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TO THE 

HONOURABLE WILLIAM W. BOARDMAN, 

^ of new haven, conn. 

Mt dear Boardman, 

It is not in idle campliment, that your name occupies 
this page. 

Early endeared to me by associations of intimacy and 
friendship, you are blended in many of the choicest recol- 
lections of my youth ; and I am happy in the opportunity, 
now in our riper years, of paying a slight tribute to the 
virtues, talent and accomplishments which have won the 
unalterable regard of 

THE AUTHOIL 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following voltimes were promised to the publie* 
early after my retarn from England to the United States, 
some months ago. 

It was my intention, before putting the work to press, 
to remodel the letters contained in it, and to embrace in 
them, sentiments and impressions on many points coming 
under the title I have chosen, as well as on the state of 
politics, morals, and religion in the United Kingdom^ — 
which had been purposely omitted, in my correspondence 
with America, till the observations of the entire tour should 
give me full confidence in their truth and correctness. 

Orders from Government, however, for immediate duty 
in the office I hold in the Naval Service, rendered this im- 
practicable ; and good faith to the gentlemen who are my 
publishers, made it necessary to print from the manuscript 
in an unaltered form. One volume only could be hastily 
gotten through the press before I left the United States ; 
and the second, copied rapidly while crossing the Atlantic, 
is now despatched to the compositor, without the advan- 
tage even of a reperusal. — A statement of circumstances in- 
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VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

oumbent on me to make, in explanation of the delay which 
has occurred in the appearance of these volumes, if not in 
apology for the matter and manner of their contents. 

My companion in the travel of the summer, it will be 
perceived, was Captain Bolton, of the Navy. It was under 
the command of this gentleman, as Captain Finch, that in 
the U. S. Ship Vincennes, I made the voyage of the world, 
of which an account has been given to the public. Cir- 
cumstances have recently occurred to induce him to the 
resumption, by act of Congress, of an ancestral sumlbse. 
It is by the appellation of Bolton only, that he will here- 
after be known ; and I have, therefore, made use exclu- 
sively of it, in alluding to him, though at the time the let- 
ters were written, the change had not taken place. 

In availing myself of the present opportunity of assuring 
my readers, that I am not insensible to the kindness 
which they have shown towards the volumes which I have 
previously ventured to publish, I have only to regret that 
the work now placed in their hands — ^from the widely dif- 
ferent spheres of observation on men and things in the dif- 
ferent cases-^annot, like those which have preceded it, 
unfold in its details the merits of any subject of special in- 
terest to the hearts of the philanthropist and Christian, or 
embrace in its direct tendencies the moral good and melio- 
ration of my fellows. 

U. S. Ship Delaware 74, 

At Sea, Sept, 10th, 1833. 
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LETTER I. 

TO MISS VIRGINIA ELIZABETH SOUTHARD, 

OF T&XNTOM, NEW JERSEY. 

Packet'tihip Torkt at Sea^ 
May 28/A, 1832. 
DEAR VIRaiNIA, 

When 1 made the half sportive promise, a few 
months since, of addressing the next letters 1 should 
write from abroad to you, 1 did not imagine that my 
sincerity in the case would so soon be put to the 
test ; or, if I did, that I should commence scribbling 
on board a packet ship bound to England, in place 
of a man of war, destined to some foreign naval 
station. 

Such, however, is the fact. It is now already 
twenty days since we bade our 

** Native lanc^ good night," 

and with the coming morrow we confidently expect 
to welcome the shores of the European world. 
The lively joy difHised through the ship^s company 

I 



2 A sailor's love of the ocean, 

by this anticipation, explains to me, in part at least, 
the philosophy of a sailor^s love for the mode of life 
pursued by him, despite its many privations, its hard- 
ships and its dangers. It is chiefly to be attributed 
to the changes and novelty incident to it, and to the 
play of feeling above the common movements of the 
soul, which it is ever calling into action. 

Only a few days agp we were in all the excite- 
ment of a separation frpm our homes and nearest 
friends. The song accompanying the hoisting of our 
topsails, and the " Yo, heave O !" with which the an- 
chor was then taken, touched in the bosoms of many 
on board, as well as many on shore, some of the live- 
liest sensibilities of the heart — tlie sympathies of 
friend parting with friend, brother with brother, 
through all the closest relations of life. And now, 
three thousand miles of our trackless way accom- 
plished, a new set of emotions, scarcely less intense, 
are kindling in every bosom, and illummating each 
fiice with joy, in the prospect of speedily reaching 
our port, and of participating again in all the bless- 
ings of the land. 

Man loves this change and this excitement He 
delights in the high capacities of feeling which they 
prove him to possess ; and the sailor, soon habituated 
to the experience of them, becomes unfitted for the 
monotonous routine of a fixed home, and wearies of 
the shore. 

The interest of a sea life", however, is far from be- 
ing limited to the commencement and termination of 
a voyage. The varied phenomena of the ocean, 
which frequently by day and by night are presented 



AND THE PLEASURES OF THE SEA. 3 

to the notice of the voyager, in the iceberg and water- 
spout, the meteoric flash and phosphoretic scintilla- 
tion, furnish to him their instruction and amusement ; 
and, while he learns to feel a companionship with 
the monsters of the deep as they sport around, and 
with the sea-gull soaring above, and the little pet- 
terel gracefully treading the water below, the wea- 
ther itself is not destitute of its resources of interest 
and pleasure. Is the sky bright and the wind fair ? 
the exhilaration on board is proportionate ; and each 
looks abroad upon 

*« The blue above and the blue below," 

with a gladness of heart which, to be fully known, 
must be experienced. Does the storm threaten and 
the tem];}est lower 1 there is a welcome excitement 
in the activity and bustle of preparing the ship for the 
strife of elements; and, when ^^all is snug,^' an un- 
tiring delight in watching the wildness of the clouds 
and sky, and the ever varj^ng commotion of the bil- 
lows, as in rapid course, they rush onward in their 
mad career, and rise, crest, and break widely around 
in beds of foam; or, conflicting one with another, toss 
their summits high in the air, seemingly in jets of 
commingled emeralds and diamonds. 

Such, at least, is my experience ; and 1 have never 
yet been a week at sea, without making the apos- 
trophe of Byron my own — 

" And I have loyed thee, Ocean! in all tfane, 
Calm or oonvulsed, in breeze, or g^e, or storm. 
Icing the pole^ or in the torrid dime 
Dark heaving — ^I haye loyed thee. 
And exulted in thy billows." 
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LETTER II. 

OOASTIVO on ZBS&ASB AVD WAISI. 

• 

Sight of Land— Light-House on Cape Cleai^— Old Head of Kinaale 
—Wreck of the Albion^^oye of Cork— Bostdlan Casde— 
Tusear Light— Holyhead— Sceais off Beaumaria and Bangor. 



Ship Totk, qff North Waka, 
May 30th, IBSU. 
BEAR VIRGnraA, 

At an early hour yesterday morning, we had ex- 
changed the swelling ocean for the smooth surfiice 
of a summer^s sea, and were gently sailing along the 
south coast of Ireland, with the land in near view. 

At six o'clock, the evening before, 1 was the first 
on board to descry a speck of the '* Emerald Isle'' in 
the blueness of the eastern horizon — the top of a 
mountain far inland, and so indistinct in its outline, 
as to hold many of the least credulous of my fello w^- 
passengers in doubt of the reality. Soon, however, 
long lines of the same dusky hue were seen stretched 
on the water ; and before night several of the head 
lands of the coast were clearly distinguishable. One 
of the number, captain Bursley, recognized as "Mizen 
Head," some twelve or fifteen miles westward of 
Cape Clear, the most southern promontory of the 
Island. 

The light-house on this Cape is the beacon most 
eagerly hailed by navigators in entering the English 
channel from the west ; and we watched its appear- 
ance after dark with lively interest The beauty and 



LIOHT-HOirSE ON CAPE CLEAR. 5 

splendid starlight of the evening, with a fresh and 
prosperous breeze, forbade the minglings of any anxi- 
ety in the joy of our approach to land ; still the ex- 
clamation, ^^the light! the light P^ as its rays first 
gleamed upon us from the breast of the ocean, pro- 
duced a new thrill of pleasure in the additional pro- 
mise, given by it, of the speedy and happy termination 
of our voyage. 

With scarce an exception, the passengers of the 
York are British subjects, returning to their homes 
after an absence of a longer or shorter duration — 
from three to thirty years — and many of them invo- 
luntarily exhibited an enthusiasm of delight which 
communicated itself, by sympathy, to others less in- 
terested in our arrival. Even the pet dogs of some 
caught the feeling of their masters, and, by barking 
and frisking about, and running and jumping from one 
to anotber,^ added no little to the joyous animation 
pervading the ship, from the cabin to the forecastle. 

I walked the deck with captain Bursley, who, to 
all the hardihood and intrepidity of the thorough-bred 
sailor, adds the gentler qualities and affections of the 
man, till a late hour, watching the appearance and 
disa[qpearance of the light as it revolved, every two 
minutes, within its lantern. A light-house with its 
associations is to me a most impressive and delightful 
object of contemplation — seeming, like some guar- 
dian spirit of the deep, ever faithful to the trust, to 
warn in danger and to cheer in joy. To the sailor^s 
eye, at least, it is indeed 

<*loTely«8Hope^ 
That star on life's tremuloiis ocean." 

1* 



6 OLD HBAD OF KINBALE. 

I WRS on deck again at four o^clock the next morn- 
ing, and found the weather still bright and beautiful. 
We had passed Cape Clear, and were approaching 
the Old Head of Kinsale, memorable to many a 
heart, on both sides of the Atlantic, as the spot at 
which, in the year 1822, the packet ship Albion met 
her fate, and many a loved one perished. 

The mist of the morning still shrouded the features 
of the interior landscape, but the perpendicular and 
tron-bound cliffs against which she was dashed with 
the white surf breaking high upon their gloomy fronts, 
were distinctly seen at a few miles distance. I scarce- 
ly regretted that the sun did not attain a sufficient 
height to illuminate the scenery beyond, till we had 
left behind us a landmark associated with such me- 
lancholy recollections. The most lovely imagery 
embraced in the same picture, would to me have 
been despoiled of its charms. 

1 well recollect the beauty and freshness of the 
spring morning on which that noble vessel, with full 
spread sails and banners brightly gleaming in the 
sunshine, left her moorings at New York and hasten- 
ed triumphantly on her destination over the bay. 
Among the passengers were some whom 1 had inti- 
mately known, and many in whose character and 
welfare I had learned to feel an interest ; and as 1 
saw them clustered on the quarter-deck, full of ani- 
mation at the cheering auspices under which they 
were about to put to sea, witnessed the last look of 
aSbction, given amidst smiles and tears, by friend 
parting from friend, and caught the farewell wave of 
the hand and the handkerchief, as long as these sig- 



WRECK OF THE ALBION. 7 

nals of attachment could be recognized in the dis- 
tance, 1 involuntarily wished myself on board, that 
I might share in the promised prosperity and happi- 
ness of the voyage ; little dreaming how soon that 
prosperity was to be exchanged for peril, and that 
happiness to terminate in death. 

Ever since I heard the fearful catastrophe that fol- 
lowed, the *' Old Head of Kinsale" has sounded like 
a dirge upon my ear ; and the sight of its flinty brow 
now filled my mind with images of horror. While 
gazing upon it, I could see no picture but that of the 
raging tempest, driving the dismasted and helpless 
wreck at the midnight hour, with resistless fury 
against the cliffs which were soon to become the 
death-pillow of the beautiful and the brave, the learn- 
ed and the good, and all that is most precious in the 
character of our race ; and I turned away to still the 
repetition in memory of the lines, 

*' We perish! not a hope is left- 
Death rides on every billow \" &c. 

so vividly descriptive of the heart-rending scene. 

A telegraphic station, here and there, and the 
towers of small castellated buildings erected for the 
accommodation of the officers and men of the pre- 
ventive or revenue service — forming a cordon along 
the coast — were the chief objects of interest till we 
approached the vicinity of the Cove of Cork. The 
country here seems delightful indeed. Above the 
cliffs, gently swelling hills, covered with various 
growth of the loveliest green, roll inland till they gain 
a height which cuts off all further view, except the 
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blue tops of mountains far interior. Small fields, 
laid out with great regularity and separated from each 
other by ditches and low walls of stone or turf, every 
where look like parts of an old and well kept gar- 
den ; while a brown hut or plastered cottage, a farm- 
house with its yard and numerous out-buildings, and 
occarionally a church tower in the midst of a cluster 
of humble dwellings, enliven and diversify the view. 
Scarce a bush or tree, however, is to be seen in the 
whole range of vision. 

The Cove of Cork, from which the city of the 
name is some six or seven miles inland, is a spacious 
and beautiful harbour. We could distinctly see the 
fortresses by which it is guarded, its light-houses and 
signal stations, as we passed ; and, with a glass, had 
a fine view of Rostellan Castle, a noble mansion in 
the vicinity, surrounded by a stately Park belonging 
to the marquess of Thomond, presenting to an Ame- 
rican eye, in its contrast with every other building for 
many miles along the coast, a striking evidence of 
the distance here existing between the plebeian herd 
and the aristocrasy of the land. 

Every view, indeed, of the shore tells us that we 
are in the Old World. And at this distance it surely 
appears a beautiful and happy world; and would 
lead no one to suppose it to share so largely as we 
know to be the fact, in the poverty, wretchedness, 
and vice entailed upon our race. 

The Tuscar light-house, at the south-east point of 
Ireland, came in view just as the night was again 
closing around us. This is one of the most beautiful 
structures of the kind in the world ; standing seven 
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miles from the shore on a rock scarce larger than its 
base, and rising, from the midst of the water, like a 
pillar of white marble. It presents three different 
shades and degrees of light in a revolution of its re- 
flectors. The first pale and livid, the second more 
strongly coloured and more lively, and the third a 
glowing blaze of brilliaiK^y ; and during the evening 
while we passed round it, and till we had entered ftir 
into St. George^s Channel, it was an object of gene- 
ral admiration. 

This morning, in place of Ireland, points of the 
Welsh coast were in the distance before us. At mid- 
day the ship was reported by signal at Holy-head, 
between which and Liverpool, a distance of seventy 
miles, there is a regular telegraphic communication ; 
and shortly afterwards, in a gale of wind and rain, 
we bore round the Island of Anglesea for the mouth 
of the Mersey. 

The chief interest of the day, however, has been 
in a picture of wildness and beauty, with which we 
were favoured just at nightfall. In the early part of 
the afternoon the weather was so misty as to prevent 
a view of the land ; and the rain drove me to the 
cabin. On going on deck again, I found the wind 
greatly increased, and the ship in all the bustle and 
activity of furling and close reefing. It did not rain, 
however, and, in place of the mist, which previously 
had cut off the sight even of the nearest vessels ma- 
king their way to port with us, one of tlie most pic- 
turesque and delightful sections of North Wales, at 
a distance of three or four miles only, burst upon me 
in a freshness of colouring, and grandeur of imager^'. 
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both on land and sea, rarely combinod in the same 
scene. 

A (ulot whom we bad received on board, had ran 
the ship, to escape the strength of an ebbtide, firom 
her direct course close to the shore, in the vicinity of 
the towns of Beaumaris and Bangor. Immediately in 
front us lay a beautiful vale — a garden of ^^ sweet 
fields^^ literally 

•* Drert in living green," 

sprinkled with white cottages and hamlets, and 
adorned with the stately turrets of the castles of 
Beaumaris and Penrhyn — while around and above, 
mountain was piled upon mountain, from the dark- 
fronted Fenmaenmawr, jutting in a precipice over 
the sea, to the hoary-headed Snowdon, lost amidst 
the clouds far inland, in a sublimily of giouping and 
strength of outline, I have never seen equalled ex- 
cept in the Cordilleras of Chili and Peru, and some 
of the most famed of the neighbouriog islands of 
Polynesia. 

The tempest seemed to have been just scattered 
in various directions from the point at which we were. 
Upon our ship, and the softer sections of the valley 
and shores in front of us, golden gleamings from the 
western sky shed a warm and mellow light, gilding 
every object on which they fell with a double beauty 
from the wetness of the recent rain, while behind us 
on the sea, and in dark glens and ravines of the 
mountain tops, the whirlwind and the storm were 
still seen to be raging with unabated fury. 

The water, lashed on every side into a bed of foam, 
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and the rushing of fitful blasts through our sails and 
rigging, were in good keeping with the general aspect 
of the scene ; and the whole drew from us the live- 
liest admiration, till the curtains of the night screened 
it from further view. 

This imposing glimpse of Wales, the widely dif- 
ferent but lovely sketches of the Irish coast yester- 
day, and recollections of the Isle of Wight, the land 
first made by the ship in which 1 visited London in 
1 826, justify the high anticipations of pleasure 1 have 
indulged, in view of the travels of the summer ; and 
give assurance that 1 shall not be disappointed in the 
high improvement, rich resources, beautiful scenery, 
and stately magnificence of the United ELingdom. 
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▲BEITAL AT UTIBPOOL. 



Entiance of the Heney — Sceneiy on the River— Approich to 
Liverpool — General aspect of the City — Docks and Pier— Bii- 
tish and American Pilots — Captain Bolton — ^Hon. Martin Tin 
Buren— Dinner at the American ConsuPs—Conyersation— Presi- 
dent's Message— Reputation of Gen. Jackson. 

AddpM Hotel, Liverpool, 
May 31«/, 1832. 
DXAR VIRGINIA, 

Inducements of the most tempting kind are ever 
present to an American for a visit to England. But 
two circumstances, in particular, led to the resolution 
on my part of spending the summer abroad : the one 
a state of health which had interfered for a time with 
the discharge of my official duties in the national ser- 
vice, and the othet the desire of my friend, captain 
Bolton of the navy, that I should accompany him in 
a tour which he had determined to make. 

It was under the command of this gentleman, you 
will recollect, that 1 recently accomplished a visit to 
the south seas. The friendship and intimacy con- 
tracted in a voyage of the world had well fitted us 
for the close companionship of fellow-travellers on 
land, and every arrangement was made for leaving 
New York in company, when 1 was suddenly called 
to a distant part of the state, under circumstances 
rendering the practicability of my intended travel 
doubtful. Captain Bolton, therefore, embarked at 
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the time proposed, with the agreement that 1 should 
join him, if in my power, at an early period, in Lon- 
don. 

Happily 1 was enabled to sail by the succeeding 
packet ; and, on entering the English channel, learned 
from an Irish fishing boat, that the ship, in which he 
was a passenger, had preceded us two or three 
days only. In the hope that he might still be in Li- 
verpool, I was all impatience for the termination of 
our voyage ; and, greatly to my satisfaction, found 
on my going on deck this morning, that we were ra- 
pidly approaching the city, thirteen miles above the 
entrance of the Mersey, off which we had been lying 
during the night. 

The stream is scarce a quarter of a mile in width, 
and affords a full view of the shores on either hand. 
The country in the immediate vicinity is not remark- 
able for its richness, but the high state of improve- 
ment to which the whole surface is brought, with the 
freshness and beauty of the season breathing its fra* 
grance and scattering its bloom on everything around, 
made it lovely in our eyes ; and we hailed with de- 
light the dark green fields, thick hedge rows, neat 
cottages, and broad winged windmills seen, on every 
side, through the hazy atmosphere of the ** fast an- 
chored isle." 

Liverpool, as a city, you are aware, is as modern 
in its rise and history as any of the principal Ameri- 
can ports ; and presents nothing, in the approach to 
it, particularly to arrest the attention of a transatlan- 
tic visiter.' It is smoky and black, and extends two 

miles or more along the river, and an equal distance 

2 
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inland. The general style of arcbitecUire is tnon 
heavy than in the United States, and the material 
for building, except in the public edifices, being prin- 
cipally unpainted brick, blackened with smoke, there 
is little in the external aspect of the town, when 
viewed en masses at a distance, of the brightness and 
airiness of most of the ports in our own country. The 
environs, however, ornamented with numerous villas 
and country-seats, seem pleasant ; and the shore of 
the water opposite is lined with the pretty towns of 
Egremont and Seacombe, Birkenhead and Tran- 
mere. 

Small boats and steam vessels crowd the riv^, 
but ships do not generally anchor in the streauK The 
boast of the port is its spacious and magnificent 
docks. These are immense basins of massive stone- 
work, fronting the city in a line with the river, with 
which they communicate, by gates at either end. 
Vessels, on their arrival from sea, enter immediately 
into some one of these, the high walls of which, over- 
topped by forests of masts gay with the signalsof ships 
from all quarters of the globe, form the principal view 
from the water, while the upper stories of the loftier 
warehouses, and the towers and spires of the city 
appear in the back ground. A noble stone pier, fur- 
nished at short intervals with substantial steps for 
the convenience of landing from boats at any state 
of the tide, separates the docks from the river, and 
affords an open and pleasant promenade, at the wa- 
ter side, much frequented by the citizens. 

An hour or more was very vexatiously lost to me, 
under the circum^nces, after we had arrived oppo- 
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site Princes- Dock, in which the packet ships lie, be- 
fore we could secure an entrance to it ; principally 
from the stupidity of a half intoxicated pilot. Brandy 
seemed a chief object of interest to him from the 
moment he boarded us ; and, he soon became so 
much under its influence^ as to have an interdiction 
laid, by the captain, to any after visit by him to the 
steward's pantry. Last night, when the wind was 
blowing so fres'hly,in our approach to the river, as to 
be carrying away the sails and spars of vessels around 
us, he scarce knew what he was about ; and now, in 
entering the dock, but for the personal exertion and 
Herculean strength of Captain Bursley, much da- 
mage would have been done to the ship against the 
pier head, through mismanagement and carelessness 
arising from the same cause. 

Such a dereliction of character in those to whose 
skill and integrity, so much of all that is most pre- 
cious in property and life is daily committed, cannot 
be too strongly reprobated ; and, while censure from 
all fell abundantly on the head of this victim of vice, 
the gentlemen of the British army, among the passen- 
gers, took occasion to remark the great respectability, 
as appeared to them, of the pilots of New York, and 
their decided superiority to any of the same class 
they had ever met in their own country. 

The moment 1 could get on shore, I hastened to 
inquire for my friend; learned that he was still in the 
city; and soon had the happiness of being joyfully 
welcomed by him at the Adelphi. 1 had also the 
pleasure of meeting, at the same hotel, our late Am* 
bassador at the Court of St. James, Mr. Van Buren, 
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and his son, who sail to-morrow on their return to 
the United States. Captain Bolton was engaged, 
with these gentlemen, to dine with Mr. Ogden, the 
American Consul for this port ; and, having received 
an invitation to join the party, I accepted a seat in 
Mr. Van Barents carriage, at six o'clock, for the re- 
sidence of that gentleman. 

Among the company at table were some of the 
most distinguished citizens of Liverpool ; and politics, 
British and American, constituted almost exclusively 
the topic of conversation. The last year, as you 
know, has here been replete with tumult and popu- 
lar dissatisfaction ; so much so, as greatly to perplex 
the administration, if not to endanger the stability 
of the government; and, the passing month has wit- 
nessed a degree of national excitement, without a 
parallel in the modern history of the kingdom. Had 
we arrived, even ten days earlier, we should have 
seen the workings of an agitation which reached the 
very verge of open revolution. All parties admit the 
retirement of Earl Grey as premier, and the resigna- 
tion of the ministers consequent upon it, to have been 
a most fearful crisis to the empire; and nothing but 
the speedy recall of that statesman, and the triumph 
of reform, of which it was the royal pledge, saved 
the nation, at the time, from the horrors of a civil war. 
Happily the tempest, which then filled the political 
horizon with blackness, has passed over without de- 
solating the land ; and the only evidence, to the eye of 
the stranger, of its having existed, is the calm which 
has succeeded to the violence with which it swept 
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by, and the sunshine which throws the brightness 
of promise on the terrors of its retiring form. 

Most of the gentlemen we met, are warm advo- 
cates for reform. They appeared greatly elated by 
the triumph achieved ; and are sanguine in their con- 
fidence of a speedy purgation of everything, in the 
political economy of the kingdom, which they deem 
inconsistent with the light and liberty of the age. 

It is taken for granted, that on this point every 
American is a brother of the party in sentiment and 
feeling ; and the general principles of our govern- 
ment, though not its particular form, its history and 
prosperity, and, especially, its freedom from debt, as 
made known to the world by the last message of 
General Jackson to Congress, were commented upon 
with an enthusiasm, that could 'scarce fail of gratify- 
ing the national feelings and patriotism of a citizen 
of the Republic. 

The exposition of the finances of the Union, con- 
tained in that able state paper, seems to have excited 
great and universal notice on this side of the Atlan- 
tic ; and to have been productive of sentiments highly 
favourable to the, already, exalted reputation of the 
President, and to the honour of the country whose 
chief office he fills. 



2* 
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LETTER IV. 

IMBABKATI09 OF BOH. XABTIIT TAV BU&UT, AVO OBVBftAl. TIIW 

OF TBI CITT. 

Bretklmst at Richmond Hill — Value of land — ^Intempemice, its 
prcTalence in Liverpool — Embarkation of Mr. Van Boren— 
Hia popularity at St. Jamea's— Comparative view of liverpool 
and New York. 

Addphi ffotelt Zdverpooi, 
June Ut, 1832. 
DEAR VIRGmiAi 

Mr. Brown, the principal of a distinguished mer- 
cantile house in this city, was of the party at the Con- 
sul's yesterday. 1 had letters to him from his brother, 
Mr. James Brown, of New York, and took breakfast 
this morning at his seat, Richmond Hill, three miles 
from town. 

His place is new, and the improvements and plan- 
tations scarce yet completed ; still, in addition to the 
pleasure of an introduction to his family, 1 greatly 
enjoyed the sweetness and budding beauty of its 
shrubbery, gardens, and conservatory. The value of 
the soil in the neighbourhood, astonished me ; and 1 
now dare scarce state it, though under the strong 
impression, that the sum paid by Mr. Brown, for the 
property he occupies, was a thousand pounds sterling 
an acre. 

Among the subjects of conversation, at the break- 
fast table, was that of intemperance. In England, 
as in America, this vice has, within the few years 
past, become a matter of deep interest to the philan- 
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thropist and patriot ; and, if Mr. Brown's report of 
its prevalence in Liverpool be made a criterion by 
which to judge of other cities in the kingdom in the 
same respect, it is not less extensively the bane of 
good morals on this side of the Atlantic, than on the 
other. He states, that during the past year, there 
have been no less than twenty thousand commit- 
ments for drunkenness, before the magistrates of the 
city and the dock police. A gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, incredulous of the extent of this evil, as 
thus reported^in order to test the truth of it, stationed 
himself one day behind a screen in a grog shop, for 
three quarters of an hour ; and, in that time, fifty-se- 
ven persons from the poor and working classes 
called for a dram, two-thiids of the whole being 
females! 

Mr. Brown brought me to the city again, in time 
to see Mr. Van Buren and his son on board the 
packet of the day ; and, with other of their friends, to 
give them a parting salutation, on leaving the dock to 
commence their voyage. 

The impression made by this gentleman abroad, is 
of the most favourable character to himself and his 
country. A letter from a friend in the royal house- 
hold, which I fortunately intercepted on its way to 
America, bears strong testimony to the high estima- 
tion in which he is held by those at court, who had 
made his acquaintance ; and expresses much regret 
at his recall. The king and queen paid him marked 
attention, and, after he had taken his audience of 
leave as ambassador, entertained him for some days, 
as a private guest, at Windsor Castle. 
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The afteroooQ has been devoted by me, to a hasty 
view of the city. Many American travellers have 
recognized a resemblance, between this port and 
New York, which I do not perceive. There cer- 
tainly is none in its situation, nor in the general as- 
pect of its streets, and the predominating style of 
building. To my eye, they are alike only so far, as 
both are modern cities; both active commercial 
marts, into which merchandise for exchange with 
every clime, is pouring by ships from sea, and by ri- 
ver, canal, and rail road from the land; and both ra- 
pidly increasing in population, and augmenting in 
their resources of wealth. 

New York, in its broad rivers and beautiful bay; 
in the air of brightness and cheerfulness resting on 
its dwellings ; in the gaiety of its promenades ; and 
the smiling vistas of the Jersey shore, meeting the eye 
across the Hudson at each angle of its principal 
streets, is incomparably the most pleasing and at- 
tractive place. On the other hand, Liverpool pre- 
sents evidences of good taste, grandeur and magnifi* 
cence, in the architectural exhibitions of its various 
edifices, and in specimens of the arts — in its town hall, 
exchange, new custom-houise, botanic garden, and 
cemetery — ^to which the city of the Knickerbackers 
can furnish no parallel. But all is modern ; and thus, 
to a transatlantic visitor, destitute of the peculiar 
charm which draws him, from the new world, to the 
old. 
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LETTER V. 

SBITB TO CHESTXB, ASB VOTICX OT ITS ASTIdUITISS. 

Departure from Liyerpool — Character of the scenery — ^An En- 
glish village — ^Country inn — ^Arrival at Chester — General aspect 
of the city — ^Its antiquity — Historic interest— Walls-^Gates— 
Castle and promenade. 

Moi/al ffotel, Chest er, 
June 2d, 1832. 
DEAR VIBGINIA, 

It would have given me pleasure to have made 
the acquaintance of several gentlemen at Liverpool, 
to whom I had an introduction from Dr. Hosack, 
Professor Green of Philadelphia, and other American 
friends; but, Captain Bolton, having already been a 
week on shore, was anxious to set off for London 
without further delay. We therefore left the Adel- 
phi this morning, and crossing the Mersey in a steam- 
boat, took a post chaise at Woodside, one of the 
pretty towns opposite, for this city, sixteen miles 
distant. 

Yesterday and the day before were misty and wet, 
with a shower at intervals ; the character of the wea- 
ther at Liverpool, we are told, at least half the year. 
But to day the sun has shone brightly for England, 
the air is fresh and balmy, and all nature in the mood 
of spring; and we entered our carriage and rolled off 
upon a smooth Macadamised road, through the vil- 
lages of Woodside and Birkenhead, in a state of feel- 
ing exhilarated and delightful. With a confidential 
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friend for his companion, a post-chaise for his equi- 
page, and English roads, and English scenery in June 
beneath and around him, a man must be a cynic in- 
deed, not to be more than satisfied, with everything 
he casts his eyes upon. 

Had the impenetrable mass of smoke which, at 
most times, envelopes Liverpool, allowed a view of 
if, the general effect from many points of the road 
along the south side of the river, would doubtless 
have been fine. Its suburbs, particularly the hang- 
ing village of Everton, in the west, with its numerous 
villas and church tower, are seen to great advantage; 
and, for five or six miles, the Mersey, which widens 
into a broad estuary above the city, adds much to the 
interest of the drive. 

Nothing can be more verdant and more beautiful 
in the growth with which it is covered, than Itbe 
country through which we passed. The surface of 
the ground, however, is tame and unvarying ; and 
after a little time, notwithstanding the high improve- 
ment visible in everything, and the freshness and 
bloom, scattered by hedge rows and shrubbery, 
in all directions before the eye, there is a sameness, 
which makes it difficult to retain in the mind distinct 
images of the different sections of the scenery, which 
successively challenge and receive your admiration. 

Widely as the two sections of the world differ in 
their profile, my companion, as well as myself, was 
strongly reminded, by some of the features of the 
landscape,of the green and beautiful shores encircling 
Byron's Bay, in the Island of Hawaii. Here, as 
there, the atmosphere is mpist, and rain daily fa)ls, 
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^ving rise to a luxuriance of vegetation and a depth . 
of verdure seldom seen in the United States; and 
though the country at Byron^s Bay is undivided and 
UDtilled,.except in small patches immediately around 
the cottages of the islanders, there are, on every hand, 
the same wide stretches and bright gleamings of a 
velvet like turf, which here throw such richness 
around, while groves, and clumps, and single trees, 
interline and diversify the scene with much of the 
effect, if not With all the regularity, of the hedge row, 
and the plantations of the English landscape. 

The route we took carried us through Bebbington, 
Sutton, and a half dozen other hamlets and villages. 

But with the term "village," as here used, dear V , 

you must not associate a picture from an American 
scene. An English village, such as we have yet met, 
differs, as widely as can well be imagined, from one 
in our own country ; especially, in those sections of it, 
in the east and north, with which we are most fa- 
miliar. In place of straight and spacious streets, lined 
with respectable looking and commodious houses of 
modern architecture freshly painted, and enlivened by 
numerous large windows, with blinds of green — cha- 
racteristic of a village in the middle states and in 
New England — ^you would here see a narrow road, 
scarce wide enough for two coaches to pass each 
other, winding with greater or less curvature among 
some dozens of cottages and humble dwellings, clus- 
tered tluckly together, as in the times, when the rude- 
ness and violence of a barbarous age rendered it 
necessary, for men to dwell en masses for the sake of 
mutual protection and defence. 
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The houses stand immediately on the street, in rode 
and irregular contour, having their floors of brick or 
stone even with the gronod^ m\n\e their lov\r moss- 
grown roofs of thatch, with projecting casements of 
miniature glass in lattices of lead, are scarce on a 
level with the carriage window as you drive by. 
Neatly whitewashed, however, and overhung with 
roses and honeysuckle, each is an object of beauty 
in my eye, notwithstanding its antique and rude as- 
pect; and might be taken for the original of sketches, 
which 1 recollect to have had placed before me, when 
a boy, as first lessons in landscape drawing. * 

A house or two, more spacious and pretending, 
with an enclosure and shrubbery, but old and ivy 
covered, designate the rectory, and the residence of 
thephysician or attorney ; while the time- Wort torrets 
of a tower, or a lofty spire, at the extremity of a low 
and ancient chapel suri-ounded with grave stones, 
complete the picture. 

There are some handsome residences at diflferent 
points of the road, but one only of more then or- 
dinary pretentions — that of Sir Thomas Stanley. 
The house is not in sight as you pass, but a semi- 
circular gateway of light free stone, with an entabla- 
ture surmounted by stags recumbent, intimate that it 
is an abode of wealth and taste. 

At Sutton, half the distance, we had an atti-active 
specimen of a village inn, while the horses were re- 
freshed with water. Though the house is old and 
low, and scarce larger than a nut-shell, writh as many 
sub-divisions and windings as are found in the most 
tortuous of the genus, we were half tempted to lie 
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by for dinner, the landlady and all the appurte- 
Dances, from the little parlour, six feet square, to the 
kitchen, looked so bright and cleanly. A glass of 
lemonade, and a compliment to the hostess at the 
extieme neatness and order of the establishment, 
were, however, for the time, made to answer the 
more substantial patronage of ^^ dinner for two;^^ 
and pursuing our way, we were soon rolling over the 
pavements of this ancient city, while still less than 
two hours from Liverpool. 

Were Chester the first place on which an Ameri- 
can should cast his eyes, after arriving in England, 
he would at once feel himself to be in an old and 
foreign land. The massive walls by which it i^ sur- 
rounded, its weather-beaten and time-blackened tow- 
ers and antique dwellings, however few attractions 
they may have for those who have been familiar with 
such objects from their birth, would be gazed on by 
him with feelings of lively interest and admiration ; 
and in the remembrance that for eighteen hundred 
years it has been the crowded abode of generation 
after generation of men, he would walk through and 
around it with musings on the present and the past, 
never before forced upon him by any similar objects 
of contemplation. 

So early as the lieutenancy of Julius Agricola in 
Britain, near the close of the first century, Chester 
is known to have been a Roman colony, and from 
that period till the end of four hundred years, when 
the fall of the empire left Britain once more to the 
possession of her native sons, it was the station of 
the twentieth legion of the Imperial army. Some of 

3 
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its churches are among the first foundations of Chris- 
tianity in the island, and many of them, as they now 
stand, have for centuries witnessed the changes, and 
felt the corroding power of time. 

With the exception of York, it is the only remain- 
ing walled town in the kingdom ; and thus, a curi- 
osity to Englishmen themselves, as well as to visitors 
from the New World. The foundation of the walls 
is believed to have been laid by tlie Romans ; and the 
form and dimensions of the city, now, to be much the 
same as when occupied by them. It is nearly square, 
and about two miles in circuit, and has four gates for 
carriages, one on each side, those opposite being con- 
nected by streets which intersect in the middle of the 
town. 

The walls are of brown free-stone, and vary in 
height, from a few feet only, in some places, to an 
elevation of some eighty or a hundred on the north 
end, where they overhang the deep excavations of a 
canal communicating with the interior. Their breadth 
on the top is about three feet ; and, furnished with a 
parapet on the outer side, and a light rail of iron on 
the inner, they form a pleasant and commanding 
promenade, accessible from within by flights of stone 
stepS) at various intervals on the different sides. 

In the course of this promenade, the finest views 
are obtained of the city within on the one hand — of 
its venerable cathedral, old churches, and different 
public edifices — and of the country without on the 
other, through a circuit of vast extent; while, at 
every few steps, you meet with objects immediately 
connected with the walls themselves, worthy the no- 
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lice and observation of the stranger. All the ancient 
gates, with their appendages of caution and defence, 
have given place, within the last half century, to 
modern looking, bridge-like entrances^ better adapted 
to the convenience of the ingress and egress of the 
varied vehicles that pass through them, in the busi- 
ness and travel of every day, but httle in harmony 
with the general features of the structure of which 
they form a part. Here and there, however, an an- 
tique tower, projecting from an angle, or surmounting 
a buttress, keeps you in remembrance of the nature 
and original uses of the mass upon which you are 
treading. A principal of these, at the north-east cor- 
ner of the city, is marked with special historic in- 
terest, as that from the top of which the ill-fated 
Charles 1., in 1645, witnessed the discomfiture of his 
forces by the parliamentary troops, on the neighbour- 
ing plain of Rowton Moor ; and, at the diagonal an- 
gle of the city, overhanging the waters of the Dee, 
stands the castle, the scene of many a tragic act in 
the lives of tlie noble and the brave of former ages, 
and the prison, at the close of the fourteenth century, 
of a regal captive, in the person of Richard the 2d, 
previously to the resignation of his throne to Henry 
of Lancaster. Much of the pile has been refaced 
and rebuilt, in a style of modern Grecian architec- 
ture ; but parts of it are coeval with the walls, par- 
ticularly a massive round tower, still bearing the 
name of Caesar. 

The whole panorama presented in the walk is db 
versified and exciting, rich in its subjects of reflec- 
tion derived from history and the arts, and beautiful 
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in its delineations of nature. The prospect on the 
north and west, is said to be one of the finest and 
most extensive in the kingdom, having the Dee for a 
foreground, and the blue mountains of Wales in the 
distance, with a vast range of luxuriant and richly 
cultivated country intervening. 

The glowing sunset of a summer^s day was now 
added to its loveliness ; and with the freshness and 
fragrance of June breathing from everything around, 
and the gplden gleamings of the western sky illu- 
minating the turrets and towers of the city, and 
throwing double beauty on the impurpled plaia be- 
low, 1 entered fully into the enthusiasm of the poet, 
when of a similar scene he exclaims, 

** Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around. 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glittering towers and gilded streams, tiU all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays.'* 
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LETTER VI. 

WOBSHIP AT THE CATHEDBAL, AlTD TIBIT TO EATOV HALK, 

The Sabbath — Description of the Cathedral — ^Itu antiquity — ^Wor- 
ship and sermon — Rev. Mr. Law — Rev. Mr. Thorpe — Drive to 
Eaton Hall — New bridge — Scenery in the park— Coup d'oeil of 
the edifice — Entrance hall — Chapel — Marquess of Westminster 
and hb chaplain — Show rooms — ^Library and grounds. 

Royal Hotel, Chester^ 
June Aihy 1832. 
DEAR VIRGINIA, 

Yesterday was the Sabbath, and at eleven 
o'clock we directed our steps to the cathedral, there 
"to wait upon the Lord," and "to renew our 
strength." 

The ground on which this venerable pile stands, 
is said to have been occupied, in the time of the Ro- 
mans, by one of the temples of Apollo ; and was the 
site of a distinguished monastery, dedicated to St. 
Werburgh, the daughter of a king of Mercia, in the 
earliest ages of Christianity here. Parts of the pre- 
sent structure bear evidence of a Saxon origin ; other 
portions are in the architecture of the period of the 
conquest ; while the principal mass is the work of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the orna- 
mented Gothic style was in the height of its perfection 
and richness in the kingdom. In the whole exterior, 
however, except where some recent repairs and new 
facings have been made, the tracery of the chisel has 
long since given place to the fret-work of the winds 

3* 
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and storms; and the crumbling and time-stained 
walls and towers, standing in conspicuous view, for- 
cibly admonish the approaching worshipper of the 
perishable nature of every temporal thing. 

The nave, into which we first entered, is separated 
from the choir, where the service b performed, by a 
gothic screen and organ loft ; the broad aisle through 
it, being formed by a double row of pillars vnih 
foliated capitals, from which rise the pointed arches 
that support tlie roof. It is spacious, but dancip and 
chill; and appropriated only to monumental tablets 
and varied sculpture ^^ speaking of the dead,^^ forms 
a vestibule well suited to the house from which judg- 
ment and eternity are preached to man to turn his 
soul to heaven. 

We were early, and the place of worship was not 
yet open ; and we passed the intervening lime in look- 
ing at the monuments, of which there are several of 
intei*est, and some by the hands of masters, and in 
walking through the cloisters, and the chapter-house 
of the former monastery. This last is an old Gothic 
structure of the twelfth century, beneath which the 
body of Hugh Lupus, nephew of William the Con- 
queror, and first earl of Chester, was discovered about 
a hundred years since, wrapped in an ox hide withiu 
a coffin of stone, now exhibited in a corner of the 
apartment. 

We were also shown an antique tomb, in the forai 
of an altar, said to be that of Henry IV. of Ger- 
many ; and other objects of curiosity in a small cha- 
pel, which occupies the place of the high altar of St. 
Werburgh, previously to the reformation. On the 
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opening of the door of the choir, a janitor politely 
conducted us to seats within. It is solemn, lofty, 
and antique, harmonizing well with the general fea^ 
tures of the exterbr. 

The entrance is beneath the organ loft ; opposite 
to which, at the farther extremity, is the chancel with 
an altar-piece of tapestry, representing Elymas the 
sorcerer stricken blind before St. Paul : a copy from 
one of the cartoons of Raphael. Midway, on the 
side-wall on the right, is the bishop^s throne, a rich 
piece of old workmanship in carving and gold, for- 
merly the pedestal of the shrine of St. Werburgh ; and 
opposite it is the pulpit — ^the reading desk a single leaf 
of wood, supported by the spread wings of a gilt eagle, 
being in the middle of the aisle between them. The 
spaces on either hand between the entrance and the 
throne and pulpit, are filled with stately stalls for the 
dignitaries of the cathedral, elevated two or three feet 
above the pavement. Each is a chair of state, in 
heavy carvings of oak, surmounted by pinnacled ca- 
nopies of exquisitely wrought tabernacle work of the 
same material. It was in these we were seated with 
the other gentlemen of the congregation, while the 
females sat by themselves in pews beneath them in 
front. 

Dr. Sumner, the learned and pious prelate of the 
see, is not at present in Chester ; and the audience 
was small, consisting principally, from appearance, 
of those connected officially with the Cathedral, with 
their families, and a few strangers. 

The perfect quietude and order of the whole city 
during the morning, except the chiming of silver- 
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tODed bellsi calling her citizens to the temples of their 
God ; the neatness, respectability, and Christian as- 
pect of the crowds we met making their way, in the 
brightness of the morning, to their various places o[ 
worship ; and the cursory view we had taken of tbe 
Cathedral, had all aided in a preparation of the heart 
for the services of piety. And 1 was thankful for that 
frame of mind, in which alone we have the humble 
confidence, that we worship ^^in spirit and in truth.'' 

The courts 1 was treading were widely different 
from those I had been accustomed to frequent. But 
the Gothic grandeur and monkish relics around; the 
ceremony and stateliness with which the officiating 
clergy were received on their entrance, and conduct- 
ed to their respective places, by vergers in gowns, 
bearing before them the insignia of office; and the 
chaunting of the responses and ps{\ims, as well as the 
anthems, which 1 had never before heard except in 
a Catholic chapel, did not by their novelty suppress 
the spirit-moving conviction within me, that this, 
surely, was none other than " a house of God" and 
" a gate of Heaven." 

1 do not remember at any time before to have been 
so deeply moved by the Litany and its touching ap- 
peals to the most sacred passions of the bosom ; and, 
if 1 have ever known the affections of penitence and 
love to God, of faith in a Redeemer, and joy and 
peace in believing, they once more visited my soul 
with a melting and refreshing power, as 1 now bowed 
before the Almighty, and joined in the praises and 
supplications of his people. ' 

The Rev. Mr. Law, a prebendary of the Cathedral, 
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and a brother of a late Bishop of Chester, preach- 
ed the sermon. His voice and intonations are not 
agreeable ; but his nianner was solemn and sincere ; 
and the discourse, in doctrine, illustration, practical 
inference, and application, all that truth and minis- 
terial faithfulness could desire. 

In the evening 1 heard the Rev. Mr. Thorpe, an 
eloquent and popular dissenting minister of the city. 
He was listened to with deep interest, in a small and 
humble chapel, without the walls, unmarked by spire 
or tower : a distinction limited by law, even in this 
enlightened age, exclusively to churches of the es- 
tablishment. 

The walks of Saturday evening and the observa- 
tions of the Sabbath, would have sufficiently gratified 
our curiosity at Chester, to have allowed of leaving 
at an early hour this morning, but for a drive of four 
miles, we have just taken, to Eaton Hall, celebrated 
as the seat of Earl Grosvenor, a nobleman recently 
elevated by the king to the Marquisate of West- 
minster. 

In making the excursion, you leave the city by the 
bridge gate on the south, so called from communica- 
ting with an old Gothic arched bridge, which, though 
narrow and otherwise inconvenient, is th^ only tho- 
roughfare by land between the northern counties of 
England and the western, and the principality of 
Wales, including the travel to Ireland. ' A magni- 
ficent new structure, however, of light free-stone, de- 
signed to supersede its uses in this respect, is now 
nearly completed a few rods below. It crosses the 
bed of the river, near the Castle, in a single lofty and 
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beautiful arch, two hundred feet in width, with a 
blank arcli and extensive winged walls, to support 
the approaches, on either side. The design and work- 
manship are noble, and the expense estimated at 
forty thousand pounds sterling. Jt, with the old Cas- 
tle, is seen to fine advantage in crossing the river on 
the one hand, while, on the other, the windings of 
the stream, overhung by avenues of elm, and gay 
with the light and graceful boats of the Yacht Clubs, 
present a picture in striking and beautiful contrast. 

An octagon lodge, pinnacled and richly orna- 
mented, points out, at the end of two miles, the 
Chester entrance to Eaton Park ; and you pass into 
it, upon a perfectly kept road of gravel. This sweeps 
gracefully for the next mile through thickly set plan- 
tations of every diversity of growth, embosoming, at 
this time of the year, amidst their varied tints of green, 
the bud and the blossom of every flowering shrub 
and tree known to the climate. 

Then comes half a mile of open ground, with ex- 
tensive views of the distant country on either hand, 
and, through a vista behind, a fine perspective of 
Chester and its antique towers. This section is finely 
ornamented with detached groves, clumps and single 
trees, beneath which are unnumbered flocks of sheep, 
with here and there a herd of deer, whose playful 
fawns frisked about in half sport and half fright at 
the sound of our carriage wheels, while their dams 
and sires regarded us only with a quiet and untrou- 
bled gaze, till we passed into the pleasure ground 
and shrubbery immediately around the hall, through 
an embattled gateway of free-stone, flanked by tow- 
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ers, sculptured with the armorial bearings of the 
Grosvenors. 

A few minutes farther drive brings you within view 
of the turrets of the edifice, overtopping the thick 
groves which screen it on the north ; and soon an 
inner lawn, encircled by a sunken wall, surmounted 
by a low parapet of stone, meets the eye, followed 
by the whole western front of the magnificent pile. 

To those whose country furnishes no display of 
private wealth beyond "the elegant sufficiency" of a 
moderate fortune, and whose public edifices, even, 
present few exhibitions of stateliness and wealth, the 
coup d'oeil of this princely residence, as it first bursts 
upon the view, is truly imposing and strikingly illus- 
trative to the stranger, of the splendour of the aris- 
tocrasy of the kingdom. 

The entire pile is of light free-stone, in the richest 
style of the florid Gothic, presenting a facade of four 
hundred and fifty feet, exclusive of a long range of 
offices, coach-houses, and stabling, on a line with the 
main building, and in uniform architecture with it ; 
the whole being highly adorned with tracery and 
sculptured heraldic emblems, and surmounted by 
numerous pinnacles, clustered turrets and embattled 
towers. 

Connoisseurs have questioned the good taste of se- 
lecting this style for a private mansion, as unsuited 
to the lightness and cheerfulness desirable in the air 
of a family residence ; but however valid the objec- 
tion to it, in this point of view, may be, the effect, as 
beheld en masse^ I should think all that can be 
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desired in conveying an impression of magnificence 
and grandeur. 

A circular drive leads through the inner lawn to 
the grand entrance, consisting of a Gothic portico, 
formed of clustered pillars, surmounted by groined 
arches, which extend over the carriage way, as well 
as over the steps, by which you ascend to the door. 
The family are in Liondon, at this season of the year, 
but the house is open at all times, except Saturday 
and Sunday, to the inspection of strangers ; and the 
ringing of the bell was answered by an under ser- 
vant girl, who, in her turn, summoned the housekeep- 
er, a well dressed, portly female, to be our cicerone. 

Within, as without, the entire architecture,in doors, 
windows, niches, and fire-places, down to the small- 
est decoration and fixture, is of the ornamental Go- 
thic, of exquisite workmanship in mahogany and oak. 
It would be impossible, with the little leisure 1 have 
for writing, even if it were desirable, to describe to you, 

dear V , in detail, a hundredth part of all that 

was exhibited to us, in the half hour occupied, in pass- 
ing through the show rooms of the pile. A brief no- 
tice of the principal apartments is all 1 shall attempt. 

The entrance hall is greatly admired. It is noble 
and lofty. The Gothic roof is formed of arches spring- 
ing from corbels against the walls, and supports a 
magnificent chandelier from a pendant in the centre; 
and the floor, a beautifully tesselated pavement of 
marble, is said alone to have cost sixteen hundred 
guineas. Chimney-pieces of Italian marble, on either 
side, are flanked by pinnacled niches, containing, on 
pedestals, the ancient armour of four knights, stand- 
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ing with closed visors, as if still encasing the limbs of 
their chivalrous owners. In gazing upon these, the 
astonishment is, how any, but a race of giants, could 
ever have moved and fought, with such an apparent 
iveight of metal around them. Two others occupy 
pedestals between a row of pillars supporting a gal- 
lery at the farther end ; on passing which, you find 
yourself in the middle of an oaken corridor, extend- 
ing the whole length of the building, the perspec- 
tive on each hand terminating at a distance of more 
than two hundred feet, in windows glowing with the 
brilliancy of the colours with which they are stained. 
All the rooms, both on the east and west fronts, com- 
municate directly with this corridor below, and the 
bed-rooms in the second story, with one correspond- 
ing to it above. 

The chapel, into which we were next shown, 
though correctly the most simple and unpretending 
in its furniture and decorations, was to me, far from 
being the least interesting in the establishment ; es- 
pecially, after learning that the household, consisting 
of some thirty-five or forty domestics, here daily at- 
tend worship ; and, on each Sabbath, listen to a dis- 
course from an evangelical and spiritually minded 
chaplain. Its chief ornament is a finely painted win- 
dow, with a halo in the centre, containing the name 
of the Deity beautifully executed in Hebrew. 

Since returning to Chester, a circumstance of some 
interest, in connection with the appointment of the 
present chaplain of the Hall, has been told me. Thfi» 
Marquess falling into conversation with on^ of his 

4 
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gardeners, a religious man, inquired of him whose 
preaching he attended. In giving the name of the 
present chaplain in answer, the gardener spoke in 
terms of the highest interest of his character as a 
preacher, and of his piety and faithfulness as the pas- 
tor of his flock ; intimating a wish that his lordship 
would take some occasion to hear him. This the 
Marquess did ; and with so much gratification, and 
so full a persuasion of the merits and excellence of 
the clergyman, as immediately to appoint him to 
his present situation. An anecdote, which if true 
in the manner related to me, speaks equally the 
praise of his lordship, the chaplain, and the gar- 
dener. 

The principal apartments are on the eastern, or 
garden front; and consist of a state bed-chamber, 
with dressing-rooms on either side ; a dining-room, 
billiard-room, and saloon furnished with an organ, 
grand piano, and harp, as a music room ; a first and 
second drawing-room, and a library; all spacious and 
lofty, and communicating with each other, except the 
last, in one grand suite. 

A profusion of tracery, fret-work, and heraldic em- 
blazonry, clustered columns and pinnacled niches of 
exquisite finish, enrich the ceilings and walls ; and 
stately windows of varied workmanship, filleJ with 
brilliantly stained glass, and containing the portraits 
of the most distinguished ancestors of the Grosve- 
nors, from Hugh Lupus down, throw the light from 
without, in gorgeous hues around. 

One of the drawing-rooms is in blue and sUver, and 
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the other in crimson and gold ; and the furniture of 
the whole of the richest description, and appropriate 
to the apartment in which it is placed. But, if a sim- 
ple republican may express a judgment on the deco- 
rations of a palace, 1 would say that, in general, there 
is too much of strong colouring and an unchastened 
glare, to be in perfect taste : a mingling of that which 
is gaudy as well as superb, and producing something 
of the effect which in costume is condemned as ^' being 
too fine.*' This impression is attributable, probably, 
to the extreme brilliancy of the windows ; a more 
disguised magnificence within, would harmonize bet- 
ter with the light poured through their richness. 

The Gothic keeping throughout is perfect ; even the 
state bedstead, of richly carved oak, with hangings of 
blue and silver, is an exact model of the portico of 
the grand entrance. Full length portraits of the 
Marquess and Marchioness, and statues, in niches, 
of some of the most illustrious of their progenitors, 
are the chief ornaments of the dining-room* Paint- 
ings of value, by some of the first masters are found 
on the walls of the whole suite ; those in the drawing- 
room being mostly scripture pieces by West, inter- 
spersed with others by Eubens and CastigUo; and 
from each of the ceilings is suspended a magnificent 
crystal chandelier, which, reflected from pier-glasses 
of the largest size, must, when lighted at night, pre- 
sent a scene of regal luxury and splendour. 

With the library we were perfectly delighted. It 
is one of the largest and most beautiful rooms I was 
ever in; and altogether the most chaste loid magnifi- 
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cent of the pile. The colouring of the walls is in per- 
fect taste; and the arches of its beautifully vaulted 
ceiling, defined by a simple moulding of gilt, throw an 
air of elegance and refinement over it, which 1 have 
never seen equalled. The collection of books and 
manuscripts is choice and valuable; and all the ap- 
pendages of the cabinet, such as to tempt even those, 
who have never been votaries of the Nine, to yield 
themselves captives to their charms. 

Occupying the extreme south of the mansion, it 
commands views of exquisite beauty from three fine 
windows, iu as many different exposures, reaching in 
extended vistas, over wide sections of Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Flintshire in Wales. 

The east front overlooks a broad terrace, furnished 
htiw noble flights of steps leading to a lawn gently 
descending to the Dee, on one hand, and to the 
shrubbery, conservatory and gardens on the other. 
The general scenery around, though too flat and un* 
varied to be fine, presents sketches of such softness, 
luxuriance, and taste at every turn, as to elicit con- 
stant admiration, and to leave images of loveliness in 
the mind not readily to be forgotten. 

No one, after a view of Eaton Hall, its pleasure- 
grounds, park, and gardens, and observing the princely 
magnificence and keeping of the whole, can think it 
a surprise, if the noble possessor, with an income of 
some three hundred thousand pounds sterling, should 
feel much of the spirit of a high-minded aristocrasy, 
and much of ^^ the pride of life.'^ 

Beholding everything, as we did, in the very ful- 
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ness of its bloom and beauty, the surprise to us was, 
that at this season of the year, such a palace in such 
a paradise, should be left unoccupied by its proprie* 
tors. They do not leave town till midsummer; and, 
while gazing with delight on what they thus lose, 1 
could but regret that to them, here truly, 

** So many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.*' 
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LETTER VII. 

JOUmVBT VBOM CBMTXB, AMD AOCOWT Ol BimMTBfKAM^ 

Inn at Bimungham — Ruse of the Ghambermud— TniTelling^ by 
Coach — ^Koadfl — Coachman and Guard— Beauty of the Country 
— ^Eng>tish Cottages— Beeston Castle — ^Night scene at Wolyer- 
hampton— -General appesrance of Birmingham — Show Shops 
of Mr. Jones and Mr. Thomason — Warwick Vase— Shield of 
Wellington — ^Political state of the town — News of the passage 
of the Reform Bill. 

Skn and Chickens, Birmingham, 
June 5th, 1832. 

DEAK ViaOINIA, 

My present date is less aristocratic, both in look 
and sound, than some which have preceded it ; and 
it is not improbable, will hurry your associations 
very unceremoniously to a poultry yard. 
' Were you at the "Hen and Chickens," from 
which 1 write, however, you would be very well 
content with your quarters; and would soon lose 
all thoughts of a clucking old fowl and her noisy 
brood, in the bloom and fragrance of a seeming con- 
servatory. In place of a feathered flock, 1 am sur- 
rounded by vases of beautiful flowers, many of them 
the choice productions of the green house in our 
rude climate, which ornament and perfume the halls 
and landings of the staircases, and impart an air 
bordering on elegance, to the general neatness and 
comfort of the establishment. 
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The inn at which we are, is said to be the best in 
this great work-shop of iron and steel ; and we have 
reason to believe such to be the truth, though we 
were not quite in such good humour with it, as at 
present, when first set down last night, in a heavy 
shoj^er of rain, after the travel of the day. 

On summoning the chambermaid to show us 
rooms, we were led by her " up stairs and down 
stairs,'^ from one section of the building to another, 
till 1 found myself unconsciously repeating the nur- 
sery rhyme, beginning with the cognomen, in diminu- 
tive, of a bird famed in the annals of Rome, from 
which the phrase in quotation is an extract. We 
were at last '^brought up all standing,^^ as the 
sailors say, in a range of little rooms next the sky, 
with scarce a window, and without a fire-place. 
We have been already long enough in England to 
know, that the most indifferent rooms at an inn will 
be allotted to the first comers, who are willing to 
put up with them, a better market being thus se- 
cured for those that remain ; and at once said, 
'* these will not do." " Indeed, sir, they are all we 
have ; the house is quite full," said the maid. Per^ 
ceiving, however, that we were decided in our re- 
fusal, she added, ^^ but I will ask my mistress ;" and 
away she ran, returning after a little bustle with the 
report, that she believed there were a couple of rooms 
yet on the floor below. 

Down therefore we went. But found these, though 
better than the first, much inferior to the lofty and 
airy apartments and spacious beds we had occupied 
at Liverpool and Chester; and, not very well 
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pleased at the manoeuveriDg exhibited, refused them 
also, though again assured that there were none 
others in the house. ^^ Then we must try the AlUoo 
or some other holel,^^ was our reply : an annuncia- 
tion that quickly led to a second embassy to the 
mistress, terminating in the discovery, that ^ a party 
had left, but it had been forgotten, and two bed 
chambers on the second floor, -with a parlour ad- 
joining, were vacant^^ And very neat and pleasant 
rooms we find them to be — -just such as we wished ; 
so that our knowledge of travel, you will perceive, 
has been shown off, in this instance at least, to good 
purpose. 

Had we arrived in a post chaise, we doubtless 
would have been ushered at once to this suite; com- 
ing, however, in , but 1 forget — ^1 have brought 

you to Birmingham as if by a rail-road : and before 
scribbling farther, must take you in the same style 
back to Chester, that we may make the intervening 
journey a little more leisurely together. 

Soon after our return from Eaton Park, we were 
iQOunted on the ^^ Rob Roy'^ coach for this place. I, 
in my favourite seat, the box, beside the coachman, 
the more readily to avail myself of the local intelli- 
gence in his possession ; and Captain Bolton within 
reach of conversation on the seat behind me. 

The unrivalled excellence of the roads in Great 
Britain, gives to the country a decided superiority 
over all others in the comfort and pleasure of tra- 
velling by public conveyance, not only in regard to 
safety and rapidity, but particularly, in allowing so 
great a number of passengers on the outside of the 
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coaches, without any hazard to the much desired 
equilibrium. The inside seats, six in number, three 
behind and three in front, are so arranged as to se- 
cure to their occupants mucli of the cushioned ease 
and freedom of limb enjoyed in a private carriage ; 
but the body of the vehicle being swung low, and the 
sides entirely close, except the windows above the 
doors, there is little opportunity of viewing the scene- 
ry from them, and a confinement of air that is never 
agreeable. One feels like a prisoner, or as when 
below decks in a ship at sea ; and a chief luxury to 
me, in this mode of travelling, consists in the eleva- 
tion at which you are on the top, where you overlook 
the whole country, and the purity of the atmosphere 
you there breathe. 

Of these outside seats there are usually twelve, 
except in the royal mails, in which the number is 
less ; one by the coachman, four on the top in front, 
four behind, with th^r backs to the horses, and three, 
beside the guard, over the hind boot or box for lug- 
gage, articles of which are also placed in a light 
frame of ironwork, on the top, between the two rows 
of passengers in front and rear. The coach man^^s 
box, and the two outer seats in the front row over- 
looking it, are the most pleasant ; and, it is a settled 
point, that whenever we travel m this manner, except 
it be in heavy rains, or at night, it will be in these 
seats, if they can be secured. 

Placed thus upon a handsome carriage, with horses 
well groomed, neatly harnessed, and in fine condi- 
tion, and a respectable looking coachman and guard, 
gaily dressed in frocks of sparlet cjothi trimjqned with 
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black velvet and gold lace, and lace hat bands and 
rosettes — the king^s livery — there was no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the manner in which we were leaving 
Chester ; and we bade adieu to the ancient city in 
great cheerfulness and good will. 

The day was fine, though hazy; and we greatly- 
enjoyed the drive of eighty miles to this place, througti 
some of the finest parts of Cheshire and Shropshire, 
and a section of Staffordshire, by the towns of Tar- 
porley, Nantwich, Drayton, Newport, Weston and 
Wolverhampton. From the haziness of the atmo- 
sphere, the prospect was more limited and more in- 
distinct in the distance, than was satisfactory to eyes 
eager to let nothing within the possible reach of vi- 
sion, pass unnoticed or unseen; still, over most of the 
road we were filled with admiration, and feasted with 
a luxury of pleasure ; such was the high improvement, 
taste, and richness we were constantly passing by, on 
either hand, and such the freshness and beauty, the 
firagrance and the bloom, on everything around. 

The whole, to us, appeared but a succession of 
lovely pictures, in garden and lawn, in cottage, ham- 
let, and town — ^all composed of the same objects, it 
is true, but in a variety of combination and diversity 
of form, that precluded weariness or satiety, and 
called forth the not unfrequent exclamation, " if this 
be a fair specimen of England, well may the English 
be proud of their country !*' 

You have read and heard much of the beauty of 
the cottages in England, but not more than they me^ 
rit, as constituting a most picturesque and omameD' 
tal part of its imagery. Ever since I was a child, 1 
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can recollect, when travelling, often to have put the 
question to myself, in passing different habitations, 
"could you live happily there ?'* and scarce remem- 
ber ever before, when gazing on a rude and humble 
dwelling, to have received any return from my heart 
but an unhesitating " no." I am by no means sure, 
that 1 was yesterday favoured with a very decided 
" yes," notwithstanding the pleasing impression made 
by unnumbered cottages on the way, but, certainly, 
did not feel the prompt, repulsive negative, with which 
1 have so often, in other countries, turned from habita- 
tions marked with external evidences of much greater 
independence, and respectability of circumstances in 
life. 

In most of them, there is a neatness both within 
and without, which is exceedingly attractive ; and 
the more to be remarked in such old, time-stricken, 
lowly structures. Everything around, as well as the 
white-washed walls, looks cleanly and carefully kept; 
while honeysuckles and jessamine, clustering roses 
and graceful laburnums, with their thickly pendant 
blossoms of bright yellow, overhanging and festoon- 
ing the doors and windows with sweet drapery, add 
a charm seldom seen in the abodes of the poor in 
our own country, and, to my mind, give assurance of 
something beyond mere animal existence within. 
However rude and uncultivated the mind, 1 would 
trust much to the hearts of those whose dwellings are 
marked with such evidences of taste and purity. 

Within the first hour from Chester, we passed 
SeestoD Castle, an old feudal strong-hold, crowning 
the sufnmit of an isolated hill, which rises abruptly 
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to a height of three or four hundred feet from the 
midst of a widely extended campaign country, like 
a bluff island from the sea. It was erected by Ran- 
nulph, Earl of Chester, on his return from the cru- 
sade at the close of the twelfth century ; and is of 
much historic note in the military annals of the coun- 
try. Previous to the invention of gun|X)wder, it was 
an impregnable fortress, but is now in ruins ; though 
its dismantled battlements and towers are still seen 
for many a mile along the road, standing in long and 
bold lines against the sky. 

It is the first object of the kind seen by us ; and I 
more than half sighed, as 1 gazed upon it, brought 
into strong relief to the eye by the brightness of the 
morning, that we should thus be hurried by in place 
of being permitted to inspect it more closely, and to 
spend a day in rambling over and around it. It forms 
a striking feature in the scenery from the walls of 
Chester, and the windows of Eaton Hall *, and lising 
into conspicuous view from five diflferent shires, the 
prospect from its parapets must, on a clear day, be 
beautiful in the extreme. 

Corbet Hall, at Drayton, a seat of an ancient and 
distinguished family of Shropshire, of that name, the 
quaint motto of whose arms, " Deus pascit corvosj'^ 
" God feeds the ravens" — the original cognonoien of 
the race, I presume — attracted our notice ; the church 
at Nantwick ; a distant view of Hawkestone Park, 
the estate of Sir Rowland Hill, a near kinsman 
of the celebrated clergyman of the same name; 
the grounds and mansion of Earl Bradford, at Wes* 
ton ; and numerous other residences of gentlemen of 
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influence, were pointed out by the coachman, as 
worthy of our attention. 

The information derived from this source extends, 
not unffequentiy , to a knowledge of the persons of in* 
dividuals of rank, as well as to their seats and estates; 
and the names and titles of several we met were thus 
communicated to us. Among others was that of 
a Countess of distinction in her own right She 
was driving herself and a child, in^ the neighbour^ 
hood of a cottage occupied by her, in a low open 
carriage, of the plainest kind, drawn by a sin- 
gle horse ; and in the simplicity of hex dress, and 
whole appearance, as well as in her equipage, wcnild 
have reminded you more forcibly of a plafn country 
lady in America, often seen thus acting the charioteer 
for herself, than she might have answered any pre* 
conceived image of the style and toumure of a Brb> 
tish peeress. 

Towards night the weather became so wet as to 
cause us to retreat to the inside of the coach ; a ne- 
cessity which I regretted, on coming suddenly upon 
Wolverhampton, in the dusk of the evening, and du* 
ring the drive of twelve miles from it to Birmingham. 
A more unexpected and more entire contrast in the 
character of the scenery, 1 have scarce ever witnessh 
ed. As my friend remarked, had we fallen asleep 
ten minutes before entering Wolverhampton, and 
awakened again when leaving it and entering the 
road to this place, we should scarce have believed 
our senses, or should have imagined ourselves in the 
regions of Pluto. 

5 
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Instead of green fields, flowering hedges, and white 
cottages embowered in bloom, we were seemingly 
trans|X»rted to the bed of a living volcano. The whole 
surface of the country, uprooted and blackened with 
cinders and ashes, was sending forth steam and smoke 
as if just bursting into fire ; while, at a little distance 
on every side, flames from unnumbered furnaces 
flashed loftily and fiercely on the eye in the darkness 
of the gathering night, with a constant wheeze of 
steam, and a confusion of intermingled sounds, rival- 
ling b clank and labour all the din of the workshop 
of Vulcan itself. 

It is a region of coalpits and kilns for the burning 
of coal, in preparation for the smelting furnaces thickly 
scattered around ; and which furnish Wolverhamp- 
ton and Birmingham with the raw material for their 
immense manufactories of steel, brass, and iron. 1 
never met anything before, that brought to my mind 
such vivid recollections of the volcano of Hawaii. 
With the exception of its lakes and rivers of fire, and 
their brilliant coruscations, the general aspect of the 
environs of Wolverhampton and this place in a dark 
night, such as the last was, is not dissimilar to that of 
the masses of smoke and many flashing cones wrhich 
characterize that magnificent phenomenon. 

It has rained during the whole morning; and we 
have taken little observation of the city, beyond a 
panoramic view from the upper windows of the hotel. 
The general aspect of the town, situated on un- 
even ground, with a population of more than a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants^ is modern and uninterest- 
ing. Some of the streets are well built, and many 
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of the churches and other public edifices large and 
respectable ; but, with the exception of its numerous 
and ingenious manufactories, it embraces Httle,amidst 
the mass of smoke by which it is enveloped, worthy 
of special notice. 

Intending to proceed almost immediately on our 
way to London, we have not leisure to examine the 
processes of any of the manufactories of the place ; 
but have given an hour, with much satisfaction, to 
the show-shops of Mr. Thomason and Mr. Jones, rich 
in specimens of the most beautiful workmanship in 
steel, silver, gold, plate, and japan-ware. To de- 
scribe the extent, variety, and splendour of the exhi- 
bition would be to exhaust time, without conveying 
to you any idea of the respective establishments, be- 
yond that which you will have, by picturing to 
your mind a range of shops, filled with a profu- 
sion of the most superb, and exquisitely finished ar- 
ticles of usefulness and ornament, in metals and glass. 

Mr. Thomason's rooms are particularly attractive, 
and contain several articles of very special interest 
One of these is a full-sized model in bronse of the 
famed Warwick Vase, discovered at the bottom of a 
lake near the villa of the Emperor Adrian, at Tivoli, 
and presented to the late Earl of Warwick by Sir 
William Hamilton. It is a chef d'oevre of the Gre- 
cian antique, and a favourite pattern at present in 
plate and china, for all articles whose uses are suited 
to it. The workmen were nine months in taking the 
mould from the original ; and six years, if 1 remem- 
ber correctly, in completing the piece. But the finish 
is in a perfection of beauty ; and its decorations of the 
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wreathed vine, clustering with fruit and leaves, and 
the furred skin of the panther, with the head and 
claws still attached, hanging in drapery around, are 
unrivalled exhibitions of modern attainment in the 
art of graving. 

A Shield of Faith, in silver, richly traced with ap- 
propriate emblematic deigns and inscriptions, and 
the Wellington Shield of gold, magnificently em- 
bellished in a similar manner, are also of great beauty 
and admirable execution. The exasperation of the 
people throughout the kingdom, against the Duke of 
Wellington, at the present time, in consequence of 
his opposition to. the Reform Bill, is excessive ; and 
the young man who, with great politeness, accom- 
panied us over the establishment, pleasantly remarked 
of this shield, wrought so exquisitely in honour of the 
hero, when the idol of the nation, " were this to be 
exhibited from our windows for a few moments just 
now, gentlemen, 1 can assure you it would soon re- 
ceive a Jirmhing touch from the workmen of the 
town.'' 

Birmingham has been famed for its popular dis- 
turbancesi and is now the scene of much political 
ferment. During the retirement of Earl Grey, a few 
weeks since, and while the Duke of Wellington was 
in nomination as premier, a hundred thousand men, 
it is said, were here assembled, under a proclamation 
that they, and fifty thousand others in the vicipity, 
were prepared to meet his Grace at the end of the 
bayonet, in their determination for reform. !Num- 
bers of men are still constantly seen in the streets, 
wearing blue and tri-coloured ribands ; and flags of 
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the same' sigDificafion are flying from many houses, 
on which are placards with the inscription in large 
letters, "No taxes paid here till the Reform 
Bill is passed !*' while every corner is covered 
with calls to political meetings. 

Before we reached the hotel again, an express ar- 
rived, with the intelligeace that the important bill 
had passed the House of Lords; and the news quick- 
ly flew into every part of the city. The streets are 
now thronged with crowds, wearing joyous and tri- 
umphant faces; the royal standard is floating gaily 
from the towers of all the churches ; almost every 
window shows its tri-coloured banner ; guns are be- 
ginning to be fired, and huzzas to fill the air; while 
unnumbered bells are sending forth, on every side, 
their peals of joy. 
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Departure from Bimungtuiin — Travelling by post — Its comforts 
and luxury — ^Disadvantages to a stranger in comparison with the 
coach-^Arrival at Coventry — Antiquity of houses and narrow- 
ness of the streets — Beauty of its steeples — St. Michael's Church 
— ^Historic interest of St Mary's— Banquetting Hall and Coun- 
cil Room. 

Craom JSrma, Cooenhy, 
June 6/A, 1832. 

DEAR yiROINIA, 

It was with a kindly feeling towards the '^ Hen and 
Chickens," that we, yesterday evening, made prepa- 
ration for a departure to this place. Despite the name, 
should you ever visit Birmingham, 1 would recom- 
mend to you the civilities of its landlady, and the 
comfort of the little parlour and neat bed-rooms which 
she will secure to you, unless you permit the cham- 
bermaid, at the offset, to consign you to the garret 
or the cellar. 

Indications of rain led us to take a post-chaise for 
the drive, in preference to seats in the public convey- 
ance ; the glass windows in the front, and over the 
doors of the former, affording a view of the scenei-y, 
as well as a protection from the weather. It being 
thus ascertained — in addition to the fact, that on our 
arrival we were satisfied only with the best rooms of 
the house — that we were not strangers to the dignity 
"of posting," as this mode of travelling is called, our 
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departure brought the landlord himself to hand us 
into the carriage, while the landlady, at the gaily 
stained door of her glass sided parlpur, stood courte- 
sying and wishing us all prosperity, as we passed 
through the hall, with the waiter, chambermaid, boots 
and hostler, grouped around, in expectancy of their 
accustomed fees. I say hostler, in addition to the 
servants, usually receiving a remembrance ; for when 
a chaise is ordered, a sixpence is expected by him, 
for putting the horses to the carriage and letting down 
the steps, in addition to the regular pay per mile to 
the master for the chaise and horses, and to the post 
boy for himself. 

Civility and prompt attention you are, in general, 
sure, if you have the exterior of a gentleman, every- 
where to receive, at the hotels and public houses. 
But the degree of marked respect, accompanying an 
arrival and departure, appears lo be regulated by 
fixed rules, connected with the style in which you 
travel. A passenger on the top of the coach will be 
helped very civilly down the ladder, placed for the 
purpose, by an under waiter, while boots will take 
charge of his luggage ; to one in the inside, the head 
waiter will politely open the coach door, and pre- 
sent his arm in assistance ; a chaise and pair will 
hurry forth the landlord to the same office ; while the 
rattling of a carriage and four,after setting all the bells 
in-doors on a jingle, will bring half the household into 
the streets ; and the traveller will thus have the gra- 
tification, if gratification it be, of being bowed and 
courtesied in, through a double line of attendants. 
All charges and fees having been duly satisfied. 
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the landlord, with a courteous bow, closed the docwr 
of the carriage upoo us ; and giving the customary 
sig^ of motiooh " all's right !'' to the postilion— 

«< Smack went Uie wlup, and round went the wlieelB»" 

in true Gilpin style ; and we were once more whirling 
rapidly on our way. 

Posting, as here established, presents a perfection 
of comfort and pleasure in the movements of the tra- 
veller. Especially, when, as is customary with per- 
sons of wealth and rank, to its rapidity and the cer- 
tainty of relays of fresh horses, as often as desired, 
there is added the luxury of a private travelling 
carriage, with its various appendages of convenience 
and elegance. The inventive powers of coach-ma- 
kers and valets, assisted occasionally by the taste 
and experience of the master, have been so success- 
ful in devising arrangements in box, boot, and empe- 
rial in this kind of vehicle for the disposal of luggage, 
without a sacrifice of comfort within or of elegance 
without, that a gentleman may now, at the notice of a 
few minutes, have all that is requisite from his ward- 
robe, dressing-room, and Ubrary, in a journey to the 
extremity of the kingdom, placed in his carriage 
without the least interference with its accommoda- 
tions or beauty ; and, in a manner as accessible, at 
any monient to his use, as if still in their accustomed 
places in his rooms. 

We are constantly meeting equipages of this kind, 
with one or more inmates reclining luxuriously 
amidst silken cushions, absorbed in a book — or, quite 
as frequently the case, lost in less sentimental obli- 
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vion — as unobservant of everything around and pass- 
ing them, as if lounging upon the ottomans of a draw- 
ing-room at home. 

The carriage ordinarily hired, at a post-house, is a 
light chariot with seats for two, furnished with glass 
windows and blinds in front, and in the doors on 
either side. The post-boy, dressed in a gay jacket 
of red, yellow, or blue, with a jockey cap, white pan- 
taloons, or small-clothes and long boots, does not usu- 
ally drive from a box in front like a coachman, but 
rides one of the horses as postilion ; and thus, an unob- 
structed view of the road and country around, is en- 
joyed from within. But this mode of travelling, how- 
ever great its advantages in point of comfort and 
ease, a command of time and place, and an appear- 
ance of respectability, has its disadvantages to the 
stranger, desirous of learning the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the people, as well as to become 
famihar with their physical appearance and the ge- 
neral aspect of the country. 

The love of ease which would lead him to choose 
it, in preference to the coach, would hasten him, on 
his arrival at a hotel, to tiie enjoyment of a private 
parlour, instead of the accommodations of the coffee- 
room common to all ; and thus, when at rest, as well 
as when on the road, he would be by himself; and 
would, at last, know little of the people, beyond the 
bows and courtesies of the host and hostess, and their 
adjuncts, attending his arrival and departure, at the 
different stages of a journey. 

On the other hand the coach, and the coffee4X)om, 
to which the passengers in it usually resort, present 
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constant subjects for observation in men and man- 
ners, and unfailing sources of information and amuse- 
ment To these, therefore, as the traveller of a few 
months only, 1 must give a decided preference, over 
tlie ^otium cum dignitate^'* of the post*chaise ; justly, 
the choice of those who are at home in the kingdom, 
and familiar with the distinctive traits and character- 
istics of the various classes of its subjects. 

Tlie travel of a day by coach, however, from Ches- 
ter to Birmingham, presented one objection at which 
I was surprised ; and which, 1 cannot but believe, 
will prove an exception to our general observation. 
1 refer to a freedom and looseness of speech, in the 
coachman and guard, across the top of the coach, 
within hearing of all the passengers, and with per- 
sons passed on the road, and met at different stop- 
ping places, which was anything but agreeable ; and 
such, as would not have been suffered a moment, in 
America, when ladies, as in this case, were of the 
company. 1 feel no disposition to imitate the exam- 
ple, so freely set by some travellers, in presenting the 
vulgarity of an individual as characteristic of a class, 
or the ignorance and ill-breeding of a class, as traits 
of a whole people ; but were 1 to judge of the refine- 
ment of the lower orders in this country, both male and 
female, by what was forced -upon my hearing, during 
the drive of the day, 1 should think there had been 
little improvement in the kingdom, in this respect, 
since the times of the 'immortal Shakspeare,^' and 
'' the glorious days of the good Queen Bess.^^ 

Coventry does not lie in the most direct route from 
Birmingham to London ; but we made choice of it as 
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a resting-place for the night, in our way to the ruins 
of Kenilworth, not far distant. The drive of an hour 
and a half, brought us in view of it, rendered pecu- 
liarly striking, by three beautifully pointed spires, 
rising in great loftiness and symmetry, from the midst 
of its antique and closely crowded dwellings. 

The streets and doors were thronged with inha- 
bitants, men, women, and children, in a state of cheer- 
fulness and animation, which we, at first, attributed 
to the political intelligence of the day ; but which, on 
being set down at the inn, was ascertained, to arise 
from the ascent of a balloon, which had just gone up, 
with two persons in the car, notwithstanding the 
haze and wetness of the evening. 

Many of the houses are singular old structures of 
wood and plaster, built in the sixteenth century ; and 
the streets, generally, are irregular and narrow. The 
proximity at which we find ourselves, from this cause, 
in our little parlour on the second floor, to the neigh- 
bourhood around, is quite amusing. We not only 
unavoidably see clearly into the rooms opposite ; but, 
with scarce a change of voice, could converse very 
readily with their inmates. 

Since breakfast, we have taken a hasty view of 
some of the principal objects of interest in the city. 
The lofty and symmetrical spires, which so greatly 
attracted our admiration, even through the mist and 
rain in which we arrived last evening, appear doubly 
beautiful in the brightness of a fine morning. That 
of St. Michaels Church, is the finest piece of archi- 
tecture of the kind I have ever beheld ; and can be 
gazed on, as it gracefully springs in light and fault- 
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hes proportion, seemingly, to the sky, only with 
an enthusiasm of admiration. Its entire height, in- 
cluding the tower on which it rests, is upwards of 
three hundred feet ; the whole in Gothic architecture, 
richly adorned with niches and statuary, pinnacles, 
fluUng, and a variety of embossed carving, and em- 
broidered stone. It is the workmanship of the four- 
teenth century ; and said to have been pionounced by 
Sir Christopher Wren, a master-piece, in the science 
of which he himself was so distinguished a master. 

The church, to which it is attached, is a founda- 
tion of the reign of Henry 1. conferred upon the 
monks by Ranuiph, Earl of Coventry, in the suc- 
ceeding reign of Stephen. It is an exceedingly vene- 
rable pile, near three hundred feet in length, and 
more than -a hundred broad ; and contains three 
aisles, separated by lofty pillars and arches, dimly 
lighted by Gothic windows, filled with paintings in 
glass of varied religious subjects. The whole in the 
grandeur of its decay, excited, as we walked around 
and over it, feelings of deep interest and solemnity. 

Coventry, as you are aware, is not unfamed in 
story. The price at which, it is said, and believed 
by some, that the I^dy Godiva purchased for its in- 
habitants, from her husband, Leofric, Earl of ]Mer- 
cia, the privileges of its charter, and the story of 
"Peeping Tom," are among the earliest recollec- 
tions of my childhood. The place is marked with 
much of interest, in the recollections of the past ; 
and was so often honoured, in olden times, by the 
visits of kings and queens, and persons of regal blood, 
as to have borne the distinctive appellation of " the 
chamber of princes." In reference to a favouritism 
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, of this kind, shown towards it by Margaret of An- 
' I jou, it is quaintly styled, in the records of the day, 

"the secret harbour" of that unfortunate queen. 

p ... 

St. Mary^s Hall, an antique building in the imme- 
' diate vicinity of St. Michaels, was the scene of all 
'[ the sumptuous festivity, with which guests, of such 
^j distinction, were entertained by the public authori- 
^ [ ties and the inhabitants ; and is the point at which 
f| the association of persons and manners connected 

with them are now, most readily, pictured to the 

imagination. 
^ This structure was erected in the fourteenth cen- 
"^ tury ; and originally belonged to a religious fraterni- 
1 ty, known by the -style of *' the Masters, Brothers, 
- and Sisters of St. Mary." After the dissolution of 
' such associations, it was purchased by the Mayor of 

■ Coventry from the crown, and has ever since been 
' the place where the corporation of the city has held 
'^^ its meetings^ and given its entertainments. From 

■ the time of Edward the Black Prince — whose crest 
^ apd motto, as gathered by him from the brow of Bo- 
^ hernia, on the fields of Cressy, are still conspicuous 
^ among i he decorations of its apartments — ^to the reign 
' of James II., it was honoured with the presence, at 
' different periods, of a long list of illustrious person- 
ages and crowned heads, including Queen Elizabeth 
and her ill-starred rival and victim, Mary of Scotland. 
The latter, however, as a prisoner only, in charge of 
the Earls of Huntingdon and Shrewsbury, when on 
her way from Bolton Castle to Tutbury. 

There are several apartments within the building ; 
but that of chief interest is the hall, still used, on 

6 
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state occasions, as the banqueting room. It is spa- 
cious and lofty, with a noble antique window 
at one end, in nine compartments, richly painted 
in figures, arms, and varied ornaments of the most 
brilliant colours, but bearing the marks of time. 
Among the arms and figures are those of the Empe- 
ror Constantine, and kings Arthur, Alfred, and Wil^ 
liam the Conqueror. The windows at the sides were 
originally executed by the same artist ; but became 
so much mutilated that they were removed, and are 
now replaced by modem glass stained in fac-simile 
of the original, with exquisite skill and beauty. 

In their various compartments, canopied with Go- 
thic decorations, are exhibited portraits of the most 
distinguished members of the original fraternity; 
Earls, Countesses, and Mayors of the city, inter- 
mingled with Bishops, Arch-bishops, and Priors, in 
the magnificent attire of official dresses, glowing with 
the rich colour of their robes, and the splendour of 
their jewellery. A beautiful oriel window also forms 
a principal ornament of this apartment ; and the gal- 
lery, formerly occupied by the minstrels, still remains 
atone end,and is now ornamented with suits of armour 
and full-length portraits of Charles II., James 11., 
William and Mary, and George 1., 11., and 111. 

The. walls are covered with inscriptions and ar- 
morial bearings ; and the centre timbers of the roof 
present fiiU-length figures of angels, in carved work, 
playing on different musical instruments. 

A principal curiosity of this hall is an antique 
oaken chair of state, covered with carving and 
tracery; and another, a piece of tapestry beneath 
the great window, exhibiting Henry VI. sur- 
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rounded by his court on one side,, and Queen Mar- 
garet and her ladies on the other, at worship in 
state in St. Michaels, during their visit at Coven- 
try, with the patron Saint of each individual in a 
compartment above, and a representation of the Vir- 
gin Mary in glory, encircled by the angels in the 
centre. The figures of the king and queen, and the 
individuals of their court, are thought to be portraits ; 
and no doubt furnish a correct delineation of costume 
and attitude, as exhibited in the pageant furnishing 
the subject of the piece. 

A room of the structure, famed in daysof yore, is the 
" Mayoress' Parlour," adjoining the banqueting hall. 
The mayor and corporation were holding a meeting 
in it the hour we were there, and it could not be 
shown ; a matter of little moment, however, notwith- 
standing its having been the prison-room of Mary 
Queen of Scots, as the whole interior is now in mo- 
dern architecture. An old council-chamber is in 
better keeping with the pile ; and by its antique chais 
of state for the mayor, and heavy seats of stall-like 
aspect for his as^ciates, massive council-table, and 
wainscot, all of oak, keeps the imagination still deep- 
ly impressed with images of antiquity. 

The ceiling is of flat oaken panelling ; and in its 
embellishments is strikingly illustrative of the spirit 
and feeling of the age which produced it — presenting, 
in carved work, symbols of the four Evangelists in 
each corner of the room, and in the centre effigies of 
numerous saints, surrounding the Deity, represented 
as an old man wearing a crown, with his arms and 
hands extended, and projecting from the surface, as 
if in the act of blessing those in council below. 
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LETTER IX. 

MVIVB OT KXVII.WOBTH, AWD WABWICK CA81XB. 

Spires of Coventry — ^First impreamons at Kenilworth — ^Descrip- 
tion of the Ruins — ^Richness and beauty of Warwickshire — ^Ar- 
rival at Warwick— Church of St. Mary — Ladies' Chapel — 
Tomb of Richard of Warwick — ^The Castle — ^Its general effect 
— Uncourteous Cicerone — ^The Hall — Boudoir of the Countess 
— Paintings— Relics of Guy of Warwick — ^View from the Tower, 
and notice of the Gardens. 

Black Swan, Wanmek, 
June 7th, 1832. 
DEAR VIRGINIA, 

The spires of Coventry, pointing like needles to 
the sky, were, on our departure, as on our arrival, the 
chief objects of admiration and comment, till a near 
approach to Kenilworth, at the end of half an hour, 
fixed every look in eager search of the ruin, around 
which the pen of genius has thrown an interest, in 
our own day, outrivalling the recollections of all its 
historic glory. 

Distant glimpses of ivy-covered walls and towers 
were soon cauglit before us, as we were whirled ra- 
pidly over a road, branching for a short distance fix)m 
the main route, to a little hamlet near the Castle ; 
and prepared us, by the occasional gaze of a moment, 
for the depth of impression which a full view of the 
first object of the kind ever beheld, with the various 
associations inseparable from it, is calculated to make 
on the imaginations of those whose country even 
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was unknown to the world, when these then stately 
battlements and turrets were gleaming widely in the 
meridian brightness of earthly honour. 

The enclosure of a few acres, by which the ruin 
is guarded from wanton trespass and depredation, 
is separated from the road by a wall, through which 
a keeper admits, by a small gate, the visitors who 
now, in greater or less numbers, are daily attracted 
to the place. Before our carriage could draw up at 
this entrance, we were surrounded by a troop of lit- 
tle girls from the neighbouring cottages, each so ea- 
ger to anticipate her fellows in the sale of a book of 
description, that 1 had several thrust into my hands 
before the chaise door could be opened ; and from 
whose importunity to dispose of a second copy, after 
one had been purchased, we were freed only by the 
shutting of the keeper^s gate, after we had passed 
through. 

The noise with which this closed again upon the 
wall, started hundreds of rooks from every part of the 
ivy-clustered pile before us, who^ hovering around, 
with loud ca wings, proclaimed, in no uncertain lan- 
guage, that the only inhabitants of that which once 
was among the stateliest of palaces, were now flocks 
of unclean birds. Trifling as this incident may ap- 
pear, it gave a tone to every feeling with which 1 
afterwards contemplated the scene; and became the 
inlet to musings which will long remain associated 
with a recollection of the hour. 

The [morning was bright and lovely ; and only the 
moment before, 1 had been in an exuberance of fine 
spirits ; but now, an irresistible thoughtfulness came 

6* 
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over me, and 1 was at once spiritless and sad. A 
thousand imaginations rushed upon my mind ; and as 
I gazed around, 1 became lost in interrogatives con- 
nected with the present and with the past. Before 
us was the scene of one of the most magni6cent and 
costly pageants, ever witnessed in the kingdom, and 
the princely castle of one honoured beyond prece- 
dent, with the confidence and favours of the throne. 
But where was the elysian imagery of land and wa- 
ter, that was once spread around ? Where the noble 
park, with its antlered herds ? Where the mirrored 
lake, and its Triton and Arion, in the midst of sportive 
mermaids and dolphins ? Where the groups of gods 
and goddesses, pouring their richest gifts at the feet 
of royalty ? Where the chivalrous display of the tour- 
nament and tilt-yard — tl>e clangour of the joyous 
trumpet, and the strains of enrapturing music, swell- 
ing on the breeze ? Where the gay and festive throi^ 
— ^the courteous host and favourite — ^and where the 
stately queen ? All gone-^-and gone forever, without 
leaving a trace behind ! 

The wide-spread hunting grounds are traversed 
now, only by the plough-boy and the reaper. Where 
was once the lake, is ^ widely tufted meadow ; and the 
castle itself, from whose gilded turrets the banner of 
England, then so proudly gleamed, is a crumbling 
mass of ruin, amidst which, even the outlines of the 
banqueting hall, then, filled with all the wit, beauty, 
and splendour of the court, can scarce be traced ; 
and where, in place of the music and revelry, is now 
only heard the uncouth noise of rooks and ravens, 
and the movements of the reptiles of the earth ! 
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What a comment is here presented, on the pomp 
and vanity of the world ; and how impressive the les- 
son taught, of the perishable nature of all earthly 
glory, and of every temporal good ! " Dust has again 
returned to dust, and ashes to ashes,^' but the immor- 
tal spirits of the actors in the gorgeous scene, where 
are they? — for ages, gone to their "long home," 
where the things which then knew them, shall know 
them no more forever ! 

As a ruin, Kenilworth is beautiful indeed ; and a 
day, at least, could be given to its examination, with 
undiminished interest and gratification. Every sec- 
tion, adorned with the most graceful and luxuriant 
drapery of flowering ivy, would, in itself, form a pic- 
ture ; and I could hardly be satisfied to allow my 
pencil to remain unemployed in my portfolio. Espe- 
cially, when I saw other visitors with baskets of re- 
freshment by their sides, as if there for the day, trans- 
ferring various parts of it to their sketch-books. The 
lights and shadows cast over it by the brightness of 
the morning sun, and the silver gleamings, thrown 
back from the polished leaves of the clustering vine, 
were just such as an artist would have them ; and 
added greatly to the impressions of beauty, which the 
visit has left on my imagination. 

The grand entrance, built by the Earl of Leices- 
ter, is still entire. It was never connected with the 
castle, but was attached to the wall by which it was 
surrounded, and consists of four towers, with a lofty 
arched gateway between them. The arch has been 
walled up, and the whole is now transformed into a 
dwelling, for the keeper and his family. It contams 
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some curious specimens of old work, in wood, from 
the castle; and the leads on the top of the tower, 
command extensive views of the surrounding coun- 
try. The castle itself, occupies the summit of a gen- 
tly swelling l^noll, some rods distant It was origi- 
nally a quadrangle, enclosing a large court or area ; 
but a small portion of it only is standing — showing 
here and there, a massive tower, a pointed arch, 
and remains of the beautiful bow windows, which 
formed so ornamental a part of the architecture 
of the age in which the more modem parts of the 
structure was erected. 

Upon the attainder of Sir Robert Dudley, son of 
the Earl of Leicester, the manor and castle of Ke- 
nilworth reverted to the crown, and was a favourite 
residence of several of the princes of the blood, till 
the time of Charles 11., when it was conferred upon 
the family of Hyde, and has since, to the present 
time, been a possession of the Earls of Clarendon, of 
that name. 

Kenilworth is midway between Coventry and 
Warwick, a distance of ten miles. In passing through 
Cheshire and Shropshire, we. thought nothing, desti- 
tute of the charms of a mountainous country, could be 
more beautiful or rich, than the scenery they exhibit- 
ed ; but Warwickshire, appears to us to be decidedly 
more so. Perhaps, because the day has been so ex- 
ceedingly fine. The country itself, however, is more 
broken and undulating ; and the prospect, from that 
circumstance, as well as from the clearness of the 
atmosphere, more extensive and varied. There is 
more old timber here, too. For a long distance after 
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leaving Coventry, the road is lined with heavy ave- 
nues, renrjinding me of some of the fine woods, often 
passed by the way-side in America. Everything, 
indeed, indicates the highest state of cultivation and 
wealth ; and 1 should judge Warwickshire, in these 
respects, as well as in geographical position, to be 
the very heart of England. 

The road is one of the great post-routes of the king- 
dom — everywhere smooth as a bowling-green, and 
hard as marble — and, in addition to the carriage-way, 
is provided with a regularly formed gravel side-walk, 
for foot passengers. These are common, in all the 
principal roads ; and, associated as they are, with the 
greater comfort of those, whom choice or necessity 
make pedestrians, add to the delight with which you 
yourself, more luxuriously accommodated, are hast- 
ened onward. 

The approach to Warwick gave assurance, at a 
distance, that we should not be disappointed in any 
anticipations of interest we might have indulged, in 
reference to it. I have already remarked, that scarce 
any object, in English scenery, is more striking, or 
niore delightful to my mind, in its associations, than 
the towers and spires of its churches. The first, and 
not unfrequently the only, intimation you have of the 
vicinityof a village, till you are entering it, is the tur* 
rets of these, piercing the thick masses of foliage by 
which they are encircled. The tower and pinnacles 
of the church at this place, thus first appear; and, in 
their proportions and workmanship, are beautiful in 
the extreme. 
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We have been much gratified with all our obsmi 
lions here ; and, with Garrick, can say, though in i 
different spirit, that 

^ On Warwick town* ind casde fiur. 
We've feuted full our wondering eyea. 
Where things abound, antique and rare^ 
To strike the stranger with surprise." 

Tlie town is exceedingly neat ; the streets wide,aD3 
well paved, and the whole aspect of the place um^ 
pleasant than most others we have passed througli 
In our hotel, we have another evidence, that name 
of the feathered tribe deserve well of traveller 
Everything in and about it, is in the nicest order 
and the landlady and servants most polite and atteo 
tive. The mistress of the house, especially, desen'^^ 
our thanks, for her very great civility. 

It was principally at her recommendation, that^ 
made the church of St. Mary a visit, before f^ 
ceeding to the castle, the grand attraction and bo:^ 
of the place. It is a venerable pile, chieflj' of t!*^ 
workmanship of the fourteenth century, at the ex 
pense of Thomas and Richard Beauchamp, succe^ 
sive Earls of Warwick at that period. That part 
it styled " the Lady's Chapel," erected by the lattei 
though smaller than the choir built by his father,^ 
the most beautiful section of the pile, and contain 
much exquisite carving in wood and stone. The altai 
piece is a fine basso-relievo of the salutation, undei 
a rich got hie canopy, with a shrine of delicate work 
nianship on either side, fn oue of the windows arc 
some curiously wrought images of saints and angel' 
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in stone, and in another several portraits, scriptural 
and historical, in stained glass. 

The principal ornament of the chapel, however, is 
the tomb of Richard of Warwick, its founder. It is 
a whole length eSigy^ in full armour, of brass gilt, 
upon a toqnb of marble, with a swan at the head and 
a bear muzzled at the feet, the heraldic emblems of 
the present and tlie original Earl^ of that title. The 
whole surrounded by images of brass gilt, and sur- 
mounted by a canopy of the same, of fine workman- 
ship, is said to rival, in beauty, every other monument 
of the kind in the kingdom, with the exception of that 
of Henry Vlll. in Westminster Abbey. There are se- 
veral other monuments of richness and beauty ; but 
one other only of prime interest — that of Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, the proud owner of Kenilworth, and 
favourite of his queen. 

Notwithstanding the antiquity and varied interest 
of this building, and the associations arising from it, 
" to the castle — to the castle," were the impatient 
urgings of a stronger curiosity ; and we were soon 
on our way to its portals. It is a few moments^ walk 
only, from the heart of the town, but so screened 
from it by the walls encircling the grounds, and by 
the growth of heavy plantations, that on passing the 
gate at the porter's lodge, you might at once suppose 
yourself in the most secluded part of the country. 

Like the town itself, it stands upon a rock over- 
hanging the Avon ; and the approach is a circular 
drive, cut, for several hundred rods, to the depth of 
twelve or fourteen feet, through the solid stone, which 
thus forms a moss covered wall on either side, mantled 
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and festooned with varied vines and creeping plants, 
and overhung with thick shrubbery and trees. The 
whole, in its massiveness and durability, is in good 
keeping with the pile opening upon the view, od 
passing, at a short distance* a second lofty arched 
gateway, in a bold rampart, flanked by gigantic and 
heavily embattled towers. 

Sir Walter Scott has pronounced Warwick Castle 
to be ^' the fairest monument of ancient and chival- 
rous splendour, which yet remains uninjured by time/' 
It is, indeed, a most noble and princely pile, and fur- 
nishes as imposing and magnificent an exhibition, 
of the baronial styl^ of architecture, as Eaton Hall 
does of the perfection of the florid gothic. The whole 
is in perfect repair, and as capable of sustaining a 
seige, as in the days of its greatest feudal power. 
The impression made by it, in passing the ponderous 
gateway opening into a wide-spreading court of velvet 
green, as it stands in one lofty mass of irregular but 
harmonious architecture, with embattled ramparts 
and time-marked towers sweeping on either hand, 
in a circle around, can scarce be imagined, and not 
readily described. In the indulgence of a kind of 
admiration never known before, one almost feels 
himself the being of centuries gone by, and insensi- 
bly becomes lost in the romance and hardihood of 
the " olden limes." 

The brightness of the sun and beauty of the day, 
presented the irregularity of its contour, relieved and 
adorned by rich Qiasses of diversified foliage, in the 
back ground, to the highest advantage ; and before 
applying for admittance within, we took several turns 
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around the area of the court, to seize, from different 
points, the varying beauty and grandeur of the exte- 
rior. This, however, was at an expense, of which 
we were not at the time aware. As we first passed 
the principal entrance, a party were just leaving, and 
the female of the house attending them, who ap- 
peared very af&ble and obliging, asked us whether 
we would then view the interior. We replied, that 
we would prefer a walk without first. 

On ringing, sometime afterwards, in place of 
this cicerone, we were received by one far less pre- 
possessing in her manner, and in a mood of seeming 
petulence and surUness, which we could scarce over- 
come, till we had nearly accomplished the circuit of 
the apartments. As we entered, some visitors, who, 
though well dressed, bore the air of the ^* ignoUU vuU 
gtis^'* were just leaving; and possibly this, in con- 
nexion with some deficiency, it may be, in the fee, 
received, had given rise to the appearance of a want 
of amiability which we noticed. She seemed fa- 
tigued, too, and, no doubt, was weary of the end- 
less repetition of the names of articles and artist, ne- 
cessary to be rehearsed in every exhibition of the show 
of rooms ; and, in tbis view of the case, my sympa- 
thy was more excited, than any ungracious feeling 
provoked — ^though every service of this character, for 
which an ample remuneration is expected, and usu- 
ally received, should be rendered with all afifability 
and kindness. 

The fees derived from this source, by the upper 
servants in some of the principal show-houses in the 
kingdom, must amount to a handsome income ; and 

7 
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I am told, on good authority, that a late housekeeper 
in this castle, left, by will, to a younger son of the 
family, at the close of a long service, a fortune of 
many thousand pounds, chiej9y accumulated in this 
way. 

The range of state rooms are in the rear of the 
castle; and, though scarce above the level of the 
court in front, overhang the Avon at an elevation of 
fifty or sixty feet, in perpendicular ascent firom the 
rocks jutting over its waters,- akid of which the walls 
on this side seem to form a part. The apartments 
beneath them, used as domestic oflSices, are cut from 
the rock, as are most of the cellars in the town ad- 
joining. The suite is more than three hundred feet 
in length, and filled with unnumbered articles of 
vertu ; most of them antique, and highly curious, and 
all of taste and costliness. 

The Hall is a noble baronial apartment, with a 
pavement of marble in lozenges of red and white, 
and a lofly gothic roof of carved oak, highly po- 
lished. Its chief ornaments are rare pieces of an- 
cient armour, several coats of mail, and the antlers 
of an elk of immense magnitude, dug from a bog in 
Ireland. A fire place, such as became the hall of a 
powerful feudal chieflain, in the days of chivalry, 
displaying its ample dimensions on one side, is filled 
with huge logs of wood, placed as if in readines to 
be kindled at a mementos notice, in token of hospi- 
tality and good cheer. 

The dining-room is ornamented with a massive 
table of antique marble, and two beautiful Etruscan 
vases ; and the drawing-room, wain^cotted with ce- 
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dar, contains some exquisite ca:binets, magnificent 
mirrors, and marbles and vases of great beauty. In 
the state bed-room is a bed and furniture of crimson 
velvet, embroidered with green and gold,once the pro- 
perty of Queen Anne ; and the armory is rich in the 
finest specimens of ancient British arms, including 
those of Cromwell, the Duke of Monmouth, and the 
quilted doublet in which Lord Brooke, an ances- 
tor of the Warwicks, was killed, at Litchfield, du- 
ring the civil wars in 1643. 

One of the most tasteful and charming of the 
rooms, is the boudoir of the Countess. It is in hang- 
ings of satin — is filled with some of the choicest pro- 
ductions of the most eminent artists, and commands 
prospects, from its windows, in wood, water and 
lawn, of enchanting beauty. All the windows of 
the suite overlook, from their deep recesses, long 
stretches of the Avon, both above and below the cas- 
tle, murmuring over its rocky bed ; its bold banks on 
the one side and smooth shores on the other ; a bridge 
in ruin, beautifully tufted with ivy ; and wide spread 
views of a noble park stretched over the country for 
many miles around. 

And what shall I say of the paintings, covering 
every wall in every apartment ? the works of Titian 
and Paul Veronese ; of Leonardo da Vinci, Murillo 
and Guido ; of Salvator Rosa, Vandervelde and Pous- 
sin ; of Rubens, Lely and Vandyke ? — all choice and 
beautiful ! What can 1 say more, than that the whole 
are worthy the pencils of such artists, and fit for the 
possession of a king. 

In the porter's lodge, we were shown what claim 
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the honour and antiquity of being parts of the ar- 
mour, and the porridge pot of the famous Guy of 
Warwick, who 

<<rn fierce fight 
Muntained a flammer'f day, and freed this realm 
From Daniah raMalage." 

The helmet, breast-plate, shield and sword, weigh 
upwards of a hundred pounds ; and the pot, or rather 
cauldron, in which his food was cooked, and which 
now, on festive days, at the castle, is filled with 
punch, holds more that a hundred gallons ! 

From the ramparts of Guy^^ tower, we enjoyed an 
extensive and magnificent prospect of the country 
round, and finished our visit, by a hasty glance at 
the gardens ; where 

** Snatch'd through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 

Distracted wanders. Now the bowery walk 

Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 

Falla on the lengthened gloom, protracted sweeps : 

Now meets the bending aky ; the river now 

Dimpling along, the breezy ruffled lake« 

The foreit darkening, and the glittering spire !'* 
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STBATFOBD-Oir-ATOir, AFS BlUTHEIM PABK. 

Guy*s Cliffy a seat of lir. Percy— Description of the grounds and 
mansion — ^Paintings by Bertie Greatheed, Esqiure— Portnut of 
Mrs. Percy— Drive to Stratford— The landlady— House of 
Shakspeare's birth — ^Autographs of visitors — ^Parish clei^ and 
visit to the church— Tomb of Shakspeare— Journey to Wood- 
stock-^«Blenheim park and palace— Present Duke of Marlbo- 
rough — Arrival at Windsor. 

JuneQih, 1832. 
BEAR VIRGINIA, 

In our approach to Warwick, yesterday, I caught 
a momentary glimpse, a mile or two from the town, 
of a spacious castellated building, in the distance, on 
one hand. It was screened, however, almost imme- 
diately again from sight, by the thick foliage of the 
road side ; and 1 had almost forgotten the circuni- 
stance, when another vista presented a second and 
nearer, but equally fleeting, view of the same struc- 
ture, and the grounds around— coming upon the eye in 
a vision of taste and loveliness, which reminded me, in 
its lights and shades, its colouring and its bloom, be- 
neath a summer^s sun, of paintings I have seen, in 
which the fancied beauties of Paradise have been 
attempted to be portrayed. 

The post-boy could give us no information con- 
cerning it ; but, on being set down at " the Swan," 
we learned it to be Guy's Cliff, the property of a 

7* 
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Percy, of the family of Northumberland, in right of 
his wife, an heiress and neice of the late Duke of 
Ancasten When at Liverpool, Mr. (^en and other 
gentlemen had said to us, *^ by all means visit Gruy^s 
Cliff, when at Warwick." Till now, however, I 
had thought of it in association with the name, and 
had intended to inquire for it, only, as some pcHot or 
offset of country, affording a fine or romantic pros- 
pect* 

Though almost weary with the sight-seeing of the 
day, the impression left by the passing glimpse was 
so fascinating and so vivid, that, when the carriage 
came to the door, we returned to visit it for a half 
hour before proceeding on our way. 

We were not disappointed in its loveliness. For 
though 

** Once the gloomy haunt 
of solitaty monks," 

it is now 

** A beauteous seat 
Of taste and elegance: around whose sldrtfl^ 
Parksy meadows, groves, their mingled graces join. 
And Ayon pours his tributary urn !'' 

The grounds, by nature extremely romantic and 
picturesque, are replete in embellishments of art and 
taste. Like Warwick Castle, the building, a mas- 
sive structure in the style of queen Elizabeth^s reign, 
is so situated, upon a cliff over the Avon, that, while 
thQ apartments of the principal floor are, on one front, 
scarce above the level of the entrance, on the other 
they are at an elevation of thirty or forty feet above 
the basement, at the water^s edge below. Imme- 
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diately around the mansion, all is rocky wildness ; 
but, from every elevated window, long vistas are 
caught of river and lawn, grassy mead and tufted 
grove, of Elysian softness and beauty. 

The romance and seclusion of this cliff, caused it 
to be selected, at a very early period, as the site of 
a small oratory, which was dedicated to Mary Mag- 
dalen, and placed under the care of a hermit, dwell- 
ing in a cell in the solid rock, embowered with trees. 
In this cell, Guy of Warwick is said to have secreted 
himself, and to have lived in penitence, for many 
years before his death. To this circumstance the 
clifTowes its present dame. The cell is still shown, 
and in an antique and curious chapel, built on the 
site of the original oratory, in the fifteenth century, 
by one of the Earls of Warwick, is a stone statue 
of Guy the Warrior, now much defaced. 

The decorations and furniture of the interior, har- 
monize well with the style of the building, and the 
scenery without ; and many of the paintings are of 
high merit. One of the apartments is entirely hung 
with copies of cJief-d^omortz of many of the most dis- 
tinguished masters, made by Mr. Greatheed, an only 
brother of Mrs. Percy — ^a young gentleman of genius 
and accomplishments, who died in Italy some years 
since, just after having acceded to^ this estate. In 
another, is a large unfinished piece, by the same in< 
dividual, from Spencer^s " Cave of Despair," in the 
Fairy Queen, which connoiseurs pronounce to bear 
evidences of the highest taleiit in the art. 1 have 
scarce ever gazed upon any thing on canvass, which 
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excited a stronger feeling, or left so deep an ioapres- 
sion of the subject upon the mind. 

The emotions excited by it, are too painful for 
everyday gaze ; and the piece, very properly, is so 
arranged in the wall, as to be screened at pleasure 
by a sliding wainscot For this reason, probably, it 
is also made the last object of exhibition, in a circuit 
of the rooms. My friend was unwilling to take leave 
of Guy^s Cliif, with such melancholy imagery before 
him ; and returned to the drawing-room to banish it, 
by a second look at a splendid portrait of Mrs. Percy, 
which had particularly attracted our admiration, not 
only by a beauty of feature and elegance of ioumure, 
peculiarly attractive, but also by an expression of 
blended dignity and sweetness, and a beaming of 
mind and soul, far more fascinating Ihan either. 

Our next stage, of eight miles, was to Stratford- 
on-Avon, the birth-place of Shakspeare. The cha- 
racter of the country is much the same as that 
between Coventry and Warwick ; and the landscape, 
on every side, as delightful as can well be imagined, 
in scenery, devoid of everything that partakes of the 
wild and sublime. 

From the many sketches and engravings which 1 
had seen of this place, 1 felt myself acquainted with 
many of its most prominent features ; and at once 
recognized the beautiful spire of its church, and the 
section of the Avon which embraces the bridge, 
crossing the river in the direction to Oxford. 

The inn, to which the post-boy drove us, is kept 
by a female of middle age, who, from her dress, ap- 
peared a Quakeress, wearing a plain bonnet, cravat 
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of thin muslin, and a short drab cloak. She seemed 
to be the factotum of the establishment, and bustled 
about with great actinty, in the direction and super- 
intendence of its various departments. Towards us 
she was particularly attentive and polite, and almost 
officious, in her wishes to oblige ; and, at once, gave 
us to understand that she knew us to be Americans, 
by telling us, that she had ^^ twice had the honour of 
entertaining our distinguished fellow-countryman, 
Washington Irving," and that "many Americans 
visited the tomb of Shakspeare." 

To what particular circumstance we were in- 
debted for this discovery, whether to some unlucky 
" guess," or ," nasal twang/.' or other exhibition of 
transatlantic habit or manners, or to a glance at the 
cypher, " U. S. N." on our trunks, which might 
have been understood, 1 cannot say ; but we were 
a little surprised at it, as the first instance in which 
we have been recognized, or been suspected, so far 
as we could judge, of being from abroad. Our na- 
tionality soon became known in the streets, and as 
we walked about the town, especially in the vicinity 
of the post house, it was naanifest that we were gazed 
on as two Indians, or something of the kfaad, just 
broken loose from the forest. 

After refreshing ourselves for a few moments, in a 
neat parlour above staira, boots was summoned to 
be our guide to the paternal re»dence of the immor- 
tal and immoral bard. It is a very old butcher's 
shop, in one of the principal streets, built of timber 
and filled in with plaster. The timbers are all seen 
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on the outside, and are painted black, while the plas- 
tered parts are kept neatly white-washed. 

The show-window, for exhibiting the meats, and 
the plank, much worn, on whicii they were cut up. 
still remain in their original condition, with the ex- 
ception of being now painted, for their better pre- 
servation. No use is made of the building, but to 
accommodate a single female, its keeper and exhi- 
biter, who made her appearance to conduct us to 
the interior, on a tap being made by our attendant, 
on a small window adjoining. 

The room, in which the poet is said to have been 
born, is on the second j9oor, di'-jctly above the shop, 
with a casement overlooking the street. Its only fur- 
niture, is an antique and heavy chest of wood — which, 
with two or three old portraits, has stood in the 
place it now occupies, a longer time than any one 
now living can remember, but, whether originally the 
property of the Shakspeare family, is not known— 
^nd a plaster cast of the dramatist, in one comer. 
The walls and ceiling, of beam and boards, are 
white-washed ; and covered so entirely in every part, 
with the autographs of visitors, from all parts of the 
civilized world, of every rank and character, that 
room for an additional cypher even, can scarce be 
found. 

Years' ago, indeed, they became so completely 
filled, that albums were necessarily opened, for the 
signatures of persons, wishing to leave such a record 
of their interest in the spot. Finding such autographs 
as those of his present majesty, when Duke of Cla* 
rence, of Sir Walter Scott, and Washington Irving, 
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in the countless number, we felt ourselves protected, 
by the example, from any contempt of the motives 
and the feeUng, which induced us to search out a 
place of the size of a shiUing, on which to leave the 
same tribute of respect, to the memory of the leading 
genius of his day. 

The sentimental and poetic feeling of my compa- 
nion, were more deeply excited by associations of 
the spot, than 1 have scarce ever known to be the 
case before ; and could we have spared one moment 
for the manual process, or found the space of a sin- 
gle inch for the transcript, the muses, more friendly 
to him than to many other of their admirers, would 
have furnished a memento of our visit of more inter- 
est than the mere initials of a name. 

On leaving the house, the old clerk of the parish, 
in the palsied infirmity of three score years and ten, 
hobbled before us for half a mile, to show the monu- 
ment, and the vault, in which the body of Shaks- 
peare reposes, in the church. The monument con- 
sists of a tablet and bust, against the wall, near the 
chancel, with a simple inscription. The vault is 
near, and the coarse stone covering of it is marked 
with the well known verse, in rude execution, of the 
poet^s own diction : 

** Good fnendy for Jesus' sake for beare, 
To digg the dast enclosed Heare, 
Blese be y man y^ spares thes stones. 
And curst Be He y* moves my Bones." 

^ But for that curse," said the old man — in a tone 
which, 1 was at a loss to determine, whether of re- 
gret that the honour could not have been conferred. 
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orofsatisbction, that his bones were still where they 
had secured him so many a handsome fee — ^ he would 
long ago have been in the * poet^s comer/ in West- 
minster Abbey/* 

Very near the vault is a fine marble sarcophagus, 
surmounted by a full length effigy, lying in state. 
The clerk pointed it out to us, as the monument of a 
wealthy miser of the town, a contemporary of the 
poet, who desired that he would furnish him with an 
epitaph. Shakspeare complied with his request ; but 
at the expense of the mortal hatred of the old gen- 
tleman, as our informant said, repeating to us the 
following lines: 

** Ten in the handred lies here in g^ve ; 
'Tis ten to a hundred, his soul is not saved ! 
If any man ask, who lies in this tomb ? 
•* O," quothe the Devil, « 'tis my Johnny Combe!" 

Whatever the origin of the story may be, the in- 
mate of the tomb has the stigma of the verse as firmly 
attached to him, as if the fact were as related; and 
the doggrel is quite as extensively circulated, and 
likely to be as permanently attached to the monu- 
ment, as it would have been if chiseled in the first 
place, upon the marble. 

From Stratford, we travelled rapidly by Wood- 
stock, Oxford, and Henley, to this place. Shortly 
after leaving the borders of the Avon, the country, in 
the direction we came, loses much of its richness 
and beauty. The soil is lio^ht, and principally of 
clay-'"-a cold and inferior section of the kingdom, in- 
differently wooded, with stone walls in place of 
hedges^ and the houses of the farmers and cottagers, 
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in general, unwhitewashed and unadorned, by the 
shrubbery and flowers, which had decorated the most 
humble abodes, in the preceding parts of our route. 
It is said to afford fine hunting, however, and many 
gentlemen have lodges, in different parts of it, for 
their accommodation, while enjoying that amuse- 
ment 

At the last change of horses, before coming to 
Woodstock, we particularly requested of the post- 
boy and his^master to be taken, for as great a distance 
as practicable on the way, through the park of Blen- 
heim, the celebrated estate and mansion of the duke 
of Marlborough, which is open for three or four miles 
before reaching the town, from the north, to private 
carriages. Through the stupidity of the one, how- 
ever, or the wilful deception of the other, we were 
hurried past the proper entrance, without being aware 
of it, till too late to remedy the matter, but by a loss 
of time which we could not afford. 

The park is one of the finest in the kingdom ; and 
the drive would have carreid us through some of its 
handsomest sections. We took a hasty view of the 
house and grounds immediately around it. It is a 
proud pile, and ranks among the palaces of the king- 
dom of Grecian architecture, as Warwick Castle 
does among the remains of feudal grandeur, or Eaton 
Hall in the exhibitions of the modern Gothic. Its 
tapestries, paintings and statuary, noble suiteof rooms, 
grand entrance hall, library and chapel within, and 
its gardens, ornamented grounds, and park without, 

wodd require a month for a satis&ctory examina* 

8 
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tion, in place of the hour which alone we could pos- 
sibly afford to them. 

The Gobelin tapestry, on the walls, present the 
most distinguished battles and victories of the hero 
of Blenheim ; and were not the less interesting to 
captain Bolton, from exhibiting in their prominent 
groups the figure and portrait of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of his ancestors, in the person of a favour- 
ite aid-de-camp of the Duke-— one who, on the field 
of Ramillies, was fortunate enough to have saved the 
life of the illustrious warrior. 

**That is his grace,^* said the little old house- 
keeper, in great earnestness, with a palsied shake of 
the head, as a voice followed by a whistle was heard 
from the hall ; and, on turning in that direction, we 
bad a momentary sight, through an open door, of a 
very graceless looking personage, though evidently 
the individual referred to, from the additional excla- 
mation, '^ Yes, it is his grace/' He seems youthfal 
and active for one of his age, between sixty and 
seventy, and in his step, whole air, and dress — a Tound 
jacket, grey pantaloons, and cloth cap, worn much 
on one side — appeared what common report pro- 
claims to be the fact, somewhat of a roue. His 
estate is under trustees for the benefit of his credi- 
tors, with an allowance to himself, from the proceeds 
of it, of five thousand pounds a year. 

After the purchase of some of the beautiful gloves, 
for the manufacture of which Woodstock is so cele- 
brated, at a shop in the town, near the gates of Blen- 
heim, we drove on to Oxford, a distance of twelve 
or fourteen miles, to dinner. 
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The country, before we had arrived at Woodstock, 
began to resume its beauty and luxuriance. In the 
vicinity of Oxford, though tame in its general fea- 
tures, it is lovely indeed ; and the city, as seen em- 
bosomed vs^ithin it, is at once most venerable and 
magnificent The view of its domes, and spires, and 
towers, especially in the approach in the direction of 
LiOndon, is strikingly impressive and beautiful. 

As it was not possible, in connection with other 
arrangements, to pass even an hour here, we deter- 
mined to postpone all observation of it, beyond the 
passing view, and to make a place so highly attrac- 
tive to the stranger and foreigner, and so worthy his 
special notice, the subject of an after visit from the 
metropolis. 

At Henley, the environs of which are peculiarly 
beautiful, we first met the Thames, and observed the 
chalky soil which gave to Albion a name ; the faces 
of many hills along the banks of the river, in the 
vicinity, being almost perfectly white from it. Our 
approach to Windsor, for many miles before reach- 
ing it, was by cross-roads in the forest. Just as twi- 
light was gathering rapidly around us, we caught a 
first distant view of the Castle, rising in a heavy mass 
of darkness on the horizon ; and, soon after, till our 
arrival, had in it a kind of guide to our course, in the 
ranges of light gleaming from its long lines of win*^ 
dows, the Court being at present here. 
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Meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1836—Elo- 
quence of the Hon. Charles Grant— Speech of Gen. Oide— 
Baron Pelit de Logiere — ^Anniversary of the Charity Schools of 
London — Manner and circumstances of entering the Metropo- 
lis-— Epsom Races — Dissipation attending them — London from 
Waterloo Bridge— ^Arrival in Westminster. 

Piazza Coffee-Houae, Londmt 
June Sth, 1832. 
DEAR VIRGINIA, 

Had our visit to England been a matter of long 
anticipation, my arrangements, in reference to it, 
would have been such as to have insured, with the 
favour of Providence, an arrival in the metropolis a 
month earlier than the present date, that I might 
have attended the anniversaries of the principal na- 
tional societies of philanthropy and piety, celebrated 
here in May. 

The regret 1 feel, in having just missed this grati- 
fication, is less, however, than it otherwise would 
have been, had 1 not, in the year 1826, on my arri- 
val in London from the Sandwich Islands, had the 
happiness of being present at many of the most in- 
teresting and most important of the public meetings, 
by which they are distinguished. After having been 
separated, for three years and more, far from the bor- 
ders of Zion, in a spiritual wilderness, in the very 
*^ ends of the earth," the period was to me ^^ a feast 
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of fat things,^' refreshing to the heart, almost beyond 
the conception of one who has never been a dweller 
in ^^ the tents of Kedar," in a heathen land. 

It now seems to me but as yesterday, that 1 then 
attended the anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. It was the first meeting at which 1 
was present, and the impression made upon my 
mind and feelings by the appearance of the platform 
as 1 entered the hall, crowded with much of the ta- 
lent and piety of the nation most distinguished in 
church and state ; by the thronged audience below, 
from every eye in which " peace on earth and good 
will towards men,*^ seemed to beam; and afterwards 
by the eloquence and evangelical spirit that breathed 
from the lips of the Hon. Charles Grant, M . P. a 
member of the Cabinet, of Cunningham, Vicar of 
Harrow, of the Bishops of Salisbury, and of Litch- 
field and Coventry, of the Rev« Dr. Philip of the 
Cape of Good Hope — followed in their statements 
and supported in their zeal, by such spirits as that 
of the Lords Gambier and Calthorpe,^ of the Earl of 
Harrowby, of Col. Phipps and Gen. Qrde of the 
Royal army, was such as 1 can never forget. More 
than a doz^en times during the day, my heart was 
made to thrill with affections of interest and delight, 
almost painful from their intensity ; and had my bo- 
som been as cold as an icicle to the subject matter 
when 1 entered, it Would, from sympathy alone, if 
from no higher infbience, soon have been made to 
bum with the desire, that the Word of Truth might 
speedily be scattered through all nations, and the 
I^ight of Life be made to fill the world. 

8* 
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i do not remember ever before to have been so 
perfectly charmed by the power of eloquence blend^ 
ed with the breathings c^ Christianityt as by the 
speech of Mr. Grant ; and before the simple and un- 
affected statements of Gen. Orde were closed, the 
whole audience were in tears, and the speaker near 
being obliged to sit down, overcome himself by a 
sympathy with feelings elicited by his remarks, and 
the manner in which they had been presented. 

One of the most interesting persons taking part in 
the exhibitions of the day, was the Barcm Pelct de JLo- 
giere, a representative on the occasion, accompanied 
by the Rev. Mark Wilks, from the Protestant Bible 
Society of Paris. An able and appropriate speech from 
him was received with great enthusiasm by the au* 
ditory ; and partly gave fire to the glowing eloquence 
of Mr. Grctnt, with which I was so greatly delighted. 
1 had previously made his acquaintance in private 
society, and for the month following, we almost daily 
met at various public places — ^the anniversaries of 
the London and Church Missionary Societies, of the 
Tract- Society and Sunday School Union, of the 
British and Foreign School Society, and of the So* 
ciety for the Protection of Religious Liberty. 

Both foreigners, for a first time in the kingdom, 
tlie opportunities thus enjoyed of becoming informed 
of the operations and influence of these noble insti- 
tutions of benevolence and piety, were most desira- 
ble and most gratifying. And, stamped upon the 
memory and the heart,, as the reports from them 
were, by the oratory and animated zeal of many of 
the most distinguished subjects of the empire, and 
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by evidences of the lively interest and cheerful pa- 
tronage of thousands and tens of thousands of their 
fellows throughout the kingdom, they produced, 1 
doubt not, on the minds of both, the same convic* 
tion. A conviction that these associations of phi- 
lanthropy, however overlooked, and however lightly 
estimated by the worldly politician and the worldly 
statesman, have a tendency in their spirit and their 
influence not less to the safety of the empire at 
home, than to its glory abroad ; and in the dispensa- 
ti<Mis of that Providence which controls alike the des- 
tiny of nations and of men, will prove more surely 
than her navies and her armies, the bulwarks of her 
power and the defences of the land. 

The last anniversary which 1 attended was that 
of the Charity Schools of London, held in the Ca- 
thedral of Si. Paul's. The assemblage consisted of 
nearly eight thousand children, boys and girls, in the 
antique and monkish uniform of their respective 
foundations, ranged in an amphitheatre of twenty- 
five seats, rising one above another, beneath the great 
dome of the church — with many thousand spectators 
in the centre, and at every point commanding a view 
of the scene — ^presenting in connection with the peal- 
ing organ, thechauntingandchorussesof afuU choir, 
in which the children joined, one of the most impos- 
ing spectacles 1 ever witnessed. 

The same anniversary has been celebrated today. 
We met several of the schools returning in proces- 
sion to their respective parishes, as we entered the 
city, and thus 1 find that I have reached the metro- 
polis just in time to take up my observations, at the 
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precise point at which they terminated in my former 
visit 

I was amused, though somewhat vexed, at the 
manner and circumstances in which we made our 
entry to London this evening from Windsor — the ter* 
mination of our journey, in these respects, vi^as so 
different from its beginning at Liverpool a week aga 
It is true that, now as then, 1 had ^^ a confidential 
friend for my companion, a post-chaise for my equi- 
page, and English roads and English scenery in 
June beneath and around me^^ — but my friend, alas, 
was sadly out of humour ; our chaise the sorriest ve- 
hicle you ever placed foot in ; and the roads and sce- 
nery little else than a mass of dust ! 

In leaving Windsor, instead of pursuing the direct 
route to London, we visited Hampton court, and 
then crossed into Surrey, by Claremont. It has been 
the week of the Epsom races, and this the last day ; 
and we found some difficulty, even at Hampton, in 
securing a good chaise and horses. On reaching the 
last stage to the city, perceiving the place to be much 
thronged with persons going to and returning fiom 
the races, we made particular inquiry, before dismiss- 
ing the carriage in which we arrived, whether we 
could be furnished with another for London ; and, 
being answered in the affirmative, allowed that of 
which we had possession, to drive off, while we par- 
took of a lunch. This, in a dirty, crowded inn, full 
of confusbn and uproar, was soon despatched ; and 
having paid for fare and attendance, more indifferent 
than any we had before met, we were well pleased 
to have announced to us, that ^^ the chaise was at 
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the door/' To the door therefore, we hastened : but 
what an exhibition was there, for the eyes of two 
strangers, destined next to be set down at a hotel, in 
" the West EndJ*^ A carriage, all tattered and torn — 
dirty straw making its appearance at all points, 
amidst greased and filthy rags of Uning within, and 
broken panels, broken springs, and broken pole, 
presenting themselves without! And, for horses, two 
miserably jaded beasts, appearing as if they had 
been in harness for a week, every limb present- 
ing a skeleton of bone, with the skin here and there 
rubbed off, and their heads drooping on their chests, 
as if just ready to drop down and die! 

But for a sight of our trunks and carpet bags, we 
would not have believed such an establishment de- 
agned for any one, having the exterior of a gentle- 
man. And, not prepared, by anything occurring to us 
at the house, to be in very good humour, the Captain 
turned around, with the intention of expressing his 
dissatisfaction in no very equivocal terms ; when, in 
place of a portly Boniface, he perceived before him, 
a pretty looking, and genteelly dressed landlady, full 
of such becoming sorrow, and so many civil regrets, 
at the necessity of furnishing us with such an equi- 
page, that we were obliged once more to turn tO' 
wards the street. 

•* Why, those animals will never carry us a mile," 
exclaimed my friend. '* O yes. Sir,'' was the reply, 
in the same breath, of a half dozen ostlers and stable 
boys, gathered round, in expectation, no doubt, of 
some objection to the turn«out, '^ they goes excellent, 
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when they once gets started !^^ And, though doubting 
very much the truth of the assertion, we reluctantly 
became seated in the shabby old vehicle. The rusty 
steps, and shattered door, after some difficulty, were 
adjusted and fastened ; and the signal, *^ airs rightP^ — 
though very much at variance with the state of things 
— was given. But no motion foHowed. The postilion, 
instead of being mounted, was standing px>werless 
against his horse, with clothes all soiled, as if just 
waked from a nap in a ditch, one eye, completely 
swollen, shut; his whole face scratched, and black and 
blue, and he so drunk, as to be incapable of moving! 

" Open the door,'' vociferated the Captain, in the 
tone of the quarter-deck, — ^'^ Open the door, and let 
us out ; the fellow is drunk! Do you wish our necks 
to be broken!" "O, Sir, he will take you perfectly 
safe," exclaimed the group, ^4ie is one of the best 
boys on the road! When he gets up, he will soon 
be all right again!" And despite our vexation and 
remonstrance, they hoisted him into his saddle, put 
the reins and whip into his hands, started the horses, 
and off we came at a snail's pace — no doubt, not less 
the amusement from the figure we cut to those we 
left behind, than, after our better feelings had re- 
turned, we became to ourselves. 

The condition and appearance of our postilion, 
whose whole powers, physical and mental, were put 
in requisition for many miles, to enable him to retain 
his seat, were far from being the only evidence we 
observed, of the melancholy extent of the evil and 
dissipation attending the race-course, in this country. 
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as well as in our own. We were constantly over- 
taken and passed, by vehicles and horsemen of every 
description, from the carriages and four of peers and 
peeresses, with liveried outriders, to the carts and 
donkeys of gypsies; while unnumbered pedestrians 
were, at the same time, making their way to their 
homes — ^most of those of the lower orders, exhibiting 
in their aspect and manner the effect, in a greater or 
less degree, of the inebriating draught. 

After passing through a continued suburb, for two 
or three miles, we at length entered Westminster, by 
crossing the Thames at Waterloo Bridge. This 
structure commands the finest general view of Lon- 
don, with which I am acquainted ; presenting, on the 
one hand, in the approach from Surrey, Somerset 
house, in unobstructed view, the gardens of the 
Temple, the turrets and dome of St.'Paul, the Monu- 
ment, and pinnacles of the Tower, with a long sweep 
of the Thames, and the bridges of Southwark and 
Black Friars; and on the other, the windings of the 
river above, Westminster bridge and Abbey, with a 
large section of the court end of the metropolis. 

We saw the whole to fine effect, in the golden and 
mellow light of a closing day in summer ; and drew 
up on one side, for fifteen or twenty minutes to enjoy 
it— to catch the varied living imagery, meeting the 
eye at every point, in the barge and wherry, gliding 
swiftly across the mirrored water below, and in the 
throng of carriages, horsemen, and footmen, passing 
and repassing beside us. And to listen for a moment, 
before mingling with it, to the distant din and murmur 
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rising on the ear, of the occupation and movement 
of the milUon and a half of l)eing3, forming the popu- 
lation of this world in miniature. 

The Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, had been 
recommended to us in Liverpool, as a suitable place, 
for our first accommodation in town. But we were 
unable to obtain rooms there; and feel ourselves 
happy, after the fatigue and vexations of the day, in 
the enjoyment of a quiet parlour, with good attend- 
ants, at the Piazza, in the same neighbouihood. 
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LETTER XII. 

Gen. Von Schohen, Governor-General of the Danish Westln^es 
— Ciov. RosenhaU, and Dr. Sterens— Regent's Street*-Its ar- 
elutectiure and general aspect— Equipagpes and Senrant»«-St. 
James'^— The Green and Hyde Parks — ^Regent's Park — ^Ea- 
trance to it from Portland Place — Count Danniskiold^-Arrange- 
ment of the Animals and Birds at the Gardens — Earl of Dun- 
donald and Countess of Jersey—-Drive in Hyde Park— -I^net 
of Gen. Yon Scholten — Cordiality and kindness of the Genenl 
and Capt Oxbolme^-Rev. Mr. Ellis and Mrs. Ellis- 
Piazza Coffee-Sotue, London, 
June 12th, 1832. 

DEAR VIROINIAy 

A LONG interval in my dates — four days— compared 
with the frequency with which they appear in the 
preceding pages, has occurred, as you will perceive, 
by looking at that which. 1 have now made. 

The truth b, that our travel from Liverpool wns 
so rapid, and during it we saw so much to excite 
and keep the mind and feelings on the qw vive^ that 
we found ourselves in a fever when we arrived, which 
required two or three days at least of quiet to subdue. 
We should not have made ourselves known to any one 
in that time, had we not very accidentally, but great- 
ly to our pleasure, fallen in with a party with whom 
we had become acquainted, some time since, in the 
United States. General Von Scholten, of Copenha- 
gen, at present the governor-general of the Danish 

9 
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Islands in the West Indies, with his suite, was pass- 
ing through London, to Falmouth, to join a ship 
of war, from which he had disembarked in the 
Downs, on his way to the West Indies. Himself 
and the gentlemen accompanying him had apart- 
ments at the Bedford Hotel, adjoining that at which 
we are ; and we very unexpectedly met, neither know- 
ing that the other was in the kingdom. 

The general received so much kind attention fixHn 
the citizens and government of the United States, 
when there the last year, as Minister Extraordinary 
from the Court of Denmark, on his way to the West 
Indies, that we were hailed and welcomed by him 
with the cordiality of a friend and brother. And the 
next, being his last day in London, were made his 
guests for it, with a warmth of heart, that did not 
allow a refusal. 

After spending the morning in an interchange of 
calls, we at three o'clock joined himself, Gov. Rosen- 
hall of the Island of St. Thomas, and Dr. Stevens, a 
Scotch physicianof celebrity at. ached to the suite of 
the governor-general, but at present on leave of ab- 
sence, in a drive around Regent's Park, and a visit 
to the Zoological Gardens — one of the most interest- 
ing and most fashionable of the modern nttmctious 
of the kind in the metrapolis. 

The general, with a military cloak thrown round 
him, mounted the coachman's box, while the rest of 
us occupied the inside of an open landau. And in a 
few minutes after leaving our hotel, we were in the 
midst of the fashion and splendour of Regent Street. 
Tliis is a grand avenue, opened withiu the last ten 
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years, between St. James' Park,near the Thames, and 
Regent's Park, some two miles or more distant from 
it, at the north western section of the whole metro- 
polis. It is not entirely straight, but is divided into 
three sections of about an equal length, by a curva- 
ture just after crossing Piccadilly, on the St. James' 
side, called the quadrangle or cobnnaile, and by a 
second] at Langham Place, at a similar distance 
from Regent's Park. 

The architecture of brick, stuccoed and painted 
in imitation of a yellowish Portland stone, though 
very various in its details, presents, as a whole, a 
range of stately buildings on either hand the entire 
distance, relieved and adorned at different points by 
columns and pilasters, and highly ornamented balus- 
trades and parapets. In its length, width, and archi- 
tecture of uniform stateliness, it, probably, is the most 
princely street in the world. And, at this season of 
the year, when all the rank and fashion of the king- 
dom are in town, on a fine morning, such as that on 
which we first drove through it, affords, in the mul- 
titude of splendid equipages and liveried servants^ 
and in the dress and air of the throngs met in carri- 
ages and on foot, an imposing exhibition of the ex- 
tent and varied forms of the out-door^ and every-day 
magnificence of the " Court end." 

The equipages and servants present, to my eye, 
the most striking difference, I have yet observed, in 
the externals of life here and at home. The heavy, 
dark-coloured chariots, with rich trimmings and em- 
blazonry, and wide flowing hammer-cloths ; the gay 
liveries of crimson, yellow, blue, blended with 
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party-coloured lace, silver, and gold; tjie small 
clothes, stockings, and pumps, so IritDly adjusted to 
the limb and so neatly kept; the powdered hair, 
graceful shoulder-knots, and snow-white ^oves of 
every coachman and every footman met, contrast, as 
strongly as can well be, with the light and gay ve 
hicles of our cities ; the indistinguishable and too 
c^ten negligent dress of our servants ; and the entire 
simplicity of our whole style in this respect. 

The Parks of London constitute one of its most 
beautiiul and attrac ive features ; and are equally the 
sources of health and of pleasure to its citizens and 
the ^ beau monde.^^ That of St. James, taking its 
name from the palace immediately adjoining ; the 
Green Park, which a stranger would suppose only a 
section of the former, the only separation between 
them being a light iron railing; and Hyde Park, 
forn[Hxl,lill within a very few years, the western boun- 
dary of the metropolis. St. James^ Park, about two 
miles in circumference, and the Green Park, much 
smaller, are not open to carriages and horsemen, ex- 
cept under some privilege connected with the royal 
fitmilyor household, but at all times to pedestrians (^ 
every character. They are filled, particularly the 
former, with fine groves of stately trees ; with lawns 
and beautiful shrubbery ; and are adorned with sheets 
of water, artificially disposed — so as to give the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful lake, with varied points and 
islets and many other characteristic features of such 
sceneiy— ^nd form a delightful promenade. 

Hyde PaHc, which is separated from the Gree& 
Park only by the width of the road in which Picca* 
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dilly terminates, at Hyde Park comer, is several mi)es 
in circumference, containing near four hundred acres, 
exclusive of Kensington Gardens, which are a con- 
tinuation of it on the west ; and which originally 
formed a part of the Park. This is less artificially 
laid out and adorned, and contains fewer trees than 
the former,- but is an airy and fine extent of ground ; 
and being open to horsemen and to carriages, ex- 
cept hackney coaches and other public vehicles, is 
daily, in the fashionable season, a scene of much 
animation and splendour in the morning drives of the 
** haut ton.'' 

The Regent's Park, however, is the modern boast 
of London in this respect. It is but a few years 
since it received its present form and name ; and its 
plantations are not yet grown, nor its embellishments 
completed. The area of the enclosure is nearly equal 
to that of Hyde Park, from which it is distant a mile 
and more on the north ; and is about three miles in 
circumference. It is nearly circular ; and has an 
outer and an inner drive. The first intended to be 
faced with a succession of magnificent rows of 
houses, called terraces, of different names, many of 
which are already completed ; and the last to be 
studded with separate villas of princely elegance. 
The taste and beauty of the design upon which it is 
formed are as yet but imperfectly exhibited ; but the 
disposition of the whole in water, lawn, and planta- 
tion, is said by connoisseurs to be in a perfection of 
the art of landscape gardening — an art in which 
tlie English greatly excel. 
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Tbe approach through Poriland PItoe and Re- 
gent Oircos is fine ; and tlie whole drive aroaiid 
beaotifui. One of tbe niost pleasantly situated and 
oonspicoous of the villas of the inner drcle was 
poiated out to us, by Dr. Stevens, as that occupied 
by the Marchioness of Wellesley and Miss Catoo, 
grand*daughters of our venerable fellow-citizeB and 
distinguished patriot, Carroll of Carrollton. We 
found a great throng of equipages and boraenien at 
the entrance of the Zoobgicai Gardens, occupying 
a section of the Park in the north-east ; and, igno- 
rant of the manner of gaining an admission, might 
have experienced some diflScuIty in securing it, but 
for the politeness of Count Danniskiold, a young 
Danish noble, who met us by appointment at the 
gate. • 

Tbe gardens are a menagerie and aviary, in which 
the numerous rare and beautiful specimens of ani« 
mals and birds collected by the Zoological Society 
are accommodated in a manner most congenial to 
their native habits respectively, so far as this is prac- 
ticable in a state of confinement; and with a cleanli- 
ness, beauty, and taste of arrangement, that make 
the examination of them a source of unmingled gra- 
tification to the visitor. The grounds are extensive, 
lying on both sides of the road, beneath which a tun- 
nel is cut \ so that you can view the whole, after en- 
tering on either side, without scarce being aware of 
having recrossed tlie street. The nutnber of qua- 
drupeds and birds amounts to several hundreds; and 
an hour quickly elapses in strolling from cage to cage, 
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surroimded by the choicest plants and sfanibbery, 
and ID passing from walk to walk, interspersed with 
flower beds, and relieved by stretches of water jfbr 
the water-fowl and other aquatic creatures. 

Some of the company were as much the objects 
of curiosity to us as any of the ^ real lions.^' Such 
as the Earl of Dundonald, late Lord Cochrane, of 
South American valour and celebrity. The Countess 
of Jersey, celebrated for her beauty and elegance, 
and, as a conspicuous leader of the fashionable world. 
Mi's. Beaumont, the bride of a member of Parlia- 
ment and beautiful daughter of Mr. Wiggins, an 
American resident of London, &c. 

From the gardens we continued our drive to Hyde 
Park, in which direction much of the company, leav- 
ing with us, also proceeded ; and for another hour 
our carriage made one in the hundreds of every de- 
scription, coursing its broad avenues in au endless 
whirl — while numbers of persons on horseback, both 
ladies and gentlemen, added to the animation and 
varied display of the scene. A station at one of the 
angles of a drive even for five minutes, on a fine day, 
at a fashionable hour, would be sufficient I should 
think to cause a person's head to turn with gid- 
diness, at the constant whirl of the double line of 
equipages, glittering with gilding and livery, that 
would be passing in review. 

A dinner with Gen. Von SchoUen and Gov. Rosen- 
hall at the Bedford Hotel, completed the day ; 
Count Danniskiold and Captain Oxholme, the mi- 
litary aid of the Governor General, making up the 
number of our party- There was a cordiaUty of 
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manner and warmth of heart in the civilities of these 
gentlemen, truly grateful to those who had not yet 
sought out a single friend, in this wilderness of human 
beings. Had we been their own countrymen and 
their most chosen friends, we could not have receiv- 
ed more kindly expressions of friendship and good- 
will, l^hey urged us in the most flattering manner 
to visit Copenhagen before our return to the United 
States ; and left with us letters, which, should we do 
so, would doubtless secure a hospitable reception ia 
the most interesting circles of the Danish Capital. 

The rest and quiet of the Sabbath proved suf- 
ficiently restorative to enable me to sally forth, yes- 
terday morning, to make known my arrival to the 
most intimate of my personal friends. 

The Rev. Mr. Ellis, the associate and endeared 
companion of my residence, as a missionary at the 
Sandwich Islands, was the first to whom 1 hasten- 
ed. The leading incidents in the lives of each have 
been so strikingly similar, and the dispensations by 
which we have been removed and separated from 
our chosen work in the islands of the sea, so 
much the same, that the close intimacy characteriz- 
ing our intercourse at the Pacific, has become a bro- 
therhood, than which tliere can be none more strong, 
or more dear. And our interview could scarce fail of 
being delightful and refreshing to the hearts and af- 
fections of both. 

For more than six years past, he has been indefa- 
tigably and successfully engaged in promoting the 
interests of the cause to which he is consecrated, by 
eloquent appeals to the Christian public in all 
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parts of his native kingdom, in behalf of the heathen 
world, and by various publications — ^The Tour 
of Hawaii, Polyne»an Researches, &c« &c. con- 
taining much of the most interesting and valuable 
matter, on the subject of missions, ever issued from 
the press. 

Within the last few weeks he has been appointed 
the Corresponding Secretary of the London Mis* 
Sionary Society ; an office of high importance and 
responsibility, but one for which his long personal 
experience in the missionary work, his untiring zeal 
and acknowledged talent eminently fit him ; and in 
which, by his efficiency, wisdom and piety, 1 doubt 
not he will prove himself a worthy successor to such 
men as the Rev. Dr. Burder, and the Rev. William 
Orme. 

After spending some time at the Missicm House, 
I accompanied him to his residence at Islington, a 
northern suburb of the city, to pass the night beneath 
his roof. Eight years ago, at the Sandwich Islands, 
1 took leave of Mrs. £llis before her embarkation 
for England, under the full persuasion that the bed 
of suffering upon which she had then long been ly- 
ing, would soon be to her a bed of death. But, two 
years afterwards, I found her in London, still its 
tenant in unmitigated affliction. And now, at the end 
of six additional years, have again met her in circum- 
stances so much the same, that it seems hut yester- 
day that 1 gave a last grasp to the enfeebled hand, 
and a last look at the pallid but saint-like features, 
from which the spirit chastened and made ready, 
appeared just taking its glorious and eternal flight 
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In the case of this refined and lovely woman, 
** patience hath had its perfect work;^^ and the spirit 
of Christianity, in its meekness, cheerful submis- 
sion, and joyous hopes, a delightful and instructive 
illustration. Confiding with unshaken trust in the 
truths of revelation, and reposing sweetly on the 
righteousness which it sets forth for acceptance with 
God, her soul hath been kept " in perfect peace." 
Even in paroxysms of unequalled sufTering, praise 
and thankfulness have been the only language of 
her heart. And when all earthly good has been 
most shrouded to her in darkness, such light hath 
rested on the realities of a better world, that cheer- 
fulness and joy have beamed on every feature, in the 
persuasion, that ^* eye hath not seen, nor ear beard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
what God hath prepared for them that love Hia^«'' 
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LETTER XIII. 
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Palace of St. James — State apartments— New palace — ^Duke of 
Wellingfton — ^Talleyrand — ^Earl Grey — ^Presentation to the King-^ 
Sir JoGn Gordon Sinclair — Privileges of the entrte circle— Ante* 
room and diplomatic corps— Arrival in state of the Duchess of 
Kent, and the Duke of Gloucester — ^The Duchesses of Northumber- 
land and Richmond — Admiral Sir Robert Otway — Coup d'aeil of 
the throne-room — ^the Queen — ^Aspect and display of the general 
company. 

Piazza Coffee-Eousej London» 
June IStk, 1832. 
BEAR VIRGINIA, 

Mr, Vail, Charge des Affaires from Ihe United 
States at this court, early returned a call, from Cap- 
tain Bolton and myself. Mr. Van Buren, in a letter 
of introduction to him, had requested that we should 
be presented to the King and Queen ; and our names 
had already been sent to the Foreign Office, accord- 
ing to the regulations of the court, respecting those 
to receive this honour. The levee of the king was 
held on Wednesday ; and Mr. Vail called for us in 
his carriage, at one o^clock, to conduct us to the 
palace. 

This, as you are well aware, is in its exterior, an 
old and shat)by pile of irregular,. time-worn brick 
work, scarce equal, in the respectability of its front 
on Pall Mall, to the old brick State House, in Ches- 
Dut street, Philadelphia. It was originally the Hos- 
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pital of St. James; and was converted into a royal 
residence by Henry VIIL A principal part of the 
present edifice was^rected by that monarch. 

We were set down at the grand entrance, in an 
inner court, amidst a detachment of the Life Guards, 
with a band playing ; and passed up a fine staircase, 
of a double flight of white marble steps, with balus- 
trade of bronze and gilding, into a guai'd-rooin od the 
second floor. This, and the staircase, were both 
lined by the Yeomen of the Guard, leaning upoo 
lances and battle axes, in their old and fanciful dress 
of kilted jacket of scarlet, with lacings of black and 
gold, and flat round hats of black, decorated with 
ribands of red and blue. 

The guard-room opens into a picture-gallery — a 
long corridor, having a range of windows on one side, 
and a line of full-length portraits of many of t lie most 
distinguished of the kings and queens of England, on 
the walls opposite. It communicates, at the further 
extremity, with the suite of state apartments* These 
consist of a saloon, ante-room, and presence-cham- 
ber, or throne-room ; behind which last, is the king's 
closet, in which he gives audience to the ministers of 
state, foreign ambassadors, and the members of the 
royal family. 

The state-rooms are spacious and lofty — some 
sixty feet in length, perhaps, by forty in breadth, with 
ceilings of proportionate height. They form a range 
at right angles, with the gallery and guard-room, and 
communicate with each other by stately folding doors 
of mahogany, in the centre of each separating wall, 
with a smaller door on either side. So, that, when ail 
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are thrown open, there are three long perspectives of 
the suite. The folding doors, however, are kept shut, 
exoept for the passage of some member of the royal 
family arriving in state. Four lofty windows, iji 
each apartment, overlook the courts and gardens of 
the palace, from which the music of the finest bands 
in the kingdom swelled upon the ear, with animating 
and delightful effect 

The. walls of the saloon and ante-room are of a 
light salmon colour, and those in the presence-cham- 
ber hung in crimson damask. In the whole, the cor- 
nices, mouldings, and ornaments of the ceilings are 
of the heaviest gilding ; with an effect rich and chaste, 
without being glaring or gaudy. The throne occu- 
pies the upper end of the room in which it is placed, 
opposite the range of folding doors, opening through 
the other apartments. It is of crimson and gold, ele- 
vated three steps above the floor, beneath a magnifi- 
cent canopy of crimson Genoa velvet, with hangings 
to correspond. 

The furniture in all, is much the same ; consisting 
of magnificent mirrors and pier-tables, in heavy gild- 
ing ; of splendid lustres or-molu hanging, from the ceil- 
ings, and candelabras of a similar style, upon massive 
brackets on the walls— ^with portraits of George II., 
George 111., and George IV., and several large paint- 
ings, naval, military, and landscape, by masters, op- 
posite the windows and over the doors. 

The want of carpets on the polished floors of oak, 

however, struck me as a defect in the keeping of the 

suite; and, to my eye, imparted a nakedness and 

coldness to the whole, detracting greatly from the 

10 
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air of magnificence and luxury, anticipated in the in- 
terior of a British palace. 

I was disappointed both in the coup d^oeil, and in the 
more leisurely observation of the apartments. Tlie; 
have been allowed to fall, it is probable, into a state 
of neglige^ from the fact, that they are soon to be de- 
serted, and the whole pile to be torn down. A new 
palace, for the town residence of their majesties, is 
rapidly being erected, on the opposite side of the 
Parky better suited in its accommodations and style, 
to the magnificence of the empire, and to the present 
manner of life in the kingdom, than the long re- 
proached, old St James. 

Immense sums have been expended upon the 
structure, with the intention of having it all that the 
state residence of the monarchs of Great Britain 
should be, in point of convenience and splendour; 
but it is feared^ I am told, that, externally at least, 
the architecture and general effect will disappoint 
the public expectation. It already presents an ex- 
tensive mass on the west side of St. James^ Park, 
within full view of its lake and islands, and beautiful 
l^wns and shrubbery; but is so blocked up and 
screened by walls and fences, and other temporary 
obstructions for the accommodation of the workmen, 
that no correct judgment can be formed of the de- 
sign, or of the fagade that will eventually be pre- 
sented by the architect. 

But to the presentation. Being with a gentleman 
of diplomatic rank, we shared with him the privileges 
of the entrte ; and passed through the saloon, or first 
apartment, where the general company assemble. 
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into the ante-room, appropriated to the reception of 
the ministers of state and other high ofiicers in the 
government and household, and to the foreign am* 
bassadors. 

We were in good time, and among the first to arrive. 
The Duke of Welhngton, however, was already in the 
room, and of course arrested almost exclusively our 
first attention. Time has laid his hand with dis- 
tinctive marks upon him ; and be has lost much, in 
face and form, of the imposing ftir and strongly 
marked character distinguishable in IS^t^ and por- 
traits taken, at an earlier and more flattering period 
of his life and history. He is only of middling 
height, or very little above it, is not stout, stoops a 
little, and appears to be, what is,, perhaps, best ex- 
pressed by the familiar phrase, ** old and broken.^^ 

Thinking of him only, as associated in my mind^s 
eye with the image formed by hearing and reading 
of him when a school and college boy, fifteen and 
twenty years ago — ^kept up by representations since 
seen on canvass and in marble — ^the involuntary in- 
quiry on a first glance was, ^^ Can this be the hero of 
Waterloo, and the conqueror of Bonaparte?'' Still 
it is evident that he has possessed a fine, command- 
ing face, though, 1 diould think, one never equal in 
its traits of genius to that which distinguishes the 
heads of a Washington and a Napoleon. 

He was in conversation, at the time, with Prince 
Leiven, the Russian ambassador ; and so slight was 
the impression made by his personal appearance, 
that, to my own surprise, 1 soon found myself stand- 
ing with my back towards him, forgetful alike of his 
presence and his glory. 
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This may perhaps be accounted for, however, bjr 
the entrance, in the mean time, of Talleyrand from 
a private audience in the king^s closet We have 
just saved a sight of this prince of politicians and 
diplomatists. He is taking leave, the present week, 
of their majesties for a visit to the continent during 
the summer ; and, had we not now have met him, 
vve probably never should. His looks are by iar 
more indicative of the character he sustains in the 
world, than are those of Wellington ; and, were we 
living in an age of superstition, his is just the face 
and figure to which, in sailor^s phrase, *^ I would give 
a wide berth.'* A disfigured foot, a natural mal- 
formation, or an effect of the gout, would, in a darker 
period of the world, have confirmed the suspicion 
which a glance at his countenance might excite^ that 
he had received aid, in the political game played by 
him through the last half century, from a quarter 
where few are fond of being on very famiUar terms. 

His countenance is sallow, deeply wrinkled, and 
imbedded in a large quantity of widely frizzled gray 
hair. As he moved slowly along, supporting his 
slender and feeble frame by a cane in one hand, in 
addition to the arm of a friend held by the other, and 
sank into a seat, as if exhausted by the interview of 
courtesy just had with the king, 1 could but think 
of his celebrated remark upon hearing of the retreat 
of Bonaparte from Russia — ^^C^est le commencement 
du^nP^ and mentally exclaim of himself, so far as 
this life and world are concerned, " C^est la Jin du 
fin!'' 

The prime minister. Earl Grey, and Viscount Pal- 
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merstOD, secretary for foreign affairs, with numerous 
other members of the cabinet, were soon s^ded to 
the circle ; and were early joined by the whole diplo- 
matic corps, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Worcester, &c, &c. The Rev. Dr. Wil- 
son, the newly made Bishop of Calcutta, with others 
of the clergy, and gentlemen and nobles of every 
rank, to some three or four hundred, entered fiom 
the first apartment, after the commencement of the 
levee. 

At the end of half an hour, His Majesty, having 
completed the private audiences of the day, was an- 
nounced as in readiness to receive the ambassadors 
and their suites ; and we followed Mr. Vail in his 
order into the presence chamber, by the door next 
the windows. The King, attended by the Duke of 
Devonshire the Lord Chatnberlain, Lord Lilford, as 
Lord in waiting, and other gentlemen of his house- 
hold, stood on one side the room, near a window, 
and not in front of the throne. With the excep- 
tion of the shaking of hands, the immediate presen- 
tation did not differ in its form and manner, from an 
introduction at the levee of the President at Wash- 
ington ; and the conversation of a few moments with 
each, following the mention of bur names, and the 
bows of salutation, was (|uite as informal and as 
much prolonged as is customary, in ordinary cases, 
in the drawing-room of the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic. The putting of a few questions, with 
their answers, such as the section of the Union from 
which we came, our intended stay in England, 
course of travel, &c. constituting the " gracious re- 

10* 
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ceptioD,^^ with which all, on such occaaons, are sa- 
tisfied and grateful. 

The whole had less stiflfoess and form in H, and 
nx>re meaning, than the similar ceremony tbrougfa 
which I went, in 1829, at the imperial Court of Bra- 
sul, where five bows, without the utterance of a word, 
constituted the honour. 

His majesty is a short, stout man, of mild and be- 
nignant expression of countenance ; and is, no doubt, 
as generally reported, a plain-hearted and generous- 
spirited sailor. He was in the simple unirorm of an 
admiral ; and in dress and whole manner, as might 
have been expected, the least formal of the assem- 
blage. The ambassadors and their attaches remaia 
in the throne room, after making their salutations, 
while the levee is being held ; but persons presented 
by them return, according to the etiquette of the 
Court, with the general company to the ante-room, 
by a different door from that at which' they entered, 
thus making a semi-circular sweep through the 
apartment. 

Among other gentlemen we unexpectedly met, 
was an old and intimate friend of captain Bolton, 
Sir John Gordon Sinclair, of the royal navy, a grand- 
son of the late Duke of Gordon, and of the Duchess 
of that title, so distinguished at the close of the last 
century, in the most brilliant circles of England and 
the Continent, for wit, beauty and accomplishments. 
He resides at present upon an estate near Edinburgh, 
is a noble, warm-hearted sailor, and gave us a most 
cordial invitation to visit him there, with the assur- 
ance that we should meet firom him a true Scottish 
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welcome. Captain Bouctuer, another naval friend, 
ivho has been very kind in his attentions, also joined 
us for the half hour we afterwards remained at the 
palace. 

Cards, received through Mr. Vail, from a diplo* 
matic lady, gave us an opportunity, in the evening, 
of being present, with him, at an entertainment, 
crowded with much of the most distinguished and 
most polished society of the court circles. I expected 
to have found, in this view of society, something 
more distinctive of grade, in the polish and manners, 
and various traits of high life, than the company pre- 
sente^. 

The gentlemen, in their general appearance, ad- 
dress, and conversation, did not differ, that I could 
perceive, from those of a similar standing with us ; 
and among the ladies, there was nothing in the tour- 
nure^ even of those of the most distinguished rank and 
celebrity, in the gracefulness of their movements or 
the polish of their manners, or in taste and elegance 
of costume — ^with the exception of a greater display 
of magnificent jewellery, in cases of extreme wealth, 
such as the marchioness of Londonderry, &c. — ^to 
distinguish them, in the least, from an equal number 
of the elite of our own country. 

Although I knew, that, in the throng, we were 
constantly brushed by the drapery of duchesses and 
countesses, and ladies of every rank ; and were el- 
bowing and elbowed by dukes and princes of the 
blood, still 1 was so little impressed with being in a 
company, differing, even in appellation, from persons 
of good breeding at home, that the strongest impres- 
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sion I received of being in the midst of the haut ton 
of the empire, was while waiting on the stair-case 
and in the halls, for our carriage, and hearing a succes- 
Aon of the first titles in the kingdom, passed down 
from landing to landing, in the call for their respec- 
tive equipages. 

To many, this proved a useless form, at the time; 
and it was in vain, among others, that the ^ Ameri- 
can Minister's carriage,'* was called and recalled, by 
a dozen voices, a dozen times. The footman, at last, 
came to say, that it could not be got to the door for 
at least a half hour ; and, after the fatigue of the day, 
we were very well satisfied to walk to it, at the dis- 
tance of a square and more, with the whole street 
blocked up in every part, rather than be out till a late 
time of night. 

But the grand show of the week, dear V , has 

been that of the Queen's last drawing-room for the 
season, held the day after the levee of the King. 

The Captain, in the full dress uniform of his rank, 
and 1, in a new suit of canonicals — ^gown, band, and 
scarf, with a little flat, three-cornered hat, of silk, to 
carry in my hand, for vain would have been the at- 
tempt to have placed it on any corner of my head- 
were in readiness, on the occasion, by one o'clock, to 
take up Mr. Vail, in our way to St. James'. Car- 
riages having the entree, approach the palace through 
the park ; and the gates at the entrance, and the 
walks, for a mile, were crowded with people, col- 
lected to witness the arrival, in this direction, of the 
Ministers, the members of the Royal Family, and 
the Ambassadors — while St. James-street and Pall 
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iVIall, by which the general company approach, were 
doubly thronged, for a similar object. 

The horse guards, the most completely caparisoned 
and most magnificent troop in the world, were on 
post at different points in the park ; and detachments 
of grenadiers, with bands, were stationed in the im- 
mediate avenues to the palace. We were early. 
But a gorgeous coach, widi a coachman and two or 
three footmen, in state liveries, stiff with gold lace, 
laced chapeau, powdered wigs and gold headed 
canes, was seen, here and there, rolling towards 
the point of ceremony, or already setting down, in 
the courts of the palace, some important and privi- 
leged personage. The simplicity of the equipage in 
which we were, a plain carriage, without any in« 
signia of rank, and a single footman, out of livery, 
contrasted strikingly with these ; and I could not help 
thinking, that, in all probability, as we drove along, 
the question would pafss through a thousand minds, 
*^ who can these be, who, with so unpretending a 
conveyance, are admitted to a privilege denied to the 
first peers of the realm, not in office T^' 

The only, difference 1 observed, in the arrange- 
ments of this and the preceding day, was, that the 
bands of music were in state dresses ; and, that noble 
looking grenadiers, in addition to the yeomen of the 
guard, lined the staircases, as well as the outer courts. 
The portrait gallery and the throne room, wero also 
lined by " the honorable company of the gentleiAen 
pensioners," under the command of Sir George Po- 
cock, the standard-bearer, and Mr. Wilson, the king^s 
harbinger. 
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The Princess Lieiven, with a magnificent display 
of jewellery, in tiara and corsage, was the first of the 
Ambassadresses to enter the chamber of the entree 
circle; and .was quickly followed by theCounicss of 
Ludoff, from Naples; Madame Bermudez, from 
Spain ; the Baroness Balow, from Prussia, &c. &c. 
with their husbands, the Ambassadors, and charges ; 
the attaches, members of the ministry and household, 
with their ladies and daughters, till, in a few moments, 
we were in the midst of a sparkling galaxy of gems, 
and surrounded and overtopped by clouds of court 
plumes. 

Feathers and diamcxids, with lappets of lace, 
formed the universal head-dress of the ladies ; aod 
each wore a train, some two or three yards in length, 
of an endless variety of material, colour, and decora- 
tion — ^principally, however, in embroideries of silver 
and gold, and some in entire tissues of the same. 

Of the company, the Duchess of Richmond was 
one of the most conspicuous for beauty, blended 
with great intelligence and vivacity of expression, 
and a high polish and afiability of manner. Her 
grace of Northumberland, though not apparently so 
youthful, and not so handsome, left also a very stri- 
king impression on ray mind, as to a superiority of 
character and elegance of manners. She is the go- 
verness of the Princess Victoria, and, 1 should judge, 
admirably qualified for the situation. 

But the impression which threatened to be most 

serious in its consequences to myself, dear V , 

came from a different quarter — ^from a tall girl of 
twenty, of sedate and dignified air and countenance, 
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but evidently under the influence of an insuppressi- 
ble agitation. For this, I was, at first, entirely unable 
to account ; though persuaded that it could not arise, 
in one so evidently of high rank, from the mere intimi- 
dation even of a first appearance at court. She was 
accompanied by a stout female of middle age, whose 
general appearance contrasted strongly with this 
seemingly meek, serious, and sensitive creature^ She, 
too, was far from being in a perfectly composed state; 
and, though I saw her, two or three times, by a look 
and gesture, rebuke the tremor of the younger, was 
obliged herself, constantly to have recourse to the 
revivifying qualities of sal volatile^ or something of 
the kind, concealed in her handkerchief. 

My sympathies were so strongly enlisted in favour 
of the one appearing to be the protegee, that 1 could 
not avoid inquiring of a friend beside me, intimately 
acquainted with the court circle, who they were. 
The answer at once explained the case. It was the 

, of no enviable notoriety, making her way to the 

Queen, for the first time since the accession, without 
an assurance, it is probable, of the character of her 
reception ; and bringing, as a kind of peace offering, 
it may be, a young and lovely daughter, for a first 
presentation. 

1 do not know how graciously her majesty may 
have thought proper to receive the former, but was 
gratified to learn, that the daughter had been most 
kindly welcomed, and been honoured with the royal 
kiss. 

After a considerable portion of tlie entrfee circle had 
assembled, the folding doors of the suite were thrown 
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open, for the passage of the Duchess of Kent, into 
the throne-room. She had arrived in state, from her 
residence at Kensington palace, attended by L«ad; 
Charlotte St. Maur, and Sir John Conroy, of her 
household. She is an intelligent looking woaian, of 
middle height and size, and of kind and amiable ex- 
pression. Her air, without any mingling of hauteur, 
is that of one bred in courts ; and in a silver lama 
dress, trimmed with lace and diamonds, and train of 
pink and silver, she passed through the long lines, 
formed for her by. the company, from room to room, 
in a succession of courtesies, made on either hand, 
with great grace and courteousness. 

The Duke of Gloucester also came in state, and, 
with several of the gentlemen of his household, en- 
tered the presence-chamber in the same manner. He 
is very tall and finely formed, and is said to have 
been, when young, the handsomest man in the king- 
dom. At present, he seems in ill-health, and looks 
pale and debilitated. 

Prince Adalbert, a younger son of the king of 
Prussia, has, for some time, been on a visit to their 
majesties. He receives great attention from the 
court ; and arrived with his suite, in the royal car- 
riages, sent with an escort, to bring him from his ho- 
tel. He remained sometime in the ante-room. He 
is quite young — not more than twenty or twenty- 
two ; is simple and unaffected in his appearance and 
manners, and said to possess an intelligent and culti- 
vated mind. The aides-de-camp accompanying him, 
are monstrously overgrown young men, dressed like 
himself, in military costume, with boots large enough 
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for Goliah. One of these,«taiid]fig beside a state-page 
of his tnajest;y<^a tidy, trim, little figure of ten, scarce 
reaching to the otber^s knee, equipped en mUtaire^ 
however, with-steel heels and rattling scabbard, aind 
a wide chapeau beneath his arm — who entered about 
the same time, and made his way with an air of no 
little consequence to the thronerroom, exhibited not 
an inapt illustration of Gkilliver and a Lilliputians 

The Duke of Devonshire, the lord cb^tmberlatn, 
passed frequently through the room. He has a noble 
figure, with 'strongly marked features, and is the stan- 
dard of taste, "elegance, and high breeding in the 
court and kingdom. Every thing for which he stands 
responsible, it is said, is always sure to be comme il 
Jaut. . : -s 

Shortly after two o'clock, ther procession into the 
presence-chanibef commenced^ It was led by the 
ladies of the diplomatic jcorps, according to their 
length of residence at the court. The tr^in of their 
dresses is carried on the left arm, till they reach the 
entrance-door, when it is dropped by them, and spread 
widely behind by gentlemen in attendance, and flows 
at full length after the figure of the wearer^ while she 
makes her salutations to the; queen, and completes 
the'circuit of the room. ' A space more than six feet 
in length is thus required, for the movement of each 
of the fair ones ; and, when hoops were worn, six feet 
square even, could hardly have sufficed for the full 
display of each stately figure. 

The. advance was slow ; the qtieen ccMiversing 
freely with each of the embassadors and their ladies, 
as they successively pre^sented themselves before her. 

11 
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The king, as oo the day previous, sixxxl near a win- 
dow OD one side of the room, attended by the Duke 
of C^vonsbire, Lord Combermere, and others of his 
household. In the oumber, was Admiral Sir Robert 
Waller Otway. 1 had made the, acqna inimce of this 
genilenaaD, and received much kind attention from 
him, when he was in command, some, two or three 
years 3ince« of the -Britiah fleet «t Rio de Janiero. 
Captain Bolton had also known him in South Ame- 
rica. He is now a groom of the king^s bed-chantib^, 
asul was in waiting. Not aware of our being in the 
kingdom, the look with which he recognized us on 
our entrance, was one of great suiprise, but evidently 
of equal pleasure. And porceiving, that it would be 
sometime yet, before we couM get within reach of 
him, he hastened from his.posttto ^ve us a most 
kind welcome, by a cordial shake of ^ hand, though 
not. without fear, as be whispered to us, that by it he 
was infringing ail the rules of court ettq.uette — ^fol- 
lowed by the declaration, *•*•! cannot help it, however, 
where are yQu to be £>und— 1 will see you- aocm,^^ as 
be hastily returned to his statioa - - ^ 

Whatever a formal courtier might {bink of this ma- 
nifestation of the kind and open-hearted i^irit, charac- 
terizing our friend, it was^ under the circumstances, 
highly gratifying to us ; especially, as a proof of the 
iqustice of the remark,.not unfrequently heard, that 
^^ an English friend abroad, is a haughty stranger at 
home.'' We were brought into rather bold rdief by 
it, however, for the eyes of half the court became fixed 
on us, while the question^ in whisper, wad heard on 
every side, " Wio are. they — who are they?" The 






*tKqp too; at which this attention towards us was eli- 

cited, happened to be unfortunate, if the term can 

properly be used in reference to a trifle, for we als6 

had been betrayed into a breach of etiquette. The 

import of " glaves-^-gloves^'' whispered to us by one 

of the gentlemen in waiting, was at once understood. 

In the surprise and pleasure of meeting Sir Robert, 

we had omitted to draw the glove on the left hand, 

as w^ ekxtered; and, it is not etiquette, at St. James's 

. ai leasts as IrecolteGt long sdnee to have been told, 

for the hands, more tiiali the hea:d,to be covered in 

the royal |M:esence. 

After the presentation the day preceding, we now 
merely bowed to the king, and passed slowly onward 
to the throne end of the room. The coup d^ceil here, 
presented an imposing and beautiful sight. The 
queen sto6d in front of the throne, on the side next the 
windows, witK the Princess Augusta, and the Duch- 
esses of Cumberland and Kent on her left, and the 
ladies o( the ambassadors, and others of the entree 
circle grouped near; while, on the steps of the throne 
behind, were the ladies of the household, the Mar- 
chionesses df Westmeath and WeHesley, the Count- 
ess of Brownlow, &c. on one side, and the maids of 
honour, Miss Paget, Mfes De Roos, Miss Bagot, &c. 
on the other. ' 

The queen is tall and slender in figure, and not 
handsome in face; though the expression of her 
countenance is that of amiability, blended with intel- 
ligence and decision of character. It is said, that 
' she has feh very si^nsibly, the political agitations of 






the country ; and the loss, in a degree, d^tike gipal 
^popularity which attended, and for some time fol- 
lowed, the accession of her husband to the throne. 
My sympathies were also excited for her in another 
respect. She has the reputation of being most kind 
in her domestic and social affsctions ; and a favDU^ 
ite niece, the Princess Louisa, of one of the German 
states, is now on a death-bed, at Windsor. The 
queen is unremitted in her personal .attentions to her ; 
and, 1 was told,, had passed a principal part of the 
night previous, in the chamber of suffering and death, 
before starting for London to hold the Drawing-room. 
She seemed already fatigued, and weary with the 
ceremony, only, liien just commencing; and, no 
doubt, would gladly have escaped altogether its irk- 
some forms. Her dress was silver and white^ with 
a train of the same; a diadem of diamonds, sur- 
mounted by plumes, and ornaments for the ears and 
neck, of corresponding magnificence. 

She received us courteously, op our presentation 
by Mr. Vail, asking us two or three questions each — 
how long since we had arrived, whether we intended 
travelling in company, &c. &c. tilU with a bow, 
we made way for thos^ behind ; and ^dually re- 
treated, with our faces towards the court, to the ante- 
room. 

All the privileged nuiiiber had not yet ^tered. It 
was not for a half iiour yet, that the doors ^^ihe sa- 
loon were thrown open, and the general company, 
amounting to some five or six hundred commenced, 
what is humourously called by some o( the di{doma- 
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tists,*** tkel&ng ww.'* A green cont on Kght support- 
era, is exte^^ around the walls^of ttm first room, 
allOVviog ^o OP tbree only fe walk abreast of eaoh 
other; and in this iaa«qgr th^ enter the ante-room, 
and slowly pass in a Une to the door jof the throne- 
chamber. The procession necessarily moves very 
slowly ; and, by taking a station near, we had a full 
opportunity of surveying at leisure, all the beauty and 
fashion^ as well as the rank of the kingdom. Count 
Danniskiold, Captain Boucbier, and others of eur 
acqunintance, were very kind, in pointing out to us 
the most celebrated of the kaut ton : thus giving an 
identity, 



^ A habitatioQ and a natoe,'* 

to observations^ which otl^erwise would have been 
like '^ an airy vision'^ apd a dreanv 

The variety,, taste and splendour of dress, and 
the shades of beauty and /character passing be- 
fore us in this review of twp hours wa#4)ewil- 
dering. And, long before it c\osed^hej^\ple sij^te - 
of apartments presented, in the groupings of those 
who had made tbeir^oTzge to the throne, a scej|p 
of brilliance-T-exTiibiting every character of naval, 
military, court^nd jp*ofessional dress — which need- 4 
ed only the effect of candlelight poured from the 
ch.andeliers above, and from the lustres and canda- 
labra around, to make it all that imagination l^j^ 
sketched of the splendour of one of the first courts 
in Christend$in^ ^ 

; i$ 11* 

r ■ -' ■ - 
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It was near four o^ciock« before we attempted to 
make our way out; aod then, accomplished it dowly 
through a double row of la*dies, waitiD^, in the (Ac- 
ture gallery and guard«*room^the usual announce- 
mentt ^the cqrriage of Ladjf stHmd-so, stops the 
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LETHER XIV. 

▲K.SYBKnre amd a. iBCosvnro yisit. 

Ix»rd and L^iy B)!Toa— Autograph t^ the poet— The Adam hjoiSiy 
of Mar8bS;ate^Jteminl9cenc^ of 1826— Workmen and nek 
Gardene)r--John Urqubart and John Adam^Internew with 
the Bishop of Calcutta. 

' ' ■ f 

PUigzaCqff^ffou9f^ London, 

' . Jime lethj 1832. 

DEAR yiBGJNIA> 

You are not ignorant of the circumatances, under 
wbicfa [ became acquainted at the Sandwich Islands 
with the present Lord Byron, nor of the interest and 
attachment with wiucb 1 have long regarded hiiQ. 

Letters, in greater or Iqss frequency, have been 
interchanged by us for several years. The last ad- 
dressed tQ me bears date only a short time since — ^its 
departure for the United States having been antici- 
pated by my arrival here. Though unadvised of any 
intention on my part of crossing the Atlantic, his 
Lordship, in it, kindly gives an assurance of the 
pleasure it would afibrd him to welcome me in Eng- 
land ; and early after reaching the metropolis, 1 left 
my card with a note, at his residence in Eaton 
Place, to inform him of my unexpected arrival. 

He, is one of the gentlemen of the Queen's house- 
hold ; but, not being at present on duty, had left 
the city for a day or two, and was not at the pa- 
lace yesterday. A npte from the country apprized 
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me that he should, however, return after dinnet, and 
would expect me to pass the evediog with him- 
self and Lady Byron. 

This I did with veiy great pleasure. 1 found 
him more than ever the cordial, animated, and de- 
lightful friend and companion, who so fully won, un- 
der widely difierent circumstanees and in far dktaiit 
scenes, the confidence and friendship of my heart 
No anticipation that 1 had been led to indulge, 
of the loveliness in person and character of Ladj 
Byron, was disappointed ; and in the flow of sod, 
induced by die kindness of their reception ; in re- 
collections of the voyage of the Blonde*— mem^itos 
of which, in portraits of some of the Sandwich 
Islanders, and in different paintings having thdr 
origin in the cruise, cover the walls of the draw* 
ing-rooms— and in varied conversation on the pass- 
ing and past, 1 was in danger of forgetting that 1 was 
a guest for a first time under their roof, and of pro- 
longing my visit to an unseasonable hour. 

One subject only was mentioned, daring the even- 
ing, which gave rise to a regret — ^the fact, tha.t 1 had 
not reached town a day or two earlier,^ that I might 
have made the acquaintance of Lady Noel Byron, 
and of Ada, the daughter of the poet. They have 
just completed a visit to the family ; and had 1 been 
in London during it, should, probably, have had the 
gratification of meeting them under circumstances 
peculiarly desirable. 

Our accomplished and amiable friend, Mrs. Ogle 
Tayloe, of Washington, in showing me some books 
of autographs last winter, remarked, that had she 
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those of Byron and Bonaparte, she would scarce de- 
sire any farther addition to those already in her pos- 
session. I was then just writing a letter to the pre- 
sent Lord ; and mentioned to him the wish of my 
friend to secure the handwriting of his gifted relative 
and predecessor in the title.- The request accompa- 
nying it had not been forgotten ; and I had the satis^ 
faction now of receiving, from the Hon. Miss Byron, 
his daughter, the desired scrap for Mrs. Tayloe, 
in an original verse never printed — the more to be 
valued from its being, with the exception of some of 
his larger poems, the only manuscript in his own 
writing ilow remaining in the family. 

The morning of my present 4ate» like the evening 
of the past, has been marked by more than ordinary 
pleasure and happiness^ in the society of those whom 1 
can even here meet, as long-attached and confidential 
friends-— the Adam family of Marshgate, at Homer- 
ton, a northern suburb of the city, with* whom I took 
breakfast 

This IS one of the households into which myself 
and family were received, with all the kindness of 
Christian hospitality, on our arrival in London from 
the Sandwich Islands, in 1826; The residencerof a 
fortnight beneath their roof at that time, gave origin 
to an intimacy and friendship t^faich no length of 
separation can affect, and which th^ dissolutbn of 
time itself, I trust, will not destroy. 

Compared with the extensive parks^and splendid . 
mansions of the princes of the land, Marsbgate is an 
humble at^d unpretending retreat, .upod which, over 
the high walls by which it is screened, the passing 
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traveller would scapce bestow a second glance. But 
associated as the ^^legant sufficiency^^ within its boun- 
daries is^ with all that is most wtmnng, in the spat 
and graces of Christian piety, in a refinemeiit of mao- 
ners^ and a .cultivation of mind, there is a dmrni 
cast over its lawns and shrubbery, its streamlets and 
bridges, secluded walks and consecrated alcoves 
which to me outrivals in the afiections of the heart, 
all the greater magnificence and luxury of more no- 
ble domains. . 

1 shall not soon forget the happy imprtoenoQ first 
made upon my mind, by this example of English 
Christian life ; one only of ten thousand in the same 
class of society, which, 1 rejoice to believe, adorn 
and bless the land in its length and breadth. The 
perfect order, neatness, system and quietude of the 
whole establbbment ; the exceUence^fideKty^ and at- 
tachment of the servants ; tfa^ gentleness and kind- 
ness towards them of their superiors ; the afiectionate 
interchange of the salutations of the morning and 
the evenings by parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, and friend and fiiend-r-as* they: first met for a 
sacrifice of praise and prayer at the family altar, .or 
separated after the same heaveiiiy duty for the re- 
pose of the night— all had a double oharm for me, af- 
ter having witnessed, for three year^^ scarce anything 
but tbe wildnessef heathenisai inr a pagan land* And 
seemed, from day to day, a continued illustration of 
the golden, piecept of our religion, ^o do to others," 
in-aU the eoonGuaciy o£life,>* acr we wouki have them 

dolO WB." 

^ThebenevolenoeofChristiaaity appeased Uended 
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with ererythiBg. I recellect^ the day of our recqi- 
tion by Ibem, to have been particularly struck with 
an evidence of thisj inthe firsft few moments of cpn*- 
versation wither. Adam. He was showing me the 
gardens and grounds. Every department appeared 
in the n^test possible order ; stiil, at diflferent points, 
we met workmen eloping hiwns alreiady as smooth 
as velvet, and searching the shrubbery and walks 
(or every fading leaf and every straggling pebble. 
To a remark upon this extreme care, he relied — 
*^ it is by no means necessary, Mr* Stewart, to the full 
enjoyment pf the beauties of Creation around us, 
either by inyself or family, that everything should be 
kept in the neatness you observe ; but, dear Sir, we 
are surrounded by many who scarce know where to 
get aloaf of bread, and the employment 1 thus give 
to these poor men, not only keeps them from idle- 
ness, butgaios for them an honest and comfortable 
livelihoods^ And on noticing to him a litde time 
after) the pretty effect of a. cottage seen from a par- 
ticular point, the same spirit in iher utmost amplicity 
. of heart presented itself, as he answered ; " yes, dear 
Sir, it forms a pretty otject ; but there is something 
more pleasing in it than^mere ornament — it makes a 
happy home for the family of one of the poor work- 
men We have just passed." 

The same spirit, still, there breathes its blessings 
around. This morning, while \ Was taking a hasty 
turn through the grounds, before coming to town, 1 
nciet one of tliese labourers, in a garden chair, drawn 
by his wife. He was ill, and appeared very feeble ; 
and, in answer to the question, how long he had been 
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sick, replied, *^ it is a long, long time, sir. It is more 
than thirteen months since 1 did any woik, and few 
families would have borne witlv me, a burden on 
th^m, for so long a time. But they are always doiog 
good. My poor dying body, wants for nothing — and 
they do not forget wy soul, sir, but have taught me its 
worth, and where . to seek its salvation.^' Adding, 
with emphasis, as he closed his eyes in feebleness, 
and the tears rolled down his cheeks, ^ God will re- 
ward and bless them for it 1" 

You have read the memoirs of John Urqiihart— 
an example of youthful genius and piety, scarce sur- 
passed by the intellectual attainment and spirituality 
of Martyn himself— ^hd in them have found frequent 
mention of John Adam, his counterpart in mind and 
heart, and the chosen companion of bis contempla- 
ted missionary life. He was the eldest son of this 
family ; and one of the most interesting and delight- 
ful of characters. 

Urquhart passed a vacation with hixn atMarsbgate, 
only a few weeks after my visit in 1826, and but a 
few short months before an iHustratioO', in his own 
fate, was given, of the truth of the poetic declara- 
tion, "Death loves a shining mark !'* Young Adam 



** denied to self, to earthly fame 



Denied, and earthly wealth, his kindred left, . 

And home, and ease, and all the cultivated joys. 
Conveniences, and delicate delights 
Of ripe society," 

to dwell, as a missionary, on the burning plains of 
India. But the friends who had been so closely uni- 
ted in life, were not destined to be long separated in 
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death ; and he, too, was early cut off in the midst of 
the brightest prospects of usefulness. 

It is by the memory and the prayers of such spi- 
rits, that Marshgate is consecrated. The name of a 
third, precious in the hopes of India, whose early 
years were passed under the same roof, is now just 
being added to the number, in that of the Rev. Dr. 
"Wilson, of Islington, the newly created Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

The Rev. Dr. Milnor of New York, and Mr. 
Brighham, Secretary of the American Bible Society, 
kindly furnished me with letters to this distinguished 
clergyman and writer. But, on hearing of his recent 
appointment to the See of Calcutta, and his almost 
immediate embarkation for the East, I had relin- 
quished the hope of seeing him, till invited by a note, 
in answer to one accompanying some private papers 
committed to my care for him, to the interview of a 
half hour this afternoon. 

The courtesy of this, to an entire stranger, is, un- 
der existing circumstances, strikingly characteristic 
of the kindness of heart, for which this gentleman is 
proverbial. With the exception of the morrow, 
which is the Sabbath, and on which he is to preach 
twice if not three times, this is his last day in the 
kingdom. He sets off at daybreak on Monday to 
join the ship in which he is to embark. But though 
unavoidably overwhelmed with business and engage- 
ments of every character, his door thronged with 
carriage after carriage of affectionate friends and 
parishioners, crowding to take leave of him, and his 
house lumbered with boxes and luggage for the voy- 

12 
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age, he still Bnds time, and time of his own appoint- 
ing, to give a smile of welcome and a blessing to 
a stranger and a foreigner in his native land. 

An interview, under such circumstances, with one 
worthy, in wisdom and in piety, of becoming the suc- 
cessor of a Heber, a M iddleton and a Turner, id 
one of the most important fields of usefulness in the 
world, could not fail of being delightful to me. And 
the urbanity, intelligence, and kindness of heart to- 
wards others, and cheerful trust in God for himself, 
in the new sphere upon which he now enters, which 
marked the few minutes of our conversation, will 
not soon be forgotten; and will often carry my 
thoughts and prayers to the region in which, it is de- 
voutly to be hoped, he may be spared to a fulness 
of years, as hitherto, a wise and an able preacher 
and dispenser of the richest blessings of the gospel. 
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LETTER XV. 

A I.OirDOir HOTXK, AlTD DINirXB AT SIB CHABI.X8 OOI.b'8. 

Occupation of time — Outline of a day— The Piazza Hotel — ^Its 
character — Bed-rooms — Coffee-room — ^Dinner hour — Manner of 
servings dinner — ^The head waiter — Company — Contrast with 

American table d^hote ^Private lodgings — Admiral Ogle and 

fs^ily — The Baron Schlemer— General ignorance of America 
—Rev. Dr. Thorpe, and worship at the Lock Hospital. 

35 Maddox Street^ Regent^ London, 
June 18th, 1832. 
DEAR VIRGINIA, 

A SINGLE day in society, here, convinced me, that 
the briefest outline of our movements, while in the 
metropolis, will be all with which 1 can furnish you. 
The hospitality of our friends, has already led us 
into engagements for almost every hour of our al- 
lotted stay in town ; and we have been obliged, even 
at this early period, to decline civilities which, with 
more leisure at command, it would have afforded us 
the sincerest pleasure to have accepted. As to " the 
sight-seeing" of London and its environs, a whole 
year might be busily occupied, without exhausting 
its resources of curiosity and amusement. 

Difficult as it may be, 1 will endeavour, however, 
by a few moments of hasty scribbling, occasionally at 
least, to enable you to keep " the run of us," as a 
sailor would express it, that we may not be entirely 
lost to you, in the whirl and uproar of this very Babel 
of the world. 
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To prove to you, that there is nothing imaginar)' 
in a want of leisure to write, I will niention, that 
although it is not yet a week since we made our- 
selves known, and first cast a glance around us, 1 am 
already three days behind-hand, in the record 1 am 
desirous of transmitting to you. The breakfast at 
Marshgate, in the morning, and the interview of the 
aflernoon with the Bishop of Calcutta, on Saturday, 
constitute but a small portion of the occupations of 
the day. The additions to be made form a chapter 
of contents, which would require hours, at least, 
rightly to fill up ; for, besides removing ourselves and 
luggage, from the Piazza to our preseut lodgings, dur- 
ing it, we visited, under the guidance of Captaia 
Bouchier, the Club House of the United Service 
Club; Westminster Hall and Abbey; the various 
Courts of the Judiciary of the kingdom, comnounica- 
ting with the former ; the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons ; made a call upon Mrs. Ellis ; 
and dined with a party in Belgrave Square, at the 
residence of Admiral Sir Charles Ogle. 

A week at the Piazza Coffee-House, had made us 
sufficiently acquainted, with the manner of life at a 
hotel of its class, to satisfy our curiosity, and we de- 
termined to pass the remainder of our time in tow^n, 
in private lodgings. 

I had been disposed, at a very early period after 
our arrival, to make a change from the Piazza ; but, 
only, from what 1 soon discovered to be an erroneous 
impression. The building is immediately adjoining 
one of the entrances to Covent Garden Theatre; 
and the house, from that circumstance, became as- 
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sociated Id character, in my mind, with those simi- 
larly situated, in reference to the theatres of New 
York, and other American cities. And 1 could not 
resist the feeling, that our position, in this respect, 
was not as reputable as it might be. 

A little observation, however, on the character and 
rank of the inmates, and of the gentlemen at the 
Bedford and Tavistock Hotels, and at the Humhums, 
in the same neighbourhood, supported by an inquiry 
from some of our friends, satisfied me, that there was 
no ground for uneasiness on this point. The house 
is one of high respectability ; and altogether as suita- 
ble to us, for the time, as any we could have chosen. 
The bed?rooms in it, as well as at most of the ho- 
tels at which we have yet been, are superior to those 
generally met at the best public houses in the United 
States ; and, in their dimensions, spacious beds, hand- 
some hangings, large wash and dressing tables, mir- 
rors, and other appropriate and desirable furniture, 
are not inferior to apartments of the kind, found in 
the dwellings of private gentlemen of fortune, with us. 
Its Coffee-room is a magnificent saloon, of noble 
extent and height, the walls covered with crimson 
velvet paper with gilt mouldings, and having a 
vaulted ceiling, beautifully painted in allegory. It is 
quite classical, too, in its history and associations, 
having been built by Sheridan, with studied care, 
while manager of Covent Garden, for a private reci- 
tation room, when at the height of his oratorical glory. 
As a public eating hall, however^ it has now long 
echoed to more ignoble sounds, in the jingling of 

knives, plate, and glass, than were then returnini 

12* ' 
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from above and around, to tbe bursts of tus impas- 
sioned eloquence. 

It is Uned witb a succession oi' mahogauy tables, 
each sufficiently large to accomtnodate four persons, 
if a party of that number should desire it ; one end 
being placed against tlie wall, so that those, at the 
sides of different tables, sit with their backs toward 
each other. 

At first, 1 thought this manner of eating by oner's 
self, or with a friend, at a separate table and at a dif- 
ferent hour from others in the same apartment, less 
agreeable, even, than at a table d^hote of strangers. 
Especially, during the first day or two, when, being 
partially invalids, we chose to dine at an early hour, 
under the unavoidable surveillance of some dozen 
loungers, with nothing to divert their attention from 
us but a newspaper, already pored over to ennui. 
But, it unquestionably is greatly to be preferred to 
the custom in America ; and, if generally introduced 
in our hotels, would at once do away with many of 
the vulgarisms, into which even well bred people, at 
a common table, are in danger, sometimes, in the ex- 
ercise of a kind of self*defence, of being betrayed ; 
and which have been so often and so liberally as- 
signed to Americans, as traits of national character. 

No one thinks of ordering dinner, at such a house 
as the Piazza, earlier than five o^clock ; and when, 
on one or two occasions, we have chosen to have 
ours served as early as half past three and four, it has 
been brought in by an under servant, the head waiter 
having not yet completed his toilet — a special prepa- 
ration of dress for this important repast, extending, 
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here, both in public and private establishments, to the 
servants of the dining-hall, as well as to the guests 
of the table. At what is deemed a suitable hour, how- 
ever, this important personage is found promptly on 
the field of action ; a fine gentlemanlike man, in a 
full suit of black— small clothes, silk stockings and 
pumps, with gold shoe and knee buckles ; linen and 
cravat fresh from the laundress ; a snow white nap- 
kin, carried as a badge of office, under the arm or in 
one hand, a finger of which is ornamented with a 
diamond ring, and head and whiskers brushed and 
curled, like those of a master of ceremonies at an 
assenably. Soon afterwards, the gentlemen frequent- 
ing the house for dinner, and those lodging in it, be- 
gin slowly to enter— singly, or in groups of two or 
three — each, also, in full evening costume, prepared 
for the threatre or opera, or any private entertain- 
ment, without further change of dress. Some t04)rder 
the dishes of their choice, and wait their preparation ; 
and others, to sit down to courses previously directed 
to be in readiness at the hour. 

Every movement is of the most quiet and gentle 
character, and all the conversation in an unobtrusive 
tone. Floods of light, from a range of massive chan- 
deliers above, give a moon-beam radiance by con- 
trast to the wax candles clustering upon the tables, 
amidst the glitter of plated covers and the display of 
glass and china below — ^presenting a scene, as ^ 
whole, widely different, it must be confessed, froih 
that of the grand rush at an American hotel, on the 
first sound of the bell, which summons the inmates 
to its common table in the middle of a hot afternoon. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the scenes 
are not more strongly in contrast than are the stand- 
ing in society, and the general character of the re- 
spective actors in them. In the one, they are exclu- 
sively gentlemen of leisure and high breeding, living 
here at an expense each day, equal to that of a week 
at hotels and boarding-houses of the same class in 
America ; and in the other, they are almost as en- 
tirely mere men of business, often from the com- 
monest ranks of life, and the most remote villages 
and settlements of the Union, careless, if not igno- 
rant, of the factitious usages of good breeding. 

The case never occurred, it is probable, in which 
the honest mechanic, or humble tradesman, from a 
country town, in a chance visit to London, took up 
his quarters in a hotel at the west end. Should any 
unwonted event call such an one to the metropolis, 
he would arrive by a conveyance, and would seek 
for himself accommodations, in which those only 
who are similarly circumstanced in life would be 
found. Persons of fortune and refinement would 
never, by scarce any possibility, be placed beside him. 
Whereas, in America, such individuals form a large 
portion of the masses found everywhere in motion. 
It is customary for them, as you know, however dis- 
tant the places of their abode, to go regularly to the 
lai^e cities for the transaction of business and for 
pleasure; and in doing it, they travel by the best 
coaches and finest steamboats, and secure rooms, and 
a seat at the tables, of the most fashionable and ex- 
pensive hotels. 
, Foreigners, therefore, who draw their pictures d* 
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American manners from the travellers they meet, 
and the observations they make on the well-dressed 
multitudes seen at places, which, in their own coun- 
tries, would be frequented by those only who belong 
to the polished and higher orders of society, err as 
widely as we should, did we. resort to the commer- 
cial room of a country inn, or the refectory of a 
tavern in some obscure lane of the city, for groupings 
and outlines in the sketches of English life and man- 
ners made by us. 

With our present lodgings, and their situation, we 
are quite delighted, in all parts of the town, cards 
are to be seen in the windows, with the label, " Fur- 
nished Apartments," upon them. And perceiving 
several thus marked in Maddox street — ^an avenue 
leading from a central part of Regent street to Bond 
— ^in a neat and quiet neighbourhood, we fixed, after 
a short search, upon a house of attractive exterior, 
and made the inquiry whether we could be accom- 
modated in it. The interior promised, not less than 
the outside, to be all we could desire in neatness and 
good order ; and we were happy to learn, from the 
amiable-looking and courteous daughter of the occu- 
pant, that a suite of rooms, just such as we desired — 
two sleeping apartments, with a parlour on the first 
floor — were vacant. 

We at once determined to take them ; and soon 
became established in our new quarters. To our 
agreeable surprise, we have since learned, that they 
have been occupied, at successive periods, by fellow 
countrymen of our own, of no less interest than 
Washington Irving and Capt. Nicholson of the navv. 
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They thus bid fair, by mere accident, to becom 
quite American in their reputation ; and, while node 
the good management, and recommended by th 
civility of Miss Raymant, will be worthy the reniei& 
brance of any of our friends who may be conte0> 
plating a visit to London. 

Breakfast is furnished in our parlour, at the cos: 
of the refreshments chosen by us ; and, with thm 
and a half guineas per week for the rooms, we fin^ 
our expenses at least a third less than at the Piazza. 

We are indebted to the friendship of Mr. O^k 
Tayloe, of Washington, for an introduction to his 
relatives, Sir Charles Ogle and family. We were 
received by the Baronet in the most kind and grati- 
fying manner ; and were early engaged to dine oo 
Saturday with him. Lady Ogle is in extremely deli- 
cate heahh, and does not leave her apartments ; and 
the company assembled in the library adjoining the 
dining-room, on the ground floor. This is the usual 
arrangement of the apartments — the drawing-rooms 
in most cases embracing the whole suite above. 
Among the most conspicuous embellishments of the 
library ore some exquisite specimens of art in draw- 
ings, and in models in plaster, by Lady.Dacre, a sister 
of the Admiral, greatly distinguished for her varied 
talents and accomplishments. A Phaeton, in medal- 
lion, driving the chariot of the Sun, exhibits a spirit 
in the execution and beauty of finish, that can scarce- 
ly be surpassed. 

Miss Ogle and Lady Strange were the only ladies 
of the party. The privilege of handing either of these 
to the dining-room, when dinner was announced, 
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could not, of course, fall to me; and the Baron 
Schlemer, a young German nobleman, and myself 
became seated together. The sight of a round table, 
handsomely laid for a small party, with the lights 
tastefully disposed in the centre, such as we now 
encircled, always makes me feel more than ordina- 
rily cheerful and social. Such appeared the prevail- 
ing spirit of the company ; and we had a delightful 
entertainment, in the animation and intelligence of 
the conversation, as well as in the delicacy of the 
viands placed in successive courses before us. 

1 was greatly pleased with the polished affability 
of my immediate companion, and with the varied in- 
formation evidently possessed by him ; particularly 
so, perhaps,, because it extended to everything con- 
nected with, and relating to the United States, as 
fully as to the European world. 1 make this the 

subject of remark, for 1 can assure you, dear V , 

that, much as we Americans think of ourselves at 
home, few here know much about us beyond the 
name, blended with a confused idea of a half savage 
and a half civilized state of existence. 

In general society, even of the greatest cultivation 
and intelligence, litde information respecting America 
betrays itself, which is at all calculated to flatter the 
vanity of a lover of his country. 

Before taking our leave, the Admiral invited us to 
breakfast the next morning, that we might be in rea- 
diness to accompany the family to the worship of the 
Sabbath, either in the church which himself and the 
ladies attend, on the Square in which his residence is, 
or at the chapel of the Lock Hospital, the choice of 
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Mr. Chaloner Ogle, his only son, a captain in the 
Guards. 

Recollections of the life and character of Dr. Scott 
the distinguished commentator, who, you know, long 
occupied the pulpit at the Lock Hospital, with other 
associations of interest, led me to prefer it. And Cap- 
tain Bolton and myself accompanied Mr. Ogle there. 
The Rev. Dr. Thorpe is the present preacher. He 
is distinguished for his eloquence ; but, with the ex- 
ception of one or two passages, his sermon — which 
appeared to be extemporaneous — was not, on this 
occasion, particularly marked in this respect. It was 
Trinity Sunday, and the subject almost exclusively 
doctrinal on that point of faith ; which may, in some 
degree, account for a want of his usual interest and 
power of appeal, to the hearts and conscience of his 
hearers. 

The audience included much of the highest rank 
and fashion of the West End ; and, its worship, whe- 
ther defective in true spirituality or not, was marked 
in every section of the crowded house, by a dig- 
nified sobriety, strict attention to the services, and 
apparent devotion, alone becoming a temple of the 
Most High God ; and which, wherever seen, never 
fails to rouse the interest, and excite the afiections 
of my heart. 
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LEtTER XVT. 

PaiH)rante of Xkmdotiy tfcm' the top of St. Pattl'sM-Orotto,* i6t4 
oontft sc6fter3r^«4»wi« cott«i;«^-^OQe0-t;ait thiff ItechioMii of 8k» 
lisbury'a-^Hadaiiiie Cimti Dfd&oreau— |iiw Wo6dhilTO Ijiidarotf 
Dulken — Mrs. Fowler Buxton, und family— Mrs, Fjy, apd-a 
company of female convicts. 

June 20th, lS3tl 
X9£AR VIB61NIA, - . 

Several hours ofeach [tiorning are devoted, by us, 
to the various objects of art and curiosity in the dty; 
most worthy the attention of a stmnger. 

Among the modern shows of Londoir, the Coli-' 
scum has, for two or' three years past, held a conspi- 
cuous place. It is an itnmense structure. In* the Re- 
gent^s Park, near^the entrance from Portland Place ; 
presenting te the eye, in every distaot view of thstt 
secftion of the West End, the majestic outlines of a 
magniflcent rotundo, crowned by a dome, overkxjk'- 
ing the entire region atound. 

A principal object of interest in it, id a panoramic 

painting of the city, taken from the' summit of St 

Paul's, so true to nature, and arranged with such 

skilfuF distribution of light, as to produce one of the 

most perfect illusbns 1 have ever witnessed. You 

insensibly draw back from the balustrade, separating 

the spectators from it, as from the fearful parapfet, frojna 

which, on the cathedral itself, you cast a glance into 

the terrific depth around. And- are obliged almost 

13 
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to reason with youiwlf, lobe persuaded that it is not 
nature, instead of a work of art, up<m which yoil are 
bestowing your admiration. 

The wielding river, with its craft and numeroos 
bridges ;- the undulating sea of brieic and mortar, 
sweeping widely on every hand \ the long visCas b^e 
and there, marking tiie grand* avenues — by F*leet 
street and the Strand, Oxford street, and the new 
road-^through the city ; the unnumbered public edi- 
fices ; the parks, the palaces, the gardens, and the 
distant, but lovely regions encircling the whole, for 
twenty miles in every directicna, are all. presented to 
the view, as distinctly and minutely, as faitlifuily to 
themselves and to their colourtng in the finest shades 
of the purest atmosphere, as if seen under the best 
possible advantages, from the giddy height itsel£ We 
gazed upon it till our eyes ached, aiid we became 
weary of the very admiration excited. 

Oh the grQund-floor there is a gallery of sculp- 
ture, cpntaiDing ma^ny beautiful specimens of art, in 
marble ^nd plaster, and various architectural de- 
signs and models of high merit. And in another sec- 
tion adjoining, a conservatory of tropical plants and 
flowersr interspersed with fanciful fountains of shell- 
work; a series of grottoes, opening upon scenes on a 
coasr ; and a Swiss cottage, in the midst of its inoun- 
tain solitudes. All so exquisitely tr\r& to the reality, 
and -so completely illusory in their efiect upon the 
eye, and the associations of the mind and' heart, that 
you lose the recolleciidn th^t the .whole is a. mere 
show ; and feel, on coming upon the scene without 
again, as if the iiUision were alhiost as much in the 
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briiliaot eqmpages aad *gay company, drawing up 
and crowdmg, the gates and doors, as in the nioun- 
tains and glens/the roariDg cataract) and the dash- 
ing surf,; left behind. , 

.On rhe. evening of tlie day^ tiiat we were at the 
Colis()nm, we attended a concert, at the Dowager 
Mai^chioness of. Salisbury'^, in Arlington street. It 
was given for ihe benefit of Miss-Faniiy Woodham, 
a young musiftil prodigy, the protege of a circle of 
ladies of jhe highest rank, iacludtng the Duchess of 
Kent, and- others of the royal family, and' even the 
Queim. .And, the best performers, vocal and instru- 
menlal, at preseot in^ the metropcilts, were engaged 
for the ck^casipn-^Madanie Oipti Damoreau, Ma- 
dame Dulken, Tambutini, &^. &c. - 

The suite of rooms of her ladyship is "spacious and 
lofty,; consisting ef a large saloon and drawing-room, 
with a music-room, vaulted and. ligjited from above, 
between them. A principal oman^nt of the lastf is 
a magnificent full-length portrait of Charles- X., of 
France, presented to the M&rchioness by the ex- 
laonarch htttiself. • . 

We found Mr. Vail, the Charge d^Affaires, with 
Mrs. Bates, the lady of an- American partner ia the 
houap of Baring & Brothers, her daughter and Miss 
Hofibiaa, of Baltimore, alieady in the musicTOom. 
Early after our artival in the <Hty,w9 had dmed at 
the house ol Mr. Bates, in Portland Place ; and^ hav- 
ing also met Miss Hofiinan befcre, we joined th^ 
now as old friends, and formed quite an AmBncau 
group, in the cio wd of British rank and fashion, fift, 
ing -the roofa3. ^ 
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ir 1 have a passioB for aoy one tbmg morQ-than 
fpr another,!! is for '^ sm^t music $-^ aad I wasoharmec 
with the performaDee of tbo evening. Miss Wood 
ham is quite a child, s(nd her voice scarce yet -id fill! 
power ; .but she sang several pieces with much taste 
§m(k1 skill, and recced great app]aus#. Madame 
Cinti Damoreau, is ,the prima doana of the ItaliaD 
ppera; and, with great sweetness dnd compass of 
voioe, possesses the advantages of aii^coH>iiion de 
iFee of beauty, in lace and figure. But with the per- 
fornH^ces of Madame Dul^en, at Jhe piano, 1 was 
xnost <leligfat^. She is as simple and unafiec^ed in 
her whole appearance and Planner, as a cbiM ; and 
evidently fuH of enthusiasm for the art jn which she 
so much excels. Her ^ec44ttoh is unrivalled; and 
slie aoaice becomes seated at the instruineiH, be- 
fore every power is absorbed in Ibe charaoter of the 
piece. S4ie see Aisf. to lose all remembrance of the. pre- 
aeace of a living creature^ Every feature becomes 
ttlumified with a kind of unconscious delight, bonder- 
iogofi triumpii, at the exquisite harmony brought forth 
by a seemingly eatisel^ss. touch ; and in ^zing upon 
her, I GOuld think only of the ha^^py subjdct she would 
thus furnisi) for a personilication of genius, spdrting in 
Uiufbpb with Its own powei^ 
. The iirst scene of the tiext iDorning, preaenled a 
widdiy different pictnre, but one that has l^as vivid 
an image in my icniad, with 9fis6eiations 4u^ more 
ittpreasive i|nd valuable. 

Among my fi^ow-ipassengets from America,. was 
Mr. Backhouse, of DarliQgton^ in yorkshiiie,a mera- 



ber and preaelier tyf Ite Society af Friends^ of wealth 
and ihfkience. The benevolence and piety of- his 
character, won the respect and good wHl of all on 
board, as the;^ did my particular regard and aflfec^ 
lion. • He was kind enough to make me acquainted, 
by letter, with some of his special friends and rela- 
tives^ in town: among others, with the family of 
Fowter BaxtoD, Esquire, whose -repotat ion, as .a 
tneniber of parliament, is well known to you* 

Mr. Buxton was not in the city, when I Teft my 
card at his residence ; but it was acknowledged im- 
mediatcrly by Mrs. Buxtoi^, in a note inviting me to 
breakfast the next mopning. , . 

Wishing to arrive in time for the y^orshtp of the 
household, f went early. And, on being shown into 
the vdrawing-room, met Mrs.- Buxton at a centre ta- 
ble, encircled by the younger members of the family, 
engaged in a duty, at which. I should be happy, in 
like manner, to surprise every mother in Christendom 
— that of reading and eommenting upon the Scrip- 
ture^s, to thpse, who look to a mother, mca-e than to 
any other being, for the first and most etrduring ira* 
pressions of troth and happiness upon thef ii6art. 

I begged not to iuterpupt that which appeared to 
be a regular duty of the day; and have seldom gazed 
ort a more interesting and delightful group. No un- 
profitable restraint, or religioos gloom, marked tKe 
expression, or hung upon the brows, of 4he indivi^ 
duals forming it. But light, cheerfulness and pleasure, 
beamed from every eyp, and played over every fea* 
ture, both of the teacher and the taught, as the or^ 
with fluency, simplicity, and happy illustration of ti^^ 

13* 
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I WWW * JcaM» SiHm*^ ^ ifi^da^wf wi. the ^F»ce 
i^r a ixvieMfim. God-md ftfd^ffi^, to 1^ yaiii« 
ilKicAiqiis 9f i^^'CbfMfgP; «fld th^attM^n^ apened to 
i%^mv9t m^ ^qiial joy, the aasumiicer that it M io- 
iJwii *HrH4tit tb*t^' Wiscjooi'^ !^ way* are waypoT plea- 
woinos^, «l$4 ftU her paths ar^ pe«^ee." 

Tbo wlut^ions e^ worsliip pT the l^feakfiift ^r* 
k>vffs vfkvoh f0.ilowed» calling together a large Akmily 
circle of thrae pr-four generatioas of the same blood, 
^ti^ the seryaot^of thp estabbsbixieDti were toerce 
Jess interesting. or characteristicdf the bleseiogs which 
fliety thM^^ ^rpuuf^d a,U (he r^^tioos of dooie^lio Jiie. 
The intercourse of ao j^s^ fj two, ;U(ider tfafs cir- 
^HmstaiKsesi $eei»ed that of a few n^onaeat^ Qply ; 
Mil wf departwe wa3 attendied by the sinc^reet le- 
jgoidt fpr npyst^ft tb9it eofiAgeioen^t already loiade, 
jQEMH^^ed it'necessaiy ipr i^ to 4^1i|i0 pr^^flfers of 
jjaodi^fss a§<l iiospitalily, extepdijlg IP4|l l^Ligedrcle 
iff( frieiKlSf not. ooly in the metroppii^ aod it^ eevi- 
4fpii9, but also to distant and interesting sections of 
4he kiegdoiip- . . 

Mrs^ Fry, so oelej^rated for heT philanthr^y, in 
referenpe.to the females of Newgate, and other pri- 
ipns of thf Upiied Kingdom, is ajiotlier lady, for an 
;9tQqiiaintance with whom, 1 a^n indebted td Mr. 
Backhouse. She^ very kindly, poa^e arraogeno^ts 
tp receive Captain BoUon and myfu^lf, at her cou^itry 
hanse, some miles from, the city-, either at liipcbeon 
#r dinner, or at both, as might suit. oUr cpnvemence. 
lAphi^ppUy, we hs^d it not in our pe.wer to ay^il 
(mrsekes of the privilege in either; and ow jnter- 
CQMirs^ )m9 beea oQn&ned to an h^ur in Nevyg^te, in 



the t»om npfMjpm^^ im kiatrwIi^DS'to the 
convicts^ , .\ . • . - 

Ab ! ' bovr^fffereot wits tlie aoeM.heveiexUibired, 

tny amvttHa ''lown ! How difierebt tiiefriftce* from 
the:spt6»did'dje^oQ06ef ChiQ nobaad prinC0ly-«4iow 
differeiet the crbwci oceupying itvlfoai 4lie gay and 
briltianf throngs sweejpio^ through tfaem I Aod bow 
diStPWBKt'^h^w eimahly (fi(fer6nt--Hibe.Qfaara0ter ^(id 
the influence of her, who -here pre^die^« and foiiw 
the ^traetionof the w4ioleT'fr<Hn those of others of 
her sex, who^ bi|*h' ambiti0Q and whose f>iily aim it, 
isi IQ leisd b ladbbfi, ajfid ' 

««To shine in'cburts!" 

Eor years, 1 hs^vc sCfuxce bearpl or thought of Neiy- 
^te, without An eraotionjof horror. When m London, 
in 1 826» I was iiccidentaUy passing it, one morning, 
on Tny v^^y to breakfest with a friend in the city, 
whien an execution was about to. take place, 1 
stopped, for a moment, to gaze at the rauUitude as- 
sembled to witness the acene^ just as the door of death 
was opened in the walls, and four youthful victims 
were brought foi:tb tp the spaifold of ignominy and sor- 
row, to be launched into the eternal world. The eldest 
was ^aicarce four am) twenty, years of age, and .the 
youngest not yet seventeen ; and house-breakir\g the 
highest crime for which any one of them Was about 
to suffer- A single gkince at these pajlid and trem- 
bling, wretches, .though otherwise good looking and 
w^ dresiised men* was sufficient to hurry me from 
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the sight; with a witness of honor, which oaoBod me 
ever afterwards to shun the same street 

1 do not areooliedt to imve repassed" the pmon 
since, till on the' present oocamn. And thi» recur- 
rence, now, of the only imagery associated m my 
mind with it, rendered altogether unnecessary any 
other preparation, for fhe exercise of a ayoipathy 
with the scenes I mrglit witness witliin# 

• At the name of Mrs. Fry, evisry ponderous and 
grated door, as if by talisman, turned kindly upon 
its hinges to me, till I found mysdf in an upper room, 
in a diataint section of ^be structure, amidst eonie 
sixty or more female convicts, seated on benches, io 
front of a table at which thi$( excellent female, at- 
tended by two or three friends, was reading to them, 
and commenting upon the Word of Life. 1 took a 
seat at the entrance, without occasioning any inter- 
ruption, and soon becaime a deeply interested and 
affected spectator of the moral picture before me. 

Most of the* prisoners were young and healthful 
looking wotnen, neat and- cleanly in their persons, 
but, in general, of a coarse and vulgar exterior — 
such as might be anticipated, from the circumstances 
in which they were placed. Beneath the gentle and 
winning admonitions and exhortations of their bene- 
factress, however, not a clieek was seen unmoistened, 
nor a heart seemingly umrioved ; while, from tlie eyes 
of many, " tears like the raindrops," were poured 
down, and efforts made in vain, to suppress'the sighs 
of a bursting bosoni. 

1 was correct, io supposing this not the result of 
an ordinary appeal to^ their better affections; and 
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this was the ?ast time they were ever ^gaio to Itst^ 
tQ the' voice of her, who bad given fiill4>roof to them 
tliat she '^^ eared for tlwsotris;" and, that they %vere, 
on tke corning day^ tp join die transport* which -^ere" 
to bear them to New Sotith: Wafesj. . 

After the most alTectionatfe exhortations to a ftitol^ 
life of good jTDorals/atid piety, drawn from prindples 
of duty to their Maker . and Rede^^ner, and duty to 
thems^hes, aii4 an earnest entreaty, that they would 
not forget all her coufisefs and he^ prayers, shef en- 
CQuraged them in a d(^S»riDinatipn of reform and in 
purpos^^t)f good conduct, by stating that the aioat 
gratifying letters had recently been ieceived from (lie 
Governor and Magistrates' of the Colony to which 
they were^ing, in reference to (hose wlio had,pre- 
cedefl thlpm from Kewgate, and who had shared in 
the benefits of her visits^ That siich was the confi- 
dence placed in the. correctness of their behaviour, 
that ^ -decided' preference was. now given to them ia 
the colony for sitliatiofls^ in which, while they were 
serving Others,' theif own comfortand interest niight 
be moat readily promoted. . - 

An interesting little girl of eleven or ^welve, whose 
mother Was of the number to be transported , and 
who bad, obtained pferpfiission to accompany lier, ex- 
cited a deep -feeling of commiseration in us. She 
.had been a Sabbath School s6bol^r, «nd seemed ia- 
telligent and refined in hec feelings and chamcter. 
Kxdamatioiis of bitterness aniid sorrow from the heart 
of one' BO youqg pierced every bosom ; and called 
forth all the kindness of Mrs. Fry and her companiops 
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in soothing her into a degree of comfort. My o«t 
heart was touched by iho whole scene.' 1 felt a salih 
iary influence operating upon it in reference to tin 
wretchedness, misery and gnilt which fills the world 
and in this respect experienced the truth of the de 
claration, that it is ** batter to go to the house c 
mourning,'^ even such as this« '^ than to the bouse c 
feasting" and of joy. And took leave of lier, whoK 
I felt it a privilege to call my fiiend, with seotiuienL^ 
of high respect ibr her personally, and of great ad- 
miration of the work of benevolence in' which she 
has been so long, so successfully, and so mercifully 
engaged. 
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Captain Duncan — Order for the infection, of the Tower^-^Mr. 
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35 MbMm Sireetf EegerU, London^ 
/ttfie 33d; 1833i 
Dl^An VIRGINIA, . ' 

A VISIT to St PauPs, to the* Bank of EDglaml — . 
in which, while procuring the change for a note, we 
witnessed the various processes, at difierent desks 
and in different rooms in tho edifice, by which it is 
accomplished, and the paper presented eventqally 
destroyed, however recently it may have been issued 
— ^and the inspection of the Toww made up the oc- 
cupations of the remainder of the morning, which 
we had commenced in JNewgate. v^ 

• For the extent of observation to which . we 
were admitted, in .the Tower, we are indebted to 
Captain Duncaui a brother of the Elarl of Camper- 
down^ and descendant of tho-oaval hero of the n^me, 
whose valour first won the title from the crown. We 
met him and Mrs. Duncan, with great interest and 
pleasure, at the resilience of Lord Byron, some days 
ago. It was my gpod fortune to be seated beside 
him at table v'^nd i have seldom, in the same length 
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of time. and conversation, been impressed with a 
lugtier respect for the general intelligeoce, pure priu- 
Gii;tle8, and moral aflfections of a stranger. We deep- 

. ly regret that a want*of timef in this as io other 
caseS;! denies us a further cultivation of the acquaint- 
ance by an acceptance of the proffered hospitalities 
of bis house. 

An order pracarcd by him from the authority hav- 
ing. control of the Tower, gained for us an access to 
sections of it, not ord'uiarily shown } and the addi- 
tional advantage of the polite attendance of Mr. Sta- 
cey, the superiniendent of the armoury. Through 
the taste and ingenuity of this gentleman the imple- 
ments of war have lost all the terror of their associ- 
ations; and flK3 weaponsof death of every character, 
by which you are surrounded, under his plastic hand, 
aire transformed to the eye, amidst other beautiful de- 
vices, into the graceful-outlines of the palm tree, and 
the ohvebranch of peace. 

You liave often read of the affected horror which 
the people of the >west end have of the city. To 
those who have no inferest» either of business or ca- 
riosity, to draw them to it, there is much to justify 
the feeling. The masses of building are so dense 
and so lofty ; the streets, in contrast to the height of 
the houses, so narrow and so muggy ; the^hum, and 
buzz,;and clang, and cry,'in every direclioot so in- 
cessant,; the jostling and brushingi, if you walk, in 

, the oouuter-currents of "the,Jhuman form divine,'' 
setting strongly l)ulh ways, and on either of the side- 
walks — not gnfi-equently in the«hape of greasy butch- 
er's boys in blue frocks with blood-stained trays, 
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gigantic and smutty coalheavers, vagrants and beg- 
gars in rags and filth — so annoying; and, if you ride 
or drive, the jamming of stage-wagons and stage- 
coaches, omnibuses, hacks and cabs, vans, trucks 
and drays, and every kind of lumbering thing, so con* 
stant and so vexatious, often bringing you to a dead 
stand for five and ten minutes at a time, that when 
the smoke, and fog, and darkness, and drizzle, and- 
rain, and dirt, of three-fourths of the year are added, 
** horrible*' is scarce too strong an appellative for the 
tout ensemble of the disagreeables characterizing a 
passage through it 

We in general have chosen the most bright and 
sunshiny days for our excursions in that direction ; 
but, even then, when we have gone on foot, after 
having josded our way through Fleet Street and 
Cheapside from the Strand, have felt better fitted, on 
reaching a CofTee-House, for the bath and dressing* 
room, than for the society of gentlemen, 

Thursday we passed in the country. It was our 
intention to have returned to town before dark, but 
unexpected delays and a heavy rain detained us tiU 
midnight, and we were disappointed in meeting two 
engagements, which it would have been interesting 
for us to have kept Through letters from Dr. Ho- 
sack to William Vaughan, Esq. a member of the 
Royal Society, we were to have been taken by hit 
relative, Mr. Petty Vaughan, in the early part of the 
evening to the last meeting for the s^aioh of that dis» 
tinguished body of literary and scientific 'gendemen. 
And, afterwards, were to have accompanied Sir Ro- 
bert Otway, and the ladies of his family, to a musical 

14 
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party at the Countess of Norbuiy% where the diie 
of the Irish society, at present in London, were as- 
sembled. 

In Lady Otway and her daughters, we have met 
an af&bility and charm of manners corresponding 
with the friendship and kindness of Sir Robert. They 
are only for a short time in town, and do not keep 
house. But we have passed two or three delightful 
mornings with them ; with proof of their intelligence 
and accomplishments, and the views they take of the 
true sources of happiness in life, and the rational 
pursuit of its enjoyments, which leads us to antici- 
pate great satisfaction in a promised visit in the au- 
tumn to Biighton, where they reside. 

In speaking of the exhibition of paintings, the 
present season, at Somerset House, the last time we 
saw them, they furnished us with a marked cata- 
logue, with various notes of explanation, which add- 
ed much to the interest of a visit there this morning. 
The productions of the pencil of our countryman 
Leslie, hold a gratifying prominence for merit in the 
collection filling the rooms. One piece in particular 
of his painting — a family group of the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Westminster, their children and 
grand-children — ^struck us as being more happy in 
the design and spirited in the execution, than any 
other observed by us. He excels in domestic scenes, 
and in delineations of life and manners. And to por- 
tray the social affections with such loveliness and 
truth, must possess a heart familiar with the refined 
enjoyments springing from them. His genius and 
his works are an honour to the American name. 
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We this morning gave an hour to one of the most 
valuable private collections of paintings in the city. 
That of tlie Marquess of Staflbrd — to which access 
is given at Bridgewater House, his town residence, 
by private cards of admission once a week for some 
months in the year. Though an amateur, so far as 
lively admiration constitutes the character, for every* 
thing connected with the art, 1 have no one quality 
of a connoisseur, and will not attempt a description 
of the gallery. It is not at all impossible, that the 
pieces whicii arrested my attention and delighted me 
most, are comparatively of little merit ; while I may 
have overlooked, as uninteresting the choicest gems 
of the whole. 

I judge for myself in paintings, entirely by the ei^ 
feet produced upon the feelings and affections by the 
subject, whatever its character may be. And, by 
this test would say, that the landing of Prince Mau- 
rice at Dort, by Cupt, and the Saviour bearing the 
cross, by Domiiuchino, are among the most masterly 
in the multitud^overing the walls of the suite. The 
impression made by the last, is still vividly and affect- 
ingly present to my mind. 
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Mr. Ewbank and family of Hatcham Grove*-t1ie Hardca^es of 
Hatr**^'" Houae — Clarkaon the Philantbropiit — B/tv. Mr. Mel- 
ville of Camberwell— 'Notices of his oratory and Sermon. 

35 Maddox l^rtet, Begeni, London. 
Jumt 2Sth, 1832. 

PEAK YIROINIA, 

Letters from my friend, the Rev. Mr. M^llvaine 
of Brooklyn, made me acquainted with Mr. Ew- 
bank, a merchant of respectability of the city, and 
an excellent and spiritual Christian. His family re- 
side at Hatcham Grove, a country house some three 
or four miles out of town, at which 1 was invited for 
the Sabbath. 

In this quiet - and hospitable rejgat, Mr. M^d- 
vaine passed much of his time v/Ki an invalid in 
England, a year since, in company with the Rev. Dr. 
Milnor; and^l was happy to become domiciliated 
for a day in a family of his friends, who partake in 
no small degree of the kindness of his heart and the 
spirituality of his mind, and in being the occupant of 
rooms in their mansion, which had once been appro- 
priated to him. 

A small party had been invited to meet me at din- 
ner on Saturday ; embracing in the number the 
Hardcastles of Hatcham House — the sons and the 
daughters of Joseph Hardcastle, Esquire, so long and 
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SO extensively known as the benevolent and effi- 
cient titeasurer of tlie London MissionaFy Society, 
aiKi the eminent and liberal patron of missions. £ 
called upon them for a few n^oments on my return 
to London. Hatcham House has long had a place 
in the aflfections of many of my American friends — ^in 
those of a Mason and a Bruen, now no more, and 
in that of a Silliman, who yet lives to be remember- 
ed and beloved. This fact, connected with an ac- 
quaintance formed with some of the family when be- 
fore in JSngland, and an early veneration for the 
name, and the character of the father of the present 
occupants, caused me to take particular satisfaction 
in a hasty view of its grounds, and in the welcome of 
a few moments 1 received beneath its roof. 

In the former, a tree, planted by the hands of Dr^ 
Mason some fifteen or twenty years ago, now rising 
into loftiness and vigour, was shown to me witl^ 
much seeming pleasure ; and, under the latter, 1 h^^ 
the satisfaction ^being introduced to Clarkson, tH 



Christian and the philanthropist, whose name WxY| 
descend to posterity, connected with that of a Gr^^ 
vill« Sharpe and a Wilberforce, as a friend and Vw^ 
nefactor of the African race. ^^ 

He was conversing upon his favourite tojnc wv. 
I entered. It still gives energy to his feeling^ ^^ 
mariner, though far advanced in age. He ia tV\3^ 

vocateofa gradual though total emancipatiotx ^ 
dual in its operations, more than initslimita f^f^^t 
for, in illustraung his views of the practicabvwl ^^^ 
without delay ia the West Indies, he ^J^^V ^ 
facts, proving that the experiment had alt^^VVc, 
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successful ou more estates than one, in which taak 
labour had 6r8t been introduced, aflbrding an oppor- 
tunity for the slaves, by extra work, to accumulate 
money, and then, a copyhold granted on a premium 
advanced by them, greatly to the increase of the in- 
come and wealth of the master, as well ab the com- 
fort and satisfaction of those labouring on the planta- 
tion. 

The subject is one of great and increasing import- 
ance here ; involving more deeply the interests of 
thousands and tens of thousands of the subjects of 
the kingdom at home, than at first might be ima^ 
gined ; and constituting no small item in the existing 
perplexities of the administration. To Britain, not less 
than to America, much as she reproaches us for the 
stigma of slavery existing on our escutcheon of 
freedom, it is a subject which calls loudly for the 
exercise of the profoundest wisdom of her states- 
men, and the meekest spirit of her church. Not 
the church of her government, jyit the church of 
her saints, without distinction of sect or name — 
that means may be devised in reference to it, by 
which right may speedily be made to exist where 
wrong now prevails, without an injustice being done 
to the innocent in securing relief to the oppressed ; 
and the enormous evils of the system be obviated, in 
a manner to which all may joyfully apply the spirit 
and language of the Word of Life, and of it say, 
^^ mercy and truth are met together, and righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each other.^^ 

The family of Mr. Ewbank attend the preaching 
of the Rev. Mr. Melville, of Camberwell. 1 have 
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In^rd no oae in England, with whose spirit and ora- 
tory 1 have been so much pleased. Perhaps his in- 
tonatbns and manner are too vehement on the open- 
ing of his subject, but throughout he is most power- 
ful and impressive. The sermon, from the text, ^ the 
zeal of thine house has consumed me,^^ was designed 
to exhibit the general benevolence of Christianity, 
and to enforce the duty of proving by our actions as 
well as by our professions, that its genuine spirit 
leads to an uninterrupted exemplification of the 
grand principle of ^^ love to God, and good will to- 
wards man.^^ It was replete with ingenious and 
beautiful illustrations, blended with the most touch- 
ing appeals to the affections of the heart. 

A spirit of philanthropy is one of the most distinc- 
tive features of Christianity, in contrast with every 
pagan system of religion. And, in enlarging upon 
this point, he introduced to the imagination, with 
most happy effect, the difference which in some re- 
mote period of the world, the ruins of a Christian 
city might be supposed to present, from those now 
existing, of a heathen Athens or a heathen Rome — 
where, among the crumbling piles marking her for- 
mer magnificence and grandeur, the remains of her 
hospitals, and alms-houses, and asylumis for the af- 
flicted and the distressed, would scarce be less nu- 
merous or conspicuous, than those of her temples, 
her halls of legislation, and her courts. 

I was the more impressed with this imagery, it is 
probable, from vivid recollections brought to mind 
by it, of views and feelings in reference to the same 
subject, in which, 1 remember, for weeks, to have 
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daily found delight on my voyage homeward, a( 
ter a residence of years in a pagan land. Contrast- 
ed with all I had there known and witnessed, a 
glory seemed to rest upon the Christian ^vorld, in 
the contemplation of these very evidences of the ge- 
neral spirit pervading its borders — ^its Bible Societies, 
Missionary Societies, Tract Societies, and unnum- 
bered institutions of philanthropy and mercy, the 
disinterested spirit of which it never entered into the 
mind of an uninstructed heathen to imagine — which 
filled me with admiration. And while dwelling io 
thought upon the blessexiness of Great Britain and 
America, viewed as a Christian whole, 1 often found 
myself unconsciously applying to them the impas- 
sioned language of the Psalmist in reference to Je- 
rusalem, ^^ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth is Mount Zion ! God is known in her 
palaces for a refuge. Go round about her, and tell 
the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, 
and consider her palaces ; for this God is our God 
for ever and ever !" 
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BSTIXV IV HTDX^PARK, AHS XXaiBITIOlT AV XXUb-HIUL. 

East send West India Docks— The Tunnel under the Thames — ^Uni- 
ted Senrice Club-^Dinner to Captain Bolton at the club-house- 
Duke of Wellington's Regiment — ^Beauty of the Hone Guards 
— ^Arrival of the King and Queen — Expressions of dissatisfaction 
by the mob — Splendouf of the royal cortege at night — Excursion 
to Mill-Hill — Orations, and distribution of prizes to the scholar^ 
— Remarks of the Lord Mayor — ^Scenes upon the lawn. 

35 Maddox Street, Regent^ Londim^ 
June fnth, 1832. 
DEAR YIRGINIAy 

On Monday morning Captain Bolton accompa- 
nied me to the East and West India Docks, and to 
the Tunnel mider the Thames. 

The former are at the extreme of Londod, on the 
east ; a distance of not less than five miles,. I should 
judged, from our lodgings. They are magnificent 
works, and in their cost, finish, durabiUty of material^ 
vast extent of stoi^-house, and whole economy and 
arrangement, are on a princely scale; altogether 
worthy the commercial rank in the world, of an em- 
pire " on which the sun never sets." The order for 
our admittance to the West India Docks, was pro- 
vided by Captain Bourchier ; and secured to us the 
polite attentions, during the inspection of them, of 
Captain Parish, the principal Dock Master. 

The plan includes two basins ; one of thirty acres, 
for vessels unloading, capable of accommodating three 
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hundred West Indiamen, at the same time ; and the 
other of twenty-four acres,/or ships receiving cargoes 
for an outward passage The original cost of this 
immense structure, was £1 ,320,000, upon which sum, 
until within the last few years, the return to the stock- 
holders has been 1 per cent. The state of the West 
India trade recently, however, has been such, that 
the dividends have decreased in value, till at present 
the funds yield six per cent only. 

We took a wherry at the docks, on our return, for 
the entrance of the tunnel, a mile or two above, on 
the Borough, or Southwark side of the Thames. 
These boats are exceedingly light and pretty ; and 
are skilfully managed by the boatmen, forming a nu- 
merous class, amounting to many thousands, licensed 
to ply on the river at all points, from Windsor to 
Greenwich, a distance of thirty or more miles. 

The tunnel surpassed all expectation, in the no- 
velty of its design, and the imposing impression made 
upon our minds, by an entrance to it. It is an asto- 
nishing work ; filling one with wonder at the inven* 
tive powers, and enterprise of genius. There is 
something majestic and Roman in the workmanship, 
as well as in the design. One^s ideas seem to ex- 
pand, in the very contemplation of it. The practica- 
bility of the plan appears demonstrated ; and, finding 
yourself in a noble, doubly-vaulted avenue, brilliantly 
lighted with gas, in place of a dark and dangerous 
cavern^you wonder why so grand an undertaking 
should for a moment stand unfinished. Our admira- 
tion, notwithstanding, received for a time, a very 
sudden check ; when, ailer descending the shaft at 
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he entrance, by temporary flights of steps, amidst 
he drippings of water from the river, and having 
-eached the extremity of the tunnel yet completed, 
mmediately beneath the bed of the Thames — ^a 
strange and thundering noise, mingled with the 
sounds of water, came rushing upon us. Our ap« 
prehen^on, however, was quickly stilled, by an at** 
tendant neaf^telling us, that it was only the opera- 
tion of a steam-engine, used for drawing dT the water, 
just set in motion in the shaft. 

In the evening of the same day. Captain Bolton 
attended a dinner, given to him by the gentlemen of 
the United Service Club, at their club-house in Pall 
Mall ; while I met the directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, at the mission-house, in Austin 
Friars. The clubs of London are numerous and va- 
rious, from the splendid houses of fashion, gambling, 
and dissipation, bearing the name in St. James* 
street, to those designed for associations of the most 
refined and intellectual character. 

The Senior United Service Club, composed of offi- 
cers of the highest and most distinguished rank, in 
the army and navy, is one of the firat respectability. 
Like most, if not all, other clubs of the city, it is sup- 
ported by subscription — a member, in this instance, 
paying thirty guineas when elected, and six guineas 
annually, afterwards. The house of the association, 
is a splendid new building, on a corner of Pall Mail 
and Regent streets, near the former site of Carlton 
House, the favourite palace of George IV., when 
Prince Regent. Its various rooms — coffee-roona, 
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reading-room, library, and drawiDg-rooms — are sp» 
cious and lofty, and elegantly fiimisbed. Aflbrdingv 
each member, when in London, whatever may bebi 
private fortune, all the luxury of a princely establish 
ment, for reading, writing, receiving the calls, lett»s 
and cards of his friends ; and, at a more modenie 
price than he could procure it elsewhere, his dinner 
at the time, and in the variety and |(|rle fa^ mav 
choose to direct 

By the rules of the club, no one can be elected a 
member, either regular or honorary, who does not 
hold the rank of a post captain. Of course, the meoh 
bership early conferred on Captain Bolton, could not, 
whatever might be the wishes of our common friends, 
be extended to me. Another rule, confines the hos- 
pitality of the club exclusively to honorary members; 
and I have been embarrassed, to an almost painful 
degree, by the apologies and explanations, verbal 
and by note, which have been very unnecessarily, 
but very kindly addressed to me, by gray-headed ve- 
terans of the first distinction, in regret, that 1 should 
thus by necessity be separated from my friend, in the 
honour shown him. 

On Tuesday morning, there was a military review 
in Hyde Park, at which the king and queen were 
present, and the Duke of Wellington appeared at 
the head of his own regiment. The day was fine, 
and the spectacle beautiful for one of the kind. No* 
thing of the character, can be more magnificent than 
the horse-guards. In the mere show of splendid ca- 
parison, and equipment of m^n and horse, whatever 
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^ their efficiency in battle may be, it \s impossible that 
^^ any troops in the world should suipass them ia rich- 
ness and beauty. 

We had neglected to make proper arrangements 
for passing the lines ; and, not meeting with any of 
our- friends who could take us within, had an oppor- 
tunity of observing something of the character of a 
London mob — especially, during the entiance of the 
royal cortege. I happened to be very near the gate 
at which it arrived. It consisted of a detachment of 
the life-guards, and three or fMr carriages and four. 
The king was iii the first, and was received with 
mingled hisses and cheers ;. but the queen, who fol- 
lowed, with unqualified dissatisfaction. The lowest 
scurrility was heaped upon her, in full hearing. And, 
I scarce know whea I have felt more indignant, than 
while it became necessary for her carriage to remain 
at a stand, in the very thickest of the crowd, till the 
king should alight. 

It is but a few days, ^ce his majesty received a 
blow upon the head, from a stoiie thrown at him, at 
the Ascot races. And there was an anxious and 
troubled expression on the countenance of the queen, 
not from- an apprehension of danger, but, probably, 
from a feeling of regret, in which 1 sympathized, on 
the principle, that no political sentiment — the alleged, 
though it is not improbable, unfounded cause of her 
unpopularity— can never justify personal^ ^buse to- 
wards any one, much less towards a* female, what- 
ever her rank may be. And, as she drew back in the 
comer of the carriage, from the low language, and 
contempt by which she was assailed, 1 felt a spirit 

15 
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move within me, which would, were it necessaiy, 
have called every power into exercise, agaiost the 
villanous rabble around. 

The same night, accident gave me an opportunity 
of seeing her majesty again; but under circum- 
stances to leave a more agreeable impression upon 
my mind. Lord and Lady Byron were to leave town 
the next morning ; and I had met them j[| the table 
of Chandos Pole, Esq., a brother of Lady Byron, in 
Eaton Square, and been passing a last evening with 
them there^ Mrs. Pdte is one of the most beautiful 
and polished of the ladies 1 have seen in the metro 
polis. Herself and Mr. Pole» their accomplished 
young daughters, and the friends 1 had been invited 
to join, formed a circle^ from which 1 was far fit>m 
being in haste to be separated. And 1 found it to be 
twelve o^clock) and after, when 1 reached Eiyde 
Park comer, on my way to Maddox Street 

On coming to this point, 1 was at once reminded 
of a grand military bail, given by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, on that evening, at which the Royal Family 
and the court were to be present 

Apsley House, bis noble town rewdence, is situa- 
ted in Rccadilly, at the entrance of Hyde Park, and 
nearly opposite the magnificent dew gates leading 
into St James^ Park and to the Palace. In place of 
the gloomy blinds of sheet iron, by which the win- 
dows have . been screened, since the glass of the 
whole front was broken by a mob,- some weeks ago, 
floods of light were now pouring from the mansion, 
and triumphant and joyous strains of music filling 
its courts and rooms. Chariot after chariot, in rapid 
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succession, was rolling through the gfites from Picca- 
dilly, to set down the company assembling. And a 
crowd had gathered about the avenues of the park, to 
witness the arrival of the King and Queen, to escort 
whom, a detachment of the horse-guards had some 
iialf hour before gone down. I remained to see the 
pageant; and have seldom beheld a more brilliant 
and magoiacent show. 

The Duke had dined at the Palace, and returned 
only in time to be in readiness to receive his regal 
guests. The deportment of the throngs filling the 
gates of the park, the streets, and the whole vicinity, 
afforded a striking prooi of the. little dependance to 
be placed upon the feelings of the populace here, and 
the 'ebullitions of their passion. Less than ten days 
ago, on the very anniversary of the battle of Wa« 
terloo, tlie Duke was mobbed and insulted in the 
streets, and obliged to seek refuge, ficm the brick- 
bats and fHtb hurled at him, by dismounting from his 
horse, and entering on6 of the neighbouring houses. 
Yet now, the moment hisi carriage was recognized, 
as it issued from the park« the air was rent on every 
dde with enthuaastic cheers, continuing till long 
after he had alighted, and entered his mapsion. 

In a few moments after, long lines of light, in 
rapid motion, in the park, Appearing, at first, at the 
distance of a mile or more^ by the occasional inter- 
vention of trees and groves, like the glimmering and 
twinkling of so many glow-worms and fire-flies, inti- 
mated the approach of the royal party — soon con- 
firmed by the distant trampling of troops, in quick 
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movement, mingled witli the long and rapid rumbling 
of wheels. 

The coriige was composed of twelve' carriages, 
each preceded by a section of the troop, in foil uni- 
form. As the advance guard formed into lines, 
opening a passage from gate to gate, in an oblique 
direction across the street, the first equipage was 
obliged to draw up, for two or three minutes, at the 
very point at which I was standing, with no one to 
intercept the view. The same was the case with 
every successuve coach, in giving time for that pre- 
ceding it, to set down, in its order, the ladies and 
gentlemen it contained. .1 have, several times pre- 
vious to this, seen the royal equipages of every de- 
scription, but never before witnessed, so magniGcent 
a turn out. 

Each carriage was drawn by a single pair of 
horses, only. -But they seemed all to be the very 
noblest of their • race ; and Mre their heads with as 
great an elevation and stateuness, and moved their 
limbs with as much dignity a6d grace, as if fully con- 
scious of the high service they were performing^ The 
caparisons of the animals were rich and splendid; 
the coachmen and footmen, generally fine looking 
men, were in full livery of scarlet and gold ; and the 
ladies and gentlemen, of course, rn the fullest ball 
dress of the court. The light from the lamps of the 
carriages, and from the brilliantly illuminated en- 
trance, disclosed the interior of each equipage, noore 
fully than the broadest noonday; and thus aflbrded a 
deliberate observation of the features, bust, and mag« 
nificent attire of each individual. 
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Such a light, dear V , is unquestionably best 

suited to the display of the beauty and costume of 
your sex. And, beneath it, there now appeared a soft- 
ness, ix)lish and loveliness, amid the sparkling of dia- 
monds* and the nodding* of plumes, which had not 
particularly^ arrested my attention in the same indi- 
vidualS) seen at court and elsewhere, in what 1 have 
he^rd a dandy term " vulgar daylight P* But where 
have 1 wandered? — My only object in alluding to 
the Duke^s bail, was to free her majesty, in your 
imagination, from the unpleasant circumstances in 
which I left her in Hyde Pairk. She now appeared 
in fine spirit;3; and her carriage shared fully with that 
of the King, '.in the loud and hearty cheers with 
which it was greeted. The huzzas, from every quar- 
ter, were long continued,, and repeated again and 
again, when the band in the court struck up ^^God 
save the King t" as they were received beneath the 
roof of their host And, 1 doubt not, that all remem- 
brance of the morning scene was, for the time, at 
least, entirely forgotten. 

To-day 1 accompanied my fhend Ellis, his daugh- 
ters, and Miss Norton, a companion at present with 
them, some nine or ten miles into the country, to the 
annual exhibition of the public school at Mill Hill, at 
which an only, and promising son and brother is pur- 
suing his education. The day, in point of weather, 
has been one of the loveliest ima^nable; and the 
drive out, through Hampstead,,and other villag^ in 
the north and north-west, as delightful as a varie^ of 
beautiful scenery, at this season of the year, and the 
conversation of sut^h companions, could make it. 

15* 
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' Coleridge, the poet, residee at Hampstead. And the 
public house, at the entrance from LondoD, called 
'' The Thatched Castle,'' is distinguished as that to 
which Johnson and Addison, and other persons of 
literary eminence in their day, were accustomed to 
resort, for the benefit of country air, and • to enjoy a 
beautiful view of the valley of the Thames, which 
Hampstead Hill commands. 

Mill Hill is the most respectable sc1k)oI, under 
the patronage of dissenters, in the vicinity of Lon- 
don ; and one of the mosl so, 1 believe, in the king- 
dom. It is in a flourishing state, and appears, id 
every respect, a valuable and excellent institutioD. 
The edifice is large and handsome. Particularly the 
fagade opening upon, the lawn and pleasure grounds. 
This is not seen from th^ road side, and presents the 
principal building in the centre — containing accom- 
modations, in sleeping apartments, recitation and 
dining-rooms, for eighty or a hundred boys— ornament- 
ed by a handsome doric portico, and two wings, a 
chapel on one side and chaplain^s house oji the other, 
counected to it by colonnades. The grounds, encircled 
by groves and plantations, and studded with single 
trees> descend beautifully towards the west, and 
command a charming prospect — a principal and 
beautiful feature in which, at the distance of a mile 
and a half or two mil$s^ is Harrow-on-the^Hill with 

. its pointed spire, so noted, alsof as a preparatory 
school. 

Some two or three hundreds of the parents and 
friends of the lads, were assembled to attend the ex- 
ercises of the chapel, and to carry the boys home for 
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the vacation. The exhibition, consisting of omtions 
and dialogues, was very similar to one of the same 
kind in the United States ; and did credit to the ta- 
lents and application of the young gentlemen, and 
the care and ability of their instructors; It took place 
in the chapel — the Rt. Hon. Sir John Key, the Lord 
Mayor, who has two sons at the school, being in the 
chair. 

The speeches were followed by a distribution of 
prizes. These were appropriate and vduable books, 
presented to the individuals to whom they had been 
awarded, by the Rev. Dr. John Pye Smith, of the 
Dissenting College, at Homertpn, so well known, by 
his chai-acter and by his writings, in the United States 
as well as in this country. The duty was performed 
by him in a most pleasing, affectionate, aiKl parental 
manner, accompanied by counsels (^ wisdom and 
piety, bringing tears to the eyes, and prayer to the 
bosoms of all present, who feel that '^ the redemption 
of the soul is precious,^' above all worldly honour, 
and eveiy temporal good. 

The Lord Mayor, in a short but impressive ad- 
dress, expressed the interest he felt in the institution, 
his high approbation of its principles^ and the gratifi- 
cation he had experienced in the proofs g^ven of the 
attainment of the pupils. H^ dwelt with particular 
warmth and energy on the importance and blessing 
of the moral and religious spirit characterizing it; 
rightly declaring that on this, in all classes, united 
with a proper culture of the mind, the best hopes of 
Britain were ibunded. It would be. well if every 
politician and statesman in the empire were of the 
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same sentiment ; and would adopt as a political 
ciple, the grand historical, not less than script 
truth, that ^ righteousness exaiteth a nation ; but 
is a reproach to any people.*^ 

A public dinner in the refectory , ^at which bolfa 
ladies and gentlemen were seated, was followed br 
a series of speeches at the table— a general costoifi 
here at meetings of the kind. After which, till ta 
was served, the company dispersed over the lawn 
and grounds in the most social and rural manner. 
Clustering in groups for conversation, upon the green 
banks of turf, and under the shade of the trees, or 
promenading in the walks; while the lads, their sods 
and brothers, and ^^ bo^ of older growth,^' who had i 
here been educated in years now long past, amused 
themselves^with cricket, and ball, and other manly 
sports, in various parts of the enclosure. 

The bouyancy of spirit in the boys, just freed from 
the restraints of study and stt^ict 'discipline, from 
the terrors of an examination, and the intimidation 
of a public exhibition, was contagious and delightful* 
And 1 lived my boyhood over again, while contem- 
plating and partaking, by sympathy, in the cheer- 
fulness and joy of parents, children, and friends, pre- 
sented in the scene. • 
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LETTER XX. 



XILITAHT ACADVXT AT VOOLWICH. 



ICr. and Mrs. Rotchfort Clarke — ^Br^akfist in Spring Garden Ter- 
race— Bxeter Hall— Inner Temple — ^Viait to Chelsea Hospital — 
Captiun Dalling — Drive to Woolwich — Military Display for 
Prince Adsdbtrt — Mortar and Rocket Firing— Evolutions of the 
Horse Artillery— Dinner at Mr. Vaugfaan's. 

35 Maddox Street^ Begeni, London, 
Jicnt 39/A, 1832. 
D£AR YIRGINIAy 

I RECOLLECT youF father, on one occasion, when 
at the head of the naval department ^t Washington, 
to have inquired of me, with particular interest, 
whether 1 had met a young gentleman from Eng- 
land, then travelling in the United States, by the 
name of Rotchfort Clarke. He had accidentally 
made his acquaintance at Niagara, 1 think, and ex- 
pressed himself more pleased with the talent and in- 
telligence manifested by him, and his whole charac- 
ter, than with those of most young foreigners he had 
seen in Amerioa.^ 

The pleasure of knowing this gentleman was in 
reserve for me here ; and a circumstance, immediate- 
ly leading "to our first intercoqrse, reminded me so 
strongly of the conversation alluded to above, that I 
must repeat it to you. It^was at a dinner at Lord 
Byron^s. After most of the company had assembled 
and were clustered m different parts^ of the drawing- 
room, before the announcement of the entertainment, 
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his lordship, standing a little apart, was making 
acquainted with the character of some of the 
interesting of the guests. And in directing my a 
tion to this individual, without a mention of his 
remarked, ^ As for that young man, if my spi 
prophecy is correct, you see one, in him, 
will yet be a distinguished ornament of the Engl 
Bar/* You may be assured my surprise was 
little when to the question of his name, 1 received 
answer, ^^ It is Mr. Rotchfort Clarke,'* — ^the same 
whom your father had formed so high an opio 
And 1 was at once introduced to him, in a niore par 
ticular manner than is customary, here, in gend 
company. ' 

He is a son of George Clarke, Esq. of Hyde Hal. 
Cheshire, and of Hyde Hall, on the Lake of Otsego, 
in New York — an extensive and costly mansioa 
which you may remember to have seen, across the 
waters of that romantic and beautiful spot, wbeo 
with our friends of the Lakelands, at the opposite ex- 
tremity. As may be inferred from the remark ot 
Lord Byron, his profession is the Law, which he is 
pursuing with flattering success in the Inner Temple 
1 have been highly gratified in my intercourse witb 
him in every respect, but particularly in a poini 
which 1 had not anticipated — that of decided per 
sonal piMy. His wife is a Byron, a near relative ol 
the present and of the late Lord, and an interestis; 
and lovely woman. In their friendship, they have 
thrown their house open to me ; and some of mj 
happiest recollections of London will be aisaociated 
in a remembrance of them. 
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1 breakfasted at their resideoce yesterday. It is 
in Spring Garden Terrace, fronting St. James^ Park, 
and immediately adjoining its most beautiful sections. 
la it they have, within a few steps^ walk, all the ad- 
vantage of the most highly ornamented and well- 
kept pleasure garden ; and by choosing the hours for 
ei^oying it, when least frequented by the public, may 
almost forget, so far as regards the quiet and privacy 
of their promenades, that they have left the enclo- 
sures of their own mansion. 

Mr. Clarke and myself passed a half hour in this 
manner in the Park before breakfast. The mcNuing 
was fresh and lovely, with a bright and smiling sun, 
the shrubbery in full bloom, the groves on every side 
filled with the music of unnumbered birds, while 
graceful swand and other aquatic fowl were gently 
sailing upon the water, and flocks of sheep at vari- 
ous points quietly gradng on ' the lawns. Amidst 
such imagery, who would not forget that he was 
within a few rods of the crowded, Doisy, smoking 
London? Everything within sights at the hour, look- 
ed almost as pastoral and quiet as if we were in the 
very depths of the country^ * 

Mr. Clarke's conversation, during the walk, was 
highly interesting and instructive; relating principally 
to the present state of England in politics and re- 
ligion. Great apprehensions were entertained,^ some 
tioie ^nce, among the serious classes of society, of a 
feaHiil outbreaking in the metropolis, and other po- 
pulous cities of the kingdom, of a spirit of infidelity 
and atheism. But happily the evidences of a dispo* 
sition of the kind are less manifest than they were ; 
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and the blasphemy of those who publicly appeare 
as the bold advocates and daring leaders of such 
system, seems to have received a check. The Ec 
tunda, a place opened for the delivery of lectures ii 
support of infidelity, to which thousands were odo 
accustomed habitually to resort, has been closed 
and other indications exist of a decrease of popula 
interest and favour towards such fountains of bitter 
ness and evil. 

The proclamation by government of the late na- 
tional fast, and the manner in which it was in ge- 
neral observed, is thought to have been a decided 
triumph of the principles and feelings of Christianity. 
And there is some, if not great season to hope, that 
the agitations which have recently shaken the em- 
pire, and still, though with subdued action, threaten 
it with calamit}', have had a decided tendency to 
an increase of seriousness among the reflective anc 
influential portions of society. The voice wbicii 
they have heard, and to which they have seemed 
disposed to listen, amidst the gathering and darkeo* 
ing tempest in church and state, has been — ^ Turn 
ye, turn ye, unto your strong-hold !*^ and their answefti 
in a degree at least, ^^ Turn thou, us, O Lord, and ^ 
shall be turned !^^ . . 

The morning worship of this interesting and happf 
family, performed in the breakfast parlour by i 
youthful head, and the simple and aflectionate i 
structions to the servants and household, connect 
with the reading of the Scriptures and springing 
their truth, presented to my eye a most pleasi 
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saght, and left on my h»rt knpression& not soon to 
be forgoiten. * . ?» ^ „ » 

After breakfsfst* we vi^ted ElxeteJr Hall, in the 
Strang an ^ifit^^ei^ted wiChm the' last few years, 
princip^ny for the celebration of the anniversaries of 
the rel^oa.8 societies of Londonp-rbuilt by subscti^ 
tion^ and exhibiting' a ndble' inonuinent of the libe- 
rality and philanthropic {spfaif of the Christian qom- 
munity. Several institutions of* piety, and benevo-. 
leiice have their- offices on the ^oupd floor. While 
the principal ar«a ofthesecond conptttutes an im- 
meose public haH,. with perroanent seats for the'ac- 
comiHodation of four thoasand persons, and space to re^ 
cei ve an additional thoasaAd,* when so great a mimbef • . 
as hasioQ qnaoy occasions been the case, are brought 
together*. Sudi 'a niuhitud^ of many of the itiost 
respect^e tind'«i]&st inlelligebt svilqect^df the khag- 
dom, -wrapt in interest in the detail of (acts, or in the 
eifustens oXgeiVius and eloquence, touching the high- 
est happiness^ and eternal destiny .of^our-rticev must 
present a»- spectacle uppu which aiigels^ as well as 
men, igaze' with delight. • ^ 

We als5- looked in npon. the iecture-rooms an,d 
theaH-e of the* King's College, a -recent foundation^' 
— established^ it is said, by the high church pafty, to 
counteract any anfa«ourable ihfloence of the London 
Univecsifyr-forniing in its'buMdings a new wing to 
Somerset House. And then proceeded to tlie Temple. 

This uursei^ ofjlhe law^ as you will ivcollfect, de- 
rives i4&.name from having ISeen once occupied hy 
the Kniglits Templars* .It originally consisted of 
three sections, termed the infier, middle, and outer 
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temples, from the relative position of each to Xem- 
pie Bar. The designation is 84ili applied to the 
firal two, ^ T%ey form an extenave pile of biiilditigs, 
furranged ia sQcceafiivc courts along the ^*ha«es, 
yriih omAinental gardoBB, . n^alks; and sbnibberies 
OfMBning upon the iiver. Mr. Otarke^ roooas- are 
EiDiQng the moet .pleasant Ijr situated of ttiose in the 
Inner Te»ple. After viewing tfieih, we vi&ited the 
library! ^ he^uiiful modera specimen .of the florid 
Qotbic iu ealci with a idor baadsomety mlmd ^ die 
same mdHwat The Ltbrai^an is alsp the Cumte-of 
the ChapeLpf the Tem^e, add polileiy acoonipaDied 
a^ to it This is a carious old structure of the 
twelfth centuryvcircular in its ibrfti;aBd of Gothic ar- 
cfaitecturei remarkable for its sitaplicily^ and the 
beauty of a Norman. arch at theenkuace. ^Tbere 
are two other chapels (mly of a sianbr conslr&ctioD 
in the kingdom. , - - 

Ten .tombs d" the Templars, suitnounted by rude 
effigies, occupy arsecti6n of the pavement* They are 
evidenlly very antique. Bi)t the inscriptions are eA 
faced, and. all that is known of theqa is, ihat they 
epver the remained ef those who sen^ in the cru- 
Qades, from .being represented with their legs crossed 
— s^n attitudejn. death di^incttve of this hdnonr. 
. The tomb of .ihe Patriarch Heraclius i^ceived a 
momentary glance ; as did thoseoftlie great lawyers, 
Plowden, Seldeu^ and Thiivk)w, whose remains are 
here interred. But before 1 had ha^si^tisfied my curi- 
osity, I was obHged to hurry away to meat Captain 
Bolton, and to retnj'O a visit ofCoI. Wilson at tlie Chel- 
spa Hospital,— known to you as au asylum of Royal 
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feundaiioii^ for dinibled soldiers — of wl)icb this officer 
has the superintendeDce; [We oaexpectediy found it 
to be a ^laKlay from a visit of the King: and Qu^en. 
Thtsy wipraJeaviog just asi we arrived. . And soon af- 
ter, passad by a^ivate.waUc, into the grounds of Sir 
Wilioughby Giordoii, at v^bose residence, jminediately 
adjoitUQg the hqepital, tbey .were to take tyrdakfaat^ 
tbpugb.it. was theni{/2^6r /i&o oV/fipc^. . ' 

A nuiuerdu» and fiishionable company had assem- 
bled td meet Iheiti, aod-lQ witness a boat race, from 
the gardens overlooking ihe Thatnes; The prize 
was a sily^ ebp, Which the queen was to present kf 
person to the successful cro^v. Col. Wilson was in 
attendance upon ^r majesty^ ^ as oh^mberlain pro^ 
tern. And after viewing the hospital and grounds, we 
took 'a'boat, the day being fine, ia our return to the 
city. From the river, as we passed d6wn, we had a 
foU view 6f the breaktHst scene, and the crowd of 
boats on the w'ater assembled to witness the race. ' 
Tbe.xnansioA of Sir Wilioughby is chi^y celebrated 
as having been a favouii'te tesidence of the noted 
Netl Gwynn. A tent, over which waved the joyal 
standard, bad htexi ^erected near the river for their 
majesties ; bands of ,musie were stationed, at different 
points ; andthe company, in liandsome naorning dresg, 
were unoefemohiousiy promenading the grounds. 

These bre'akfasta, . in the middk of the qflemam^ 
are very favoarit^ entertainments with^tho^ who 
are, or affect to be, the moat recherchi in their ideas 
df taste and fashion. Any other name would be 
quite as appropriate, however, in reference either to 
the boor of inviuaon, or to the time at whioh tli^ 
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company disperse, which, not unfrequently, is at 
thff^e or four o'clock on the following morning; 

W estminsler bridge formed the tei:minatJon erf* our 
voyage down the river. And, after « luncheon in 
St. James' Street, we directed our course to tbe 
House of Lords, The order qf a Peer, of the date 
of your attendance, is. necessary to an- adhiission to 
the sittings of this branch of Parliament. Willi these 
we were furnished ; but the House " was up,-" -as the 
phrase is; and they had adjburiied, without transact- 
ing business, before our arrival. We havelwo or three 
times before, beeA in their chamber, while they have 
been convened^ but never at a time when any sub- 
ject of interest was In dtscussion-^aRd thus have had 
no opporllinity of hearing the ejoquence of the 
leaders of this body. AVc have been equally unfor- 
tunate, at different times^in the House ^fCorannonsi 
and again last night found nothing of intereat in di& 
cusston ther^. ^ . » 

The period immediately preceding our arrival was 
one of such intense political interest throughout the 
nation, and, of course, in P^rKamept; and aH the ta- 
lent of both Houses brought by it into such power* 
ful and long-exerted action, that all energy of body 
and. mind was for a-time exhaysted by it« And the 
moment the crisis wB.h passed, both Houses fell into 
a state of apathy and enmd^ from which tbey have 
not yet recovered. So, that aU we can Kay from ob- 
servation of the n^oving spirits of the empire, in refer- 
ence to the Brena of their conflicts^ is, that vi^ have 
seen them at tiieir ofiicial stations, and ici their op- 
posing seats. And, occamonaHy heard from one and 
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•another a commcm^-place remark, on subjects of 
minor importance in their deltbemtions. 

The preceding page», dea? V ^, were hastily 

scHbbled before breakfast, this morniog. Captain 
Dajling^ of the navy, another kind and attentive 
friend^pnaKDok of this refreshment with us, and im- 
mediately "Rafter, w6 were on our. way,, under tf»e es- 
cort.of this gentleipan, to thejnititary academy and 
depot at Wjoolwich, some ten miles below London, 
on the Thanfiesi We. tbok the top of a' coach as far 
as Greenwich ; and then a smalt one hor&e cajriage 
called '' CoburgV fyr the j-emaining mile and a half 
or two miles. 

The visit had been some tinf^e fn contemplation, 
and every arrangement for securing a full inspection 
of the establishment,, by orders and letters from the Ad- 
miralty and Ordnance Depfirtrnent, had been made 
for us through the polttei^ess of Captains Duncan 
and Dalling. The day has been- full of show, being 
that of the visit of Prince Adalbert of Prussia, and 
bis suite. And the weather in Its brightness and heat, 
more like that of the same season in. the northern 
aBd middle states at home, than any we have before 
experienced. The situation of the artiltery barracks, 
the officc^rs' quarters ^nd mess room,lhemilit;iryxol* 
lege; professor^shousesandparetcle, is beautiful — not 
dissimilar, in its^immedmteleaturds, !to that of the 
United/Slates Military Academy at West Point 
The bui Wings, however, are on a more splendid scale, 
and of a more massive and costly architecture. The 
fagade .of the artillery barracks, comprising the offi- 
ceris' quarters, mess room, and chapel fronting the 
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common,'. is twelve hundred feet. The college, ^- 
tuated at the opposite extremity of the parade, is also 
a noble and beaulifnl building in Gothic architec- 
ture, ornamented with towers and pinnacled turrets. 

We were politely received by Major Scott of the 
artillery, and after a few moments in his rooms, 
were liastened by him— everything now being in mo- 
tioD, bugles sounding, band^ .playing, and troops 
forming, at different points, amidst a hurry of officers 
in full dress^-^-to the arsenal,, to join the prince and bis 
party i|i the inspection of this section of the esta* 
blishment; We were tbo late, however, he having 
already passed on. And deferring the sight of this to 
an after hour, we prpce^ed by a difTerent route to 
the marshes along the riyer, wh&pe the exhibition of 
firing was to take pl?Lce. 'We reached th^ ground 
just as the prince^ accompanied by Sir James Kemp, 
the master-general of Ordnance, Sir Alexander Dix- 
on, a favourite x)ffifcer of Wellington in the Peninsu- 
lar war, the Duke of Notthiimberland, &c. entered 
it. And thj3 display commenced by firing ricochet, 
and long shot, followi^ by that of mortars and con- 
greve rockets, single and in volleys. The skill ex- 
hibited in each was admirable, and the sight i^eauti- 
ful and exciting. . 

The rocket corps, exhibiting their skill on the oc- 
casion, served with distinctbh, at. the battle of Leip- 
sic; and, in command of the same officer — Strang- 
WAYS — now at their head. The Iwelve pound 
•pckets, reaching two thousand yards and more, in 
their discharge, are tremendous engines. .Though a 
principal use in notion, is ouly the alarm and disor- 
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der to which the cavalry are exposed by them. 1 
never witnessed the firing of- them- before^— and the 
sight was both new and magaificent. - When set off 
in volleys, their lightning swiftness, terrific hiss and 
glare, seem literally like the unloosing of all tfaefiery 
dragons of* war. 

On our return to the barracks, we went through 
the arsenal, its various work-shops and foundry — one 
of the most impressive sights, connected with which, 
is aq enclosure of four acres, almost entirely covered 
with heavy ordnance- The number of pieces at pre- 
sent in it, amouQts to some twenty tbousand ; and 
there- have been periods at which, not less than thirty- 
six thousand heavy cannon, could be eounted on the 
same. ground. 

While at luncheon withlMajor Soott, we witnessed, 
from his windows, a specimen, on the parade, of 
bcHnb and mortar firing, by the cadets of the aca- 
demy. 1 improved- a moment, afterwards, to call 
on Dr. OUpthus Gregory, not less extensively and 
advantageously known, as a.distinguished Christian 
writer and philanthropist^ tlian as the learned and 
scientific professor of mathematics, in this academy. 
I had once the pleasure of meeting. him, when before 
in Engfand ; but now, unfortunately, did not find 
him at home. • - * 

In the after part of the day, the car and horse ar- 
tillery, went through a series. of evolutions,. on the 
coniioon. /I never gazed on anything which gave 
ipe so lively an impression of the excitement and 
terrific features of a field of battle. The exhibitions 
of the horse artillery, were in a perfection of dig- 
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bipliae and skill. They came down, ffom a distant 
part of the parade, with the fleetness of th6 wild 
Arab, or Cossack of the Don — ^notwithstlmdiiig the 
draught of the carriages and guns — ^and with a thun- 
der which must carry terror with it, in a field of war. 
The dust created by the rapid movement of the horses 
and wheels, completely screoied the whole body 
from sight, before they bad reached the limits of the 
charge. * And the first you s|iw after, was the clouds 
of smoke, from the fitery mouths of the hidden can* 
non-^bl^neath the shelter <^ whid>,pn the next look, 
you perceived them to be retreating, with the same 
speed in which they had come down. The operation 
of taking the horses fronfi.the gun-carriages, and put- 
ting them to, again — ^technically styled, ^^'io unlmber^ 
and-^*/D /2m£er,^^-^the turning of the guns, to fire, 
and wheeling of them around a s^ond time, includ- 
ing the dismounting and mounting of the men, all 
being accomplished in a quickness f>f time, almost in- 
credible, and before the dust ^nd snnoke of their ap- 
proach and fire, could sufficiently subside to expose 
their precis positjop to, view*. 

The inspection of numerous ingenious, and curious 
noodels, arms, &c..in the Repository — ^itself formed 
of the tent in which George 1 V«,as prince regent, re- 
ceived and entertained the allied sovereigns, in Carl- 
tori Gardens, in IB 14 — closed t))e ObserVatbns of the 
day- ' . ' , 

We were to have visited the Dock Yard, and the 
Vernon, a frigate jUst fitting for sea, with isomc novel 
experiments in her model and rigging — to which we 
had been invited by Sir Francis Collyer, her coin- 
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mander. But Captain Bolton bet^me quite iH, from 
the heat and the fatigue of the day; and we reluc- 
tantly returned to town, without accomplishing this 
part of our arrangeixientsu My.T^mpanion proceeded, 
directly to our lodgings, while I went to fulfil an en- 
gagernent to dinner, with Mr. Vaughan^ of Fen- 
chiirch street ; and to make Captafn Bohon^s apology 
for iK)t joining him and his friends — including Col. 
Aspmwalk) the American Consul jat London— ^as it 
was his intention in* the oiornu>g to have done. 
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8v Gfuluifrt W to ore— P eptfhire from London^— Salt H31 — VTw^ 
Mill Inn— fiton CoHeg^Terrace at Wuidaar Castle — OiA stli^ 
rbonis — Puntings-— New suite of sUte^rooms-^PHvaAe xptA 
mento— St. G^orge'B chapel — MoiuuBent of the Princess Cbi: 
lotte— Call at Upton Lea. * 

• 

DXAB VIBOpriAy 

Yesterday Bftemoon tve left the mighty aietro- 
polls, with all its crowds and endless din,' and eo- 
joyed a quiet and refreshing night at^ this, one of the 
fiweetest spots in the country. 

We were fully determined, from the ttni6 of our 
arrival, not to remain in London after the first of the 
present month. And, on Saturday, left our cards, 
pour prendre conge ^ dined for a last time with Ad- 
miral Ogle, in conipany with his friend, 3k Graham 
Moore ; and took the coach at four o^clock, on the af- 
ternoon of Monday for this place, within tlvo or three 
miles of Windsor, on the principal route to Oxford. 

Sir Graham, is abrother of Sir John Moore, around 
whose fall at Corunna, so touching an intarest has 
been thrown, by the geniuB of Wolfe, in his " Burial/' 
on that gallant soldier. * There are few effusions of 
poetic power in the English language, which have 
been vaove frequently on niy tips, or been dweh upoo 
in mind, with a more pleasing melancholy, in mauy 
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a mu^iqg mood. Aad, l.felt a special tkitevept in 
meeiing a person so nearly related to on^, in whose 
i^te a sympfithy ha» been createdi by those simple 
line»i as extensive as jthe knowledge of our language, 
and ufiiversaU 1 doubt not, in its experience, from 
the cottage lo the throne; 

When we 'arrived ioLondoif^ I recollect me of 
our friends, in Welconiing us, said, ^ You haire oome 
exactly in the fight itme^-everp hbdjf is in town.*^ 
And ^B appear, in our departure too^ to be '^ exact- 
ly in the right time"— for ** daery '6»d^^'- seems, Kke 
ourselves, to be on the wing in flying to the country. 
On Saturday, Regent Str^t and Piccadilly presented 
almost A cpntimied succjesmoq of travel ling carriages 
and four, with eveTy appearance^ in boot and imperial, 
of a departureTor the season ; and with a valet and 
dre^ug'inaid in thej^uaiMe ferA journey, in place of 
tbeliveried fobtman, ftt his station behind, for an air- 
ing in J be patkp or a morning- call. The same was 
the case on Sunday and Monday, and in a short pe* 
riodf^it is prc^able,th9tt— notwitbst^ding the twelve 
Or thirteen hundred thousand of petoianent residents 
— with the exception of a fewanibassaders and their 
aUach49^ there wiU, in ftLsbionable phraseology, '^ be 
nobody in towi^J*^ 

There is little of iotfjrest in J he, scenery between 
London and this place, a distance of twenty*two 
mile«. The first sections of tbe» route are very low ; 
q;i)(t> present a continued succession of villages and 
hamlets, surrounded by gardens and grounds covered 
with vegetables and fruit,. for the market of the cjty. 
Five miles before reaching Salt Hill, we caught a 
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flvst view of the Castle at Windsor. • Its long lii 
stately, walls, surmounted by battlements^ ti 
and towers, rising above ibe wooded terrace 
which it stands, in* bdd relief against the sky, 
the royal standard floating widely from its loftil 
height, give to it an air truly imposing and majestic 
and you gaze apon it as upon the crown and gloryj 
its Jcind, of this proud isle. It is not again lost to 
sight before reaehing ihis spot, and, in the bright 
of the evening sun, formed a chief object of conU 
plation till we were set down at the inn where 
now are. > 

1 had supposed Salt Hill to be a village, or at h 
a hill. But this and another public house, at a sbatl 
distance^ constitute its principal edifices. And a littl(| 
mound, on one side the road, a dozen or more fed! 
high, the only thing like -a hill immediately near. Ill 
is at this mound that a triennial show of the £t<s 
schol^rsi called Mqntem from it, takes place. H 
it they are entitled by custom to collect money 
callc^d " Saltj'*'* from evfity one passing by, to consti 
tute a purse for the best scholar leaving the schoo 
at the time, for the uniyersity'^bence the name Sal 
Hill. From one to two thousand pounds are nc 
unfrequentiy collected in this mann<?»r. The tw 
inns were oxiginally designed, it is probable,- ibr th 
accommodation of the company on these occasion 
and have gradually, on other accounts, become quit 
a fashionable resort. The " Wind-null" isi^ther i 
a hollow tlian^on a hiU; and so pretty a spot, and i 
so interesting a neighbourhood, as to be quite note 
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as a chosen retreat for weddifig parties during the 
honey-moon: 

It stands directly on one of the most public roads 
in the kingdom, but is so festooned and embowered 
with eglantine and roses, honey-suckle and creepers, 
and an endless variety of" the sweet and beautiful,'* 
that we forget we are in a tavern.. From our. par- 
lour windows we have a beautiful view of the Castle 
through an opening-cut in the grove of trees'for the 
purpose; and, across the road, whi(>h seems only a 
gravel walk, lies- a lawn and shrubbery, filled with 
cool and shady paths, alcoves, flowering mounds, 
and rustic seats, and all the luxury of a private 
garden. 

But to the Castle, where we have spent most of 
the morning. The day has been one of the finest 
imaginable for a visit to it, and a view of the lovely 
scenery by which it is encircled, for. twenty miles, in 
every direction. Though the weather is bright, and 
the Air fresh, and balmy, there is nothing of the glow 
and transparency of atmosphere so common on a 
clear sommer^s day in America; but a haze much 
like that characterizing the " Indian Summer" of our 
autumn, throwing a Claude Lorraine veil over the 
whole landscape. 

The residence of HerSchel, a plain and small 
building of brick, stands by the r()ad sidfe, on the way 
from Salt Hill to Eton; the frame of his celebrated 
telescope forming a conspicuous object in the rear of 
it as you pass by. The premises are still occupied 
by his nephew — also well known in the scientific 
world. Scarce a mile beyond is Eton College, so 

17 
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greatly distinguished as a preparatory school ; and 
so honoured by the eminence in literature and poli* 
tics attained by many of its scholars. There is no- 
thing in the College edifice itself to distinguish it from 
any mass of old brick buildings ; but the Chapel is 
a loAy and Joeautiful speciaoen of Gothic architec- 
ture, and a fine object in every view of Windsor and 
the Castle from the north. . 

The play grounds lie beautifully along the. banb 
of the Thames, amidst groves of old. and majestic 
trees; presenting just such haunts of academic beau- 
ty, as seize upon the affections of the heart, in boy- 
hood, with a power of association never to be eflfaced. 
Many of theHooys, though it is not term time, were 
seen in red coats, strolling among the groves along 
the water ; while others, in shirt sleeves and open col- 
lars, were actively engaged at cricked and other 
manly sports. Eton is a small town, separated from 
Windsor only by a stone bridge crossing the Thames. 
And, passing through it without stopping,- we drove 
at once to the Castle gate, and entered what is call- 
ed the lower ward — a large paved area encircled by 
the residences and offices of persons officially con- 
nected with the pile, and with the Chapel of St 
George, situated on one side of it. 

A detailed description here would be tedious; 
and 1 will spare .you' the periisST pf^^^g^ my 

pen. ^ The Roimd*l>^er,»orJK£ep— theolS^^Pi^t 
of- the^^stru'cture, and one of its most" itilrposifig fea- 
tures at every point of view, rises from tlie cwti-e, 
and the state roQm§ and private apartments form 
three sides of the quadrangle,, constituting the upper 
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ward. This latter section occupies the extreme 
brow of the hill on which the Castle is built ; at an 
elevation of about three hundred feet above the level 
of the Thames, and almost perpendicularly above 
its waters. A broad terrace passes round the outer 
walls on the north, and the private gardens and 
shrubbery are a continuation of it on the east. 
These last are free to the public only on two even- 
ings of the w^ek, and we had but a peep at them 
through an iron railing, by which they are separated 
from the parta at all times open as a promenade. 

l^he view from the terrace is wide and beautiful, 
and before seeking admittance to the interior, we 
feasted our eyes upon it, covered now in its hay and 
harvest fields, with the rich and golden blessings of a 
niierciful Providence. 

The old state apartments of ihe uppetr ward are 
alone shown when the royal family are at Windsor; 
and the private rooms at any time only by an order 
of the Lord Chamberlain. The former remain much 
-as tbey were in the best days of George. 111. — ^are 
out of date in their style and furniture, look dark and 
gloomy, and but for the pictures covering the walls, 
and the paintings of some of the ceilings, would 
scarce repay the trouble of a walk through them, by 
any other objects of interest or curiosity. They at 
present Qotisist of the Queen^s ball-room, drawing- 
room, state bed-chamber, and dressing-room ; and of 
the king^s dressing-room^ closet, drawing-room, and 
council-chamber. 

The paintings of the ceilings are allegorical, prin- 
cipally by Verrio and Wyat — some of them very 
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beautiful and in. fine preservation. The pict 
consisting of port raits, landscape and historical pi 
form a noble collection by the best masters^ and 
i;vorthy apartments better suited to exhibit them 
advantage. One room contains exclusively 
from the pencil of West ; many of which are 
the most beautiful and masterly in the pile. 

There is little satisfaction, however, in viewing 
collection of paintings, under the pircurostances of a 
visit of the kind. The conductor generally appean 
impatient to accomplish the round> and hurries yoo 
from room to room with a vexatious and parrot-like 
rehearsal of subjects and names, in which, if you io- 
terrupt him, he is sure to lose the " thread of his d^ 
course,^' and is obliged to go back to some well. fixed 
point in his task, before he* can proceed farther. Be- 
fore you can cast your eye.over a picture, as a whole, 
much less examine it minutely, with a test of ligb 
and distance in the point of observation, .some- new 
object or name is obtruded on you, or you are hastened 
away by perceiving yourself to be a room behind the 
cicerone. 1 sometimes find myself more vexed than 
pleased {it the end of one of these races. 1 wi^ time 
to catch the general spirit of a subject, if not to enter 
into its beauties io detail, and thea a moment, at 
least, to enjoy it — but, even in this proud boast of the 
kUigdom, the persons appointed to exhibit the paint- 
ings and to receiveyour fee, appear to. thinly that one 
glance at the colours of a pictiu'e and another at the 
gilding of the frame, is all that any person of reason- 
able taste can desire 
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George IV. entirely rebuilt the eastern and southerti 
sides of the upper ward ; and his present majesty is 
carrying on a sicniiar work, on the north of the quad- 
rangle. It will not be many years, it is probable, 
before the whol^ of the present state apartments will 
be entirety remodelled. A fine suite, communica- 
ting with the private rooms, is commenced, and 
parts of it already finished.* Of these, we were shown 
the guard-room, and St. George's Hall, a new and 
magnificent banqueting-room of the Knights of the 
Garter; the Wellington Gallery, a noble apartment, 
erecting for the portraits of the heroes of Waterloo ; 
and a ball-room of great splendor and richness. A 
thcone room, to communicate with this last and with 
the Wellington Gallery, will complete the set. 

The ball-room is the most magnificent in the Cas- 
tle, and a truly imperial apartment. The walls are 
decorated with four large and exquisite pieces of 
Gobelin tapestry; the ceiling is in compartments 
lichly gilt; the ni'rrrors aiid chandeliers in good 
keeping, and the whole becoming a principal pa- 
lace of the empire. The private apartments are said 
to be arranged and furnished with much .taste and 
luxury. 1 passed through them in 1 826 ; but am told 
that they have been much improved i^nce. 
. It was vvith regret, that 1 found the round tower 
to be inaccessible ait present, from some repairs 
making at its entrance. In historic association, it 
surpasses any other part of the pile, and excites deep 
interest at many points,- as the unchanged prison of 
several illustrious captives, in by-gone days. It is 
from its summit that the royal banner floats, when 

17* 
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their majesties are at Windsor ; and its leads com- 
mand one of the richest and most extensive prospects 
in the kingdom — comprising, in a clear day, such as 
this has been, sections, if I recollect aright, of not 
less than twelve counties. 

On leaving the upper ward, we entered St. George's 
Chapel, the present burial-place of the Sovereigns of 
England, and a rich specimen of modem Gothic ar- 
chitecture« Its choir contains the stalls and banners 
of the Knights of the Garter, and is the place io 
which their installation takes place. It is also adorned 
by many fine monuments, among which, that of the 
Princess Charlotte is the most striking. As a whole, 
this has beea objected to by connoisseurs, as com- 
plex and incongruous:— representing her, at the same 
time, in two distinct personifications. In one, as 
on the couch of dieath, just as the spirit has taken its 
everlasting flight; and in the other, as a glorified 
being, crowned with immortality, and rising in tri- 
umph to the regions of the blessed. Separated, either 
would have been appropriate and beautiful — particu- 
larly that which, by the breathless^ yet scarce lifeless, 
form beneath the sheet of deaths tells the tale of grief 
which has prostrated, in sorrow, the exquisitely chi- 
selled forms groupied . around. This, by itself, is a 
masterpiece; proving, .at a mementos glance, the 
power of art to make even marble speak, with an 
overwhelming .eloquence. It is by Wyat ; and no 
one, having the soul of a man, can sjtand and gaze 
upon it, without a touching and profitable recurrence 
in thought, to the brief life and affecting, death of the 
amiable and interesting subject of the sculptor^s skill. 
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On our return to the Windmill, we took Upton 
Lea, the residence of Mr. Trumper, an extensive 
larmer in the neighborhood, on our way. In com- 
pany with my friend, Mr. f^llis, 1 had been hospitably 
entertained by this gentleman and his family, when 
before in England ; and felt happy in an opportunity 
of paying my respects to them on the present occa- 
sion. They w.ould have prevailed with us to pass 
the remainder of the day with them, but the arrange- 
ments already made, for pursuing our journey, for- 
bade, it iaour intention to proceed some miles on 
our way to Oxford, yet, this evening ; and 1 have 
sketched -to you the observations of the morning, that 
we may he in readiness to leave immediately after 
dinner. 
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LETTER XXII. . 

TI8IT AT TAFLOW, ASlk AmmiTAL AT OZVOBB. 

Ifr. and Mrs. Bird, of Taplow Hill — Chartcter and mfluence of the 
family^lmpressons received from the people in the vicinity-' 
Moral influence of the gentry — ^Reform jubilee at Maidenhead 
—Breakfast and dinner for the poor — Respedtability of the po- 
pulace — View of Oxford from the London road — Interview 
with Dr. Daubeny, of Magdelen College— Mr. Smith, the 
Geologist'— The commemoration^ 

Jtngel Jthfif Oxford, 
July Sih, 1832. 

DEAR VIRGINIA, 

A special object in leaving Salt Hill, in the even- 
ing of the day we passed there, was tq deliver a let- 
ter, of which 1 was the bearer, at Taplow, some 
four or five miles dn our route, and to have the plea- 
sure of an interview, before proceeding to this place 
the nextp^ day, with the family to wbodi it was ad- 
dressed. 

The letter was from one of the most valued of 
my friends in New .York, to Mrs. Bird, the lady 
of — 1^ — Bird, Esquire, of Taplovv Hill. This gen- 
tleman and his family, had resided for a length of 
time, some years since, in the United States; and 
were on terms of intimacy with a circle of my spe- 
cial frieiids. Impressions received from these, and 
from other sources, of the character of this fanri- 
ly, made rae unwilling not to avail myself of an 
opportunity of forndiing their acquaintance, even for 
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in hour; and we determined to proceed to Maiden- 
lead, the nearest town to them, for tlie night, and to 
ake the coach from .that place for Oxford. 

I^he drive of a half hour, brought us to the hamlet 
>f Taplow, and to the residence of Mr. Bird. The 
Bmily, with the exception of this gentleman, were 
>ut taking an evening airing ; and 1 remained to meet 
them. While Captain Bohon proceeded to the neigh- 
bouring town, a mile and a half or two miles farther, 
to secure quarters for the night, and to make other 
Eirrangements for the continuation of our journey in 
the morning. - 

While taking a view of the grounds, the ladies re- 
turned. And, on being, summoned to the drawing- 
room to tea, in place of a. vacant house, 1 found a 
" goodly number," indeed, as Mr. Bird remarked, 
amounting to some twenty or twenty-five — daugh- 
ters, ^rand-children, 'and other near relatives, present- 
ing an obvious reason, as was frankly stated, for not 
insisting upon a visit,, at the time, for as long a period 
as I could make it convenient to remain. 

The family are ne^r relatives of the Bishops of 
Chester and Winchester, two of the most distin- 
guished ^nd influential prelates of the church ; and 
possess much of their character, in intelligence, piety, 
and a spirit of usefulness. The eldest daughter is a 
resident of Calcutta, well known ^nd highly re- 
spected, as 8t patron and active agent, in the educa- 
tion of the females of India ; and the sisters, whom X 
now met, are not less benevolently and usefully en- 
gaged at home. In such society, the time passed 
rapidly, and 1 found it tb be ten o^clock, ere 1 was 
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aware of it. 1 was too much interested in the circle. 
to refuse an invitation to breakfast this morning, as 
we were not to set off for Oxford till twelve o'clock: 
and in the early freshness of a beautiful day, walkea 
over to join them in that repast.- • 

It was mj' wish to have been in time for the wor- 
ship of the family. But receiving ^o answer to the 
first ringing of the porter's bell, rightly supposed that 
the household were already assembled ; and doc 
wishing to occasion any interruption, took a stroll 
for a few minutes through the adjoining bamlet, con- 
posed exclusively of the humble dwellings of the 
poor. On my way to the hill, I had perceived, as 1 
thought, a very marked expression of kindn^ and 
civility, in the salutations of the labouring people I 
had met, in the immediate vicinity ; and now was 
still more forcibly struck, with the same character- 
istic in every one I saw, from chiidfen scarce capa- 
ble of running ak)ne,to tlie most venerable and aged 
around the cottage doors. 1 thought the impression 
could not arise from the mere contrast of these, with 
the vulgar crowds of the satne grades in life, seen in 
the streets of London, but must be connected with 
some moral and intellectual influence, brought to 
bear in its happy tendencies upon them. 

So strongly was 1 convinced of this, that I cooM 
not avoid making the observation a subject of re- 
mark to Mr. Bird. He told me lie was happy to 
believe the impres»on I had received, to be well 
founded ; and that the surmise, as to the causes of 
any difference that might exist, was plrobably cor- 
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rect. The parish, he tells me, is highIy,favoured in 
the character and influence, of many of its most af- 
fluent and distinguished residents ; and his neighbours, 
of the first respectability and rank, equally, with him- 
self and family, are engaged in every eflTort, to im- 
prove and elevate the minds.and hearts of all around 
them. And thus far, with the most pleasing effect, 
upon the general character and affections of those 
over whom their influence extends. 

Mrs. Bird and her daughters are not only the pa- 
tronesses, but also the teachers, in scIk)o1s for the poor 
— ^not only on the Sabbath, but on days of the week, 
at different places in their vicinity. A family of the 
Vansittarts — a brother of Lord Bexley — occupy an 
estate immediately adjoining them, the membei-s of 
which, are their active coadjutors in every work of 
philanthropy and piety. While learning these facts, 
in the course of conversations, marked by the most 
mecik and unostentatious spirit, I rejoiced in such 
uses of an aristocrasy. And can readily believe, 
that if the gentry of every parish in England, would 
thus bring their rank and wealth to bear upon the 
moral and intellectual character of the humble and 
dependant, among whom they dwell, the' latter-day 
prosperity" of the nation would be more glorious, and 
more happy, than any it has yet known. 

Last' night, Mr. Bird would not allow me to take 
a servant for a guide to the town, but himself con- 
ducted me 'across the fields, a mile and more, to 
the gi'eat road; and, this morning, again accom- 
panied to the same spot. Before descending from 
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the hill, he pointed out the principal features of 
beauty, in an extensive view, commanded from it- 
including Windsor Castle, and other objects along the 
valley of the Thames* It was not altogether new to 
me, however; for when previously in England, I had 
been in this neighbourhood for a day. Had vmied 
Taplow Court, a residence of the late Countess of 
Orkney ; Dropmore, the beatiful estate of Lord Gren- 
ville ; and Clifden, a seat of Sir George Warrenden, 
once the luxurious abode of the notorious Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. 

On reaching Maidenhead, 1 found the whole town 
in a bustle of cheerfulness and gaiety, from a jubilee, 
in celebration of the passage of the Reform Bill. A 
public breakfast had been given by the corporation, 
aided by the subscriptions of the gentry, to the chil- 
dren of the poor ; and preparations were now making 
for a dinner to their parents. Tables for twelve hufr 
dred were spread, in an adjoining meadow, beneath 
triumphaf arches of green, hung with garlands of 
flowers. The houses along the streets, were deco- 
rated with laurel and flowering shrubs; and bands of 
music were performhig at diffc^rent points, amidst a 
display, on every hand, of varied flags and banners. 
, We had time, before the arrival of the coach, 
which we were to take^o Oxford, lo visit the princi- 
pal scene of this rural festivity]; and were better 
pleased with the general aspect of the crowd, than 
any we had before ^een in the country. So much so, 
indeed, as to be half-tempted to remain to the fete, 
which was to conclude with a dance upon the ttirf. 
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The sptiitof otieerfulness prevailiDg, appeared do free 
front any tendency of disppsUion t6.di63ipation ; aad 
everything so perfectly correct, add orderly. 

We arrived at the Angel lnn,in this place, iatime 
for diDoer ; after a ple^sai^ trav^ of more than thirty 
miles. Thq approach to Oxford, from Lopdon, is 
very imposing, from the number, variety, and Irfti- 
ness of the toivers aod spires which adorn.it, and the 
fine effectof the dome of the fladclifie Library, rising 
majestfcaUy; in the centre of the .whple. The tower 
and pionsip]^ of Magdalen College, aire also very 
iniic5h, admired, and form a conspicnpus beauty of the 
entrance, in crossing a fine bridge ,over the Char- 
well- . 

Through, the friepidship of Professor Silliman, of 
YaW CoHege^.I 'was famished with letters tp Drs. 
Daubeny, Kidd^and.B.uckland, of the University. 
And early in the ^ening, I set- oqt in search of tlie 
first fQentioned'Of Ihese gentlemen,^ a fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Hpt far distant from the Inn* The col- 
leges' are all ol^, monkish-lpoking edifice^. in. their 
exterior, Qousjsting 'of one or more quadrangles^ 
within lofty enclosures, accessible oivly by a massive 
gate^ opening from the street. This is furnished with 
a porter.^s lodge, ^r room, in which a janitor is found, 
to answer any inr{uiried^ relating to the nmsters, fel- 
lows,- and under-graduates of the respective foun-. 
dations. ' . _ . - 

From this indi vidua], at the entrance of Magda- 
len, 1 learned that Professor Daubeny 's rOoms were 
in the Museum, in.a difierent section of the city.. He, . 
however, was dining at the college, with: one of the 
• 18 



Fellows; and,.de8iroiift>of bfl^ng any. prqnuatoryai 
nmgement, tlmt might, be necesstuy, ^r the best ot 
cupation of Ibe nx)rrow*'«-lhe only day we can gin 
to the Univernty — ^io train this evening, I sent hi 
BQy card, with the request ttf>an interview fer a mo- 
ment He immedtately met me in an ante-room, 
and OB the delivery of my letter, insisled upon mj 
joining the party at the taide of his ftiead, the dott 
having k^en j^jeicnoved. 

1 was politely received by the g!eutleman, and 
8om6 six or eight of his companions. The ofiiy ooe 
whose name I got, however, in the kind of kitroduc- 
tion . given here, was that of Mr. Smith, the geob 
gistf whose writing^ you may have^seen,, and who 
firstprojected on paper a geokgicai mapof fk^laod 
He took a prominent part in the <xmversation, aod 
appears- a plain, praetical, and ^lf*instrucled man; 
much devoted to the science which is so gi^eat a h- 
vooiite with him^ and in'wldph he^has made so many 
important .researches. 

it was with great regret that 1 now learned, that 
vee bad missed by one day only, the Commemora- 
tion, as . it is here Cermedy-ror Commencement, as 
vnth us,— of the tTnivjersity* It occurfed only yes- 
terday fiooYning. Had w.e been awii,re of its taking 
place tills, w^kv we 'could most^ readily have made 
our airangements. so as la have been here. It 
would have been an interesting scene. For in addi- 
tion to the confeirring Of degrees and the distribu- 
^ tion of prizes, it is distinguished by the recitation of 
the prize^ poems by (heir authors, in the theatre of 
the university, before the dianeeller, vic^ cfaancel](nr. 
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masters, fellows, and und^graduates of the different 
colle^s-^convenedin their distinctive and antiquated 
dresses for the purpose. The hplidays too have just 
cominenced ; the colleges are becoming deserted ; 
and the whole aspect oPthe jdace much lessinterest- 
ing than it^ 'would have been in: term time, or even 
yesterday. - » 

After a half hour or more, I took my leave with 
an engagement to Professor Daubeny io take bi^ak-^ 
fesf v^ith him to-niorcow morning, in company with 
Captain Bolton. And now by bringing up the re- 
cord of the day, am prepared for the scenes and 
impre^ions of the morrow, which can scarce fail of 
betni; interesting and peculiar. . 
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General sketch of the dty — ^Profbsaor Baubeny— fireakfast- 
Visits to the Theatre — Bbdleiaii Library— Radoliffe Librarr- 
Pfeture Gallery and Museum»Ma^dalen CoHege — ^Its Chspel 
and walk8^-<-Chapel and grounds of ne v Cone^^e— -Habks aix! 
recreations of the StodeQts — Qhrist Church College. and valb 
along the tsis. 

July 6M, 1832. 
DXAB TIBQINIAy 

We have givei> to Oxford as thorough an -exami- 
nation as could possibly be accompKsbed in a single 
day. And 1 feel at the close of it, both in body and 
in mind, much as one roight.be supposed .toido^ who 
literally, and not in mere imstgination,- had. been 
living 

" The lives of all anliqiiily*'* 

tt is truly unique and niag^ificent in ks whole 
style and character. And calculated \ii 'all its fea- 
tures, gazed upon either from witliin or from with- 
out, to leave an impression upon the mind and 
affections of the scholar, at least, varying from- those 
produced by any other place, however similar in its 
leading objects of interest, in the kingdom and 
thfoughout the world* I tiaVe, 1 believe,, already 
given an outline of its jgeneral aspect when seen in 
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the distance*. And recoltect no description of it, 
when thus viewed, so vivid sind so true, as one 
which I have somewhere readi in which it is corn- 
pared, in the magnificence of its towers, and fanes, 
and crowning dome, springing from the bosom of the 
green meadows and embowering groves by which it 
is encircled, to the Quebn of theADRiATic, resting 
in splendour and dignity on, the. bkie waters of her 
dominion. . In its whole exterior it proclaims itself 
a City of the Muses ; aod within, at every turn, ex- 
hibits some palace of their abode. ^ 

The appointed -hour of the morning found us at 
the rooms of Dr. JDaubeny at the museum* As he 
is a Fellow J we of course had no Mrs. D ■ ■ to do 
the honours of the iable, the pAvileges of that flrater- 
iiity being limited exchiaVely, as you are aware, to 
those in a state- of single blessedness. We were 
served with a very nice breakfast, however, and en- 
tertained with much interesting conversation. After 
the inspection of the laboratory of our host, wtiosd 
professorship is that of chemistry, we sallied forth 
under his guidance, fc^the sight-seeing of the day. 

Our first visit was to.the theatre, as the edifice for 
the great exhibitions of the university is styled. This 
is a fioe structure, from a design of Sir Christopher 
Wren, formed of the light, chalky, and, unfortunate- 
ly, ioo perishable stone,, constituting the gjeneralma- 
terial of the colleges and other buildings. It is cir« 
cular, tlie ground (^n being that of tiie theatre of 
Mai^eellus at Eome, with a vaulted and painted roof, 
and is capable of accommodating three thousand 
persons. It is the scene of the most imposing spec- 

18* 
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tacles connected with the University ; and in 18R 
witnessed a pageant in the coRGerring of degrees 
upon the Prince Regent and the allied sovereigns, 
never surpassed in magnificence, it is pnobable, by 
any similar ceremony in any part of tbe worE 
Among the principal decorations of its walls, are 
the portraits of tbe Prince Regent by Liawrence, 
and of .the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prus- 
sia by Gerard of Pans, presented by the moDarchs 
respectively, in commemoration of the honour con- 
ferred upon them. 

Tlie. celebrated Bodleian Litmry— ^from tfienan^e 
of its -principal founder — received our next aUention -, 
and its hundreds of thousaiids of volumes, ofd and 
new, arrested a momentary glance. So far as I re- 
collect, this gave rise to one general reflection only, 
that " to the making of -books there is ho end.^^ What 
a weariness and wasting of flesh and spirit hsas there 
not been for ages, in the production- of such ranges 
of worm eaten and rusty tomes ! And how many of 
the authors, who, when their task vvas completed, felt 
themselves crowned with immortal honour, arenow 
unknown, even by name, exciipt to some one whose 
burden itis bccasionly.to correct a catalogue,- or to 
form one anew ! . ' 

Some of the missiles and iiltm)inated manuscripts 
are exceedingly beautiful^ as ^ecimens of art ; and 
a modern vvork on tbe antiquities of Mexico, in seven 
volumes folio, printed on vellum, an unrivalled exhi- 
bition of splendid typography. The whole cost of the 
work was £60,000 ; and the copies on vellum are 
£dO0 each. The Radcliffe Library, both in its archi- 
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tectiire and contents, forms a magnificent andlei^ding 
ornament of the University. It-isSn Grecis^ri style: 
.a rotandq^the crowning doinfe of which adds so p0^ 
^tiliSr" a beauty to- every distjant view of the city. 
Besides :a large aiid vaiuable collection of books, it 
contiiins many admirabla pieces of art, in sculpture, 
casts, and painting ; and wa^ the' scene of atnagni- 
ficent banquet given by the Univm-sity, to the im- 
perial and kingly visitors, of 1914. 

The mosetrh), pictut^. gallery; repositpry of Arundel 
.marhles^aodPouifret statuary, and the new Claren- 
dbn. printing hoqse, are the. additional objects of spcr 
cial itiierest attached to the University, as a whole, 
and not belonging to any partieul&r College. The 
picture gallery is. att^extensive range of long halls, 
filled wilh portraits of persons of distinction, for many 
generations past, interspersed with landscape and 
. historical paintrngs^ Jt also contains some fine sta- 
tues, particiriarly one . in brass of th^ Earl of Pem- 
brpk^, chancellor of the , university in 1616-1630, 
and sevearai busts of lipierit. Models, in plaster, of 
many of the finest fepeciraens of architecture in the 
vvorld, modern and antique, principally by a French 
artist, are also among its objects of interest : the terfi- 
ple of Neptune -at Pqestum, the lantern of Demosthe- 
. nes^ theatre of Herculaneum, the Parthenon, &c. &c. 
There is a point ia the vicinity nf the Radcliffe 
-Library, at w.hich any one might readily imagine 
hiihself in the midst of ancient' Rome, or in a vene- 
rable square of some famed city of Greece, in her 
olden times, without- a single object before the eye to 
interrupt the fancy* On every hand are masses of 
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slatdly and majestic architecture, stained and frettedi 
and, time-worn from their (Hnnacles to their baaes,asif 
they had been ikrailiar with the rougher meods of the 
winds and tempests of unnumbered years. We lin- 
gered at it, and gazed around agaiii and again, with 
impressions and associations, diffenng fifx>ip any. be- 
fore experieticed in the kingdoni. No living creature 
was to be seen; everythiDg was desected^aod still. 
The pavements returned only the echoii^ of our 
own footsteps, and the tenaqtless wklls sent back, at 
each wonl, the tones of our vcMces. We forgot that 
we were in the heart of England, and could dream, 
at least, of being ia Athens or ia ftomeu 

The Colleges, tweqty-two . in nuipber, .scattered 
about in various parts of the city, -are each dis- 
tinctively marked with a greater or less degree of 
interest. In three or four^ faoWever^ this is pecu- 
liarly the case'; and we satis^ed pur further curiosity 
vyith a visit to them. Dr. Daubeny being a Fellow 
of Magdalen— projaounced " MiiudHn"-^W€ . were 
conducted, by him, first to it. 

It is situated at the entrance of Oxford, froai Lon- 
don, on the borders of .the small and quiet river 
Char well, which,after its junction with thelsis, which 
washse anotiier side of the >:2ity — forms a principal 
branch of the Thames. The buildings of Magdalen 
consist of a double quadrangje, each siuTX)unded in 
the inner side with the cloisters of a. nionkisb age, 
from which the rooms gt the students — under gra- 
duates pr^^men," as^tlieir style in common parlance 
is — open on the ground floor; while the apartments of 
the Fellows are over them, ii> the U(qper- story. .This 
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is the general airahgem^nt in all theCoHeges. Each 
stuclent has .a sitting-room and bed-room, and the 
Fellows' a suite of genteel, and not unfreqdently \ele-. 
gantly fitted apartments.. \ ' 

All breakfast and take tea in their rooms, but dine 
at a public table in a conunon hall. These halls are 
noble and lofty apartments, well furnished and orna- 
npiented whh the portraits and busts of the most <lis- 
tmguisbed members, in chiurcb and state, of .their 
respective .foundations, including Such as have risen 
to reputation and honour in the arts- and sciences. 
Winer is not allowed in the diriing-holl ; and in Mag- 
dalen — and, probably, iti other Colleges— the Fellows 
bavQ- a €ommoo sitting-room, in which to take their 
wine after the cloth is removed, used, also, as a 
reading-room for newspapers, &c. &c. 

Each College has its separate chapel and library, 
many of which aie well .worth visiting. Tlie chapel 
of Magdateh isjust undergoing a general repair, ks 
windows are painted ^^chiaro oftscwro," atid cast over 
it a bhastenedand soothingjight, more grateful to my 
eye, and better suited in its effect to a place of devo- 
tion, than the gaiety and glow of mihgled colours. A 
large window iti the vestibule is uncommonly fine : 
the subject, a spirite4 presentation of the last judg- 
ment. And the altar piece, ** tlie bearing Of the cross," 
a painting of greater m^rit than any belonging to the 
University. It was taken- in the capture of a Spa- 
nish ship, bound to South America ; and the artist not 
with certikinty known. 

A principal feature of. beauty in the Colleges, is 
the extensive and delightful walks, gardens, find 
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grounds, attaohed to each. These throw an attraction 
over the whole, which must leave a lasting charm 
on the minds and hearts of those educated anudst 
them. The passing stranger gazes upon the stately 
groves, broad avenues, secluded walksi streams and 
lawiviv hy which they are characlerized and adt>med, 
with emotions of unmingled admiration. And 1 can 
readily imagine how great the fasctnation-condiected 
with them may be, when stamped in the associatioDS 
of a warm heart, by what, to the4SchoIar, may justly 
be termed " home scenesf.'^ 

The gravelled walk>'ithin the eodosuces of Mag- 
dalen, bordering in some of its section^ o& th» wa- 
ters cS the Charvvell, and overbimg in its whde 
extent, by the majestic growth of oenturies, is near 
a mile in circuit; and varied, at diflferent pcdots, by 
obgects of interest and beauty. To this College 
there is also a deer park attached, ia vvhich, by the 
conditions of its foundation^ a certain number of deer 
are to be kept. 

Previously to the r^drmation,' a mass waa per- 
formed on. the top of the tower of Magdalen Qiapel, 
on the mormng of every May^day, for the rqxise of 
the soul of Henry VII. And' at the. present time, the 
choir in thehr Tobes, stiU,'at an earlyhoiir of that day, 
chant from the same height select pieces of sacred 
music. There are many other singular observances, 
stiH regarded in these diiSerent institutions. 

The hall and library of All Souls, and the chapel 
and gardens of New College, completed the routine 
c^tbe morning.' The chapel df New Ck^tegeis one 
of the most beautiful structures of the kind in the 
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world ; and holds the fvtsi place umong^lhe sacred 
structures of the University, ^Nb description cair 
conv^ to you- the exquisite beauty of the finish With- 
in; or the effect of its tracery and: sculpture^ sind 
the varied Subjects of its admirably paintcfd windows. 
The -whole has> bpen recently restored in a perfect 
keeping (^ the ori^nal arcbitectufc, with a degree of 
taste aadskifi which is beyond pr&ise, , 

The gardens^ .toO) of Ihis college, though small in^ 
eictent, compared with tbc£se of Magdalen and others^ 
are in unrivalled taste and loveltness-^eliciting ad^ 
miratioa at et&ry turn, apd causing us, ahnost to envy 
the possession of them even by the mus^ themselves. 
A >f(H»ipany' of undergraduates were practising ^t 
archery on one of the lawns^ and we remained some 
t^me sp^atofs of their.skill. This is a favourite exer- 
cise and amusement among schoolboys and students ; 
and much -praK^tised ixk fashionable circles, by the 
fair daughters of the kkigdom, as' well as by their 
brothers apd friends of the hardier sex. Archery and 
boa^it^— *io the faeaotifiil yatchs on the Isis — ar^ fa- 
vourite spGTts of the studeht-s without doors. And 
from what .we have obser ved^ and lieard;, 1 wouFd 
judge. that masicvon the piano, guitar, violin, and 
.varioQs wind instrunaents, is ' not le»3 an elegant re- 
laxation within; ''^ ' 

The -charge of- a general prodigality of habit and 
manner^ wbiefa 1 have heard, made against the stu- 
deols her$,4s said to be untrue. Where so great a 
number of young men of rank' and fortune are asso* 
ciated, who do not d^ign to pursue any profession, 
there doubtless are many who pass much of ^eir 



time in idlene8s,«nd in many cases it may be in dis- 
BipatioD. But, we are told on good authority, that a 
majority, at all the ocJieges, spend their mornings, in- 
variably, in close >tten(ion to their studies in their 
looms. And that the recreations, of 43uch are chiefly 
furnished by the walM^of beauty,' hi which the city 
and' environs abound, in rpwing upc»i the streams 
around, and in the elegdnt resource of oiasic, and 
other accomplishments of asimilar kind. 

Each student is oUiged, .under a penalty not 
agreeable to inciir; to be in his own college after 
nine o^clock at night ; and» if out to a later hour, can- 
not escape the notice of the janitpr^ or avoid the re- 
port made by him of an infriugenient of the rules of 
the institution. - ; 

Our evening JstroU was through the gardens of St. 
John9\ and over the various sections of Christ's 
Church College, whlob is considered and called the 
head of the University. It possesses a iine g^lery of 
paintings, and a noblo, library. Its hall is very large, 
and covered with portra,its of pctrsons of- the first dis- 
tinction, who cl&im in this college their akna mater. 
Its chapel is venerable and antique, and filled with 
monuments of interest ; its kitchen a ooriosity ; and 
the grounds unequalled by those of any other college, 
in their extent ;^nd position, upon the banks of the 
Isis. • .• • . 

,But you, deiar V*?— r*-, must he-^Qa weary of decj'- 
phering this hasty outUne of the day, as I arh with 
the excitement of passing, so ^rapidly, over such an 
extent of ground, orowded withbt^ects of admira- 
tion, in art, science, -and Qs^ture. And, Iwill drop 
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my pen, for the night, by saying — ^that Oxford is just 
the place in which 1 could have wislied to have re- 
ceived an education. And at which 1 should, even 
no'iv, were it possible, delight to seclud*; myself a 
year or two, for reading and study, in better prepara- 
tion for usefulness, in my office and sphere. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Country between Oxford and Bicester— Farm-house at Chester 
ton — Chesterton Lodge — ^Taste of a Farmer's Son — The Ticar- 
age and Lady of the Clergyman—Cottage of Lord Jerse?^ 
Steward^Grounds and Apartments at Hiddleton House — Stove 
Park — ^The Saloon and State Booms — Private Apartments- 
Beauty and varied ornaments of the Grounds—Arrival it 
Newport 

Saracen* a Bead, Newport Pagndli 
Jttfy 7th. 1832. 
D£Aa VIROINIAy 

To-day has been a raore busy day with usy if pos- 
sible, than yesterday was iCt the university. 

Oxford was made our first point, in leaving Lon- 
don, from the determination, in passing through it on 
our way from Liverpool, that we would pay it a 
second and special visit. Another spot, which 1 felt 
unwilling to leave England without seeing, was 
Weston Underwood, long the residence of my fa- 
vourite poet, Cowper. In tracing the route on the 
map from Oxford to this, while still in London, it 
was perceived that we should pass within two or 
three miles of the village of Chesterton, in the vici- 
nity of which my friend Mr. Rotchfort Clarke has a 
Lodge. He was desirons that 1 should take a peep 
at it, en jmssanU though himself and Mrs. Clarke 
were in town ; and in leaving Oxford we made a^ 
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angements to stop at Bicester, twelve miles distant, 
he nearest pOst-tojvn to Chesterton* 

T*he intervening country is more uninteresting than 
my we have yet passed over, being one unvaried 
leveK with a poor and cold soil, principally of clay. 
W ith the exception of the hedges intersecting it, it 
has scarce a redeeming feature. It was not yet ten 
o'clock when we reached Bicester. We took a post- 
chaise for Chesterton Lodge, thi-ee miles west of it, 
without a mementos delay, having learned that the 
cholera was raging in the town with great malignity. 
There had. been seven deaths, in a small population, 
within the few hours preceding our entrance to the 
place ; and we felt little disposition to linger witliin 
its precincts. 

Mr. Clarke was desirous that the observations of 
the day might be as general and diversified as pos- 
sible; and gave us letters by which we could have 
access, on the direct route to Weston and Olney, to 
a series of establisliments, commencing with the 
dwelling of the common farmer having charge of his 
seat, and terminating in Stowe, the magnificent pa- 
lace of the Duke of Buckingham. The Lodge is 
jast at the entrance of Chesterton from Bicester; 
but we drove past it a short distance to. deliver to 
Mr. Phillips, the farmer, a liole from Mr. Clarke for 
our admission to it, and to the grounds and gardens 
bv which it is surrounded. 

On driving through a lane to the farm-house, we 
came' upon a substantial, well-built, and well-kept 
dwelling ; but closely surrounded, even to the very 
entrance door, by cow and stable yards, well per- 
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fumed by odours peculiar to them, and which ex- 
tended to the choicest apartments. I have been 
struck with this arrangement in the farm-hoases io 
general here, even in those of individuals of the class 
of independence and respectability. And annas much 
at a loss to understand the advantage, as the desira- 
bleness, of such a juxtaposition in these appendages 
to a farm, and the family re«dence. 

The master was not at home. But his son, a 
healthy, well-looking young man of twenty, received 
tlie note of Mr. C. and very kindly Invited us to 
alight. Seconded very soon by the wife and mother— 
a stout, ruddy and striking specimen, in her class of 
life, of a Mrs. John Bull. She regretted that her 
husband was not at home ; but that her son ** should 
do all as in his power^'^ to show us the Lodge aod 
grounds. While he was making some little prepa- 
ration for this, we walked into tlie parlour, a neat 
and comfortable apartment, in which she kindly 
offered to prepare for us a luncheon. Not needing 
any refreshment,, however, we declined the civility, 
and soon followed her son to the Lodge^ across an 
adjoining field. 

Oxfordshire is celebrated as a sporting country, 
and the lodge was originally a hunting-box of the 
family. Mr. darkens desire, and my own wish to 
see it, in passing by, arose fram considerations dis- 
tinct from any particular attraction in the house itseIC 
or in the beauty of its situation. It is what, in Ame- 
rica, would be called a genteel and pretty residence, 
consisting of a conservatory, forming the entrance to 
the passage — a breakfast parlour, a dining and draw- 
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ing-room, on the first floor — and bed, and dressing* 
roonns, with a boudoir, on the second. There is an 
extensive lawn in front ; and shrubbery, flower, and 
kitchen gardens — grapery, fish«ponds, &c. in the rear, 
surrounded by groves, and clumps of trees. 

We viewed all these with an interest for which 
our cicerone seemed at a loss to account ; and, of 
i^hichr^as he had learned we were in baste to pro- 
ceed, he appeared a little impatient — from a fear, as 
we soon discovered, that the object, most worth see- 
ing in his view, attached to the premises, should be 
passed over in our call. The first moment there was 
an opportunity, he gave us a hint of his particular 
taste — where there was any enthusiasm to be ex- 
pended — by saying, with a very beseeching look, 
** And now, please your honours, as you have seen* 
the house and gardens, you will surely like to see 
the colt?'' "What colt?" "Oh! my colt, in the 
stables just out here -a bit,^ was the reply, as he hur- 
ried us on with a look of great satisfaction, that we 
put no veto upon the proposition. 

To the stables, therefore, we went ; and, in a beau- 
tiful young horse, found that it was not without rea- 
son, tha^t his master was oowilling not to have him 
seen. And not only beautiful, but of no small value 
too, where the fox-hunt and the race-course are 
among the prominent sports of the country. In 
mdking some inquiries of the post-boy on this point, 
in crossing from Bicester, he told us that his master 
had recently sold a hunter for four hundred and fifty 
guineas. 

Our next call was at the vicarage, a comfortable, 
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double bouse of brick, io the town, standing a sto 
distance from the street, with a shrubbery in froD; 
Mr. Clarke bad given us a line to the R^v. Ae 
brey Pricei the curate, with a request that he wouU 
accompany us to the lodge; but having learoet 
that tlus gentleman was also , from honae, we de 
ferred calling till in our chaise again. Mrs. Price 
received us politely. She seems intelligent and be 
nevolent; and, in her whole appearance, very like 
the wife of a village clergyman at home. Air. Price. 
till recently, was a Felbw of one of the college al 
Oxford, and received the curacy of which ha is tk 
incumbent, from the University. It is the first resi- 
dence of the kind, we have been in, and 1 should ooi 
judge from it, that this class of the clergy, at least. 
are living in any greater degree of elegance or coco 
fort, than those similarly situated Wi the United' 
Skates. 

Tlie. proximity of the Cholera, and its ravages at 
Bicester,.had created great une^iness.; and Mr. anc 
Mrs. Price seem both to have been exerting tben> 
selves, with great activity, to meliorate its fatality, 
should it miake its appearance in ihek paridb, by a 
thorough inspection of the cottages of the inhabilasts. 
and seeing that they are newly whiter-washed, m 
other precautionary measures attended to. 

We were urged, with much hospitality, to remaii 
the«day». But our arrangements of time would m 
admit of it ; a^d we early drove tl^ree miles further, 
to the.pceitty, tasteful, and rural village of MKidJetoa 
Middleton Park, a seat of the Earl of Jersey, is tb€ 
great hwn^e near it. And; IVSr* Clarke had advised 
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US to give a half hour to the view of it, not only as 
an elegant specimen of the style of country residience« 
next in gradation above Chesterton Lodge, but more 
particularly that we might observe, what taste and 
virealth could accomplish by landscape gardening, in 
creating a varied and beautiful scenery, upon a sur« 
face which is literally a dead leveL 

"We had repeatedly seen Lady Jersey in general 
company — ^bad heard much said of her taste and ele- 
gance, as a leader of the haut ton — and fe^t, ourselves, 
a strong disposition to inspect a principal country 
residence, arranged aad adorned by one so conspicu- 
ous in elegant Jife. , . 

The. family are not at Middleton, at this season of 
the year ; and Mr« Clarke gave us a note to Mr. Big- 
ncIIy the Ekirl's steward, requesting of him an order 
. lor our admission to the house and grounds, in case 
we should determine to stop on our way. Mr. Big- 
nell occupies a neat cottage ^n the town, fronting 
inuoediately on the street, but opening by French 
windows in the rear, upon a beautiful lawn and 
shiubbery. He was not at home, but Mrs. Bignell 
received us politely, in a handsome parlour, while 
she wrote the requisite order. The stewards of no- 
blemen and gentlemen of wealth, are generally per- 
sons of respectability and independence ; often pos- 
^es^ng fortunes which, in .America^ would amount 
to aflauence— from £50,090, to £100,000— and the 
whole aspect of the establishment in wluch we were^ 
the style and arrangement of the furniture, the dress, 
manner, and seeming occupaliod of the mother and 
daughters, with books, drawiogp, mu^.&c. in ele- 
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gant nigligi around were those of a genteel and wed 
educated family in the country with* us. 

We found the park, as we had been tdd was the 
case, a perfect level — still dbtinguished by much of 
loveliness and beauty. The plantations are so taste- 
fully arranged, and the disposition of theai varied 
with such art, that from the bouse in every directioo, 
and fix>m all its windows, the eye, in place of fell- 
ing on a wearying sameness,* reposes with delight on 
something new and even picturesque, in the length- 
ened vista, and embowered glade, the darkening 
grove, and the smiKng mead and lawn. 

We were first^shown her ladyship^ sitting-room; 
an apartment of much el<*gance and taste, opening 
from the windows into a flower*garden, and commu- 
nicating on one side, through aii alcove, with a de- 
lightful and spacious conservatory. The folding 
doors by which you enter this, are each a single 
plate of glass, of such perfect translucency, that on 
more than one occasion, as the housekeeper informed 
us, they have been walked through^ at an expense to 
his Lordship, of sixty or eighty guineas, before it was 
perceived that there was any barrier to a free ingress 
and egress, from one apartment to the other. 

The Marquess of Lansdown had the mishap, re- 
cently, of paying this compliment to the beauty of the 
glass. A principal object, \n choosing such a mate- 
rial for the service, it is probable, is the exhibition^ in 
the perspective, of an exquisitely chiseled Venns, of 
the purest white, bathing ui a marble fount, occupy- 
ing the centre of the conservatory. 

Lord Jersey^s sitting-room, a ball-room, drawing* 
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roon^, noble library, and dining-room, complete the 
suite — unless there be included, a luxurious bathing 
sind dres»ng-room, at the foot of a private stair, 
lighted from a dome above. Among the ornaments 
of the house, are many fine paintings and family por- 
traits. With one, we were particularly pleased— 
that of Lady Ponsonby,.a sistf^r of the Earl, taken as 
Rachel at the Well. Our cicerone thought it by 
JLawrence, but it is not in his. style. 

In the <shrubbery we for a first time saw a rose 
tree, and ^^ in full bearing*'* Xoo. It is produced by 
the budding of arose upon a particular brierf trained 
for the purpose ; and when, as oow, in fuH bloom is 
a beautiful object. 

Seventeen miles, quickly accomplished by post, 
brought us to Stowe* The last two were within the 
enclosures of the Park. The front of the edifice 
which we approached, presents a long and noble 
range of Grecian architecture of a light coloured 
stone, not dissimilar in its general style, though of a 
more simple order, from -Blenheim House, and over- 
looking a wide stretch of level and open park sce- 
nery. 

An old groom of the chambers received us at the 
door, where we dismissed our carriage to an inn on. 
the opposite side of the ground, till we should rejoii^ 
it by a walk of a mile or more through them. The 
vestibule which we entered is ornamented with some 
fine casts'm bronze — a Laocoon, an Apollo, &c. — 
and opens into a magnificent saloon, which qccupies 
th^ .centre of the structure, and is lighted,, from the 
roof. . " , > 

TbiS^is an oval hall of noble dimensions and height, 
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beautifiilly paved, and adorned by a lich and mas- 
sive colonnade, in imitation of an Italian marble, ofa 
pink shade and vein. TheTrieze^nrmounting it, isao 
exact copy of tbe sculpture on the cokimn of Trajan 
at Rome ; and the vatilted ceiling of stucco, in com- 
partments^ is in fine keeping with the general archi- 
tecture. Between the columns are niches in the 
wall, filled with statues. Several are antiques of 
great value; and most of them, indeed, if not all, ofa 
character which might lead an inexperienced ama- 
teur to suppose that they belonged to the primitive 
age, in which, not even a fig-leaf was deemed neces- 
sary, in drapery. 

This saloon opens by a door opposite to that in 
the vestibtile, upon the grand portico of the garden 
front, and communicates by folding doors at either 
end with a princely suite of apartments — those on the 
right being the state-rooms, and tlioise on* the left the 
apartments in ordinary use by the family when at 
this residence. The entire vista fixwn the state bed- 
chamber, the last of the show apartments, to the 
common drawing-room, at the extreme of the oppo- 
site range, must be near, if it is not quite five hun- 
dred feet. The State-rooms are rich in their display 
of exquisitely wrought tapestry, magnificent cabinets 
and paintings, and articles of costliness and vertu 
without number. But the family apartments are al- 
together the most pleasing In their general style of 
simple elegance. They exhibit striking proofs of a 
chaste and pure taste in their whole colouring and 
embellishments ; and bear greater evidence of being 
the scene of the refined and domestic enjoyments of 
life, than those of any other palace we have visited. 
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Besides these suites on the garden front there are, 
across a passage opposite to them, a l)illiard-rooni, 
picture-gallery, library, and chapel, all in tlie sabie 
magaificent keeping. 

The park and ornamental gardens immediately 
around the hous^, differ as wkiely as well can be, 
without the vrildness of the ravine and the mountain, 
froni the groiuids at Midd|eton. . Their natural fea- 
tures, improved and embeUished by art, present an 
Eden, to the eye, and aflord within their limits 
twenty miles of diversified walks, tastefiiUy laid out 
and admirably kepL 

Fault has been found, with the great number of 
architectural ornaments clustered clgsely around tlie 
house, Imd perhaps some of them might be removed 
to advantage. But I should scarce know which to 
sacrifice, for each, at some particufer poiot, presents 
its peculiar beauty. In one grove stands the parish 
Church, deeply embowered with foliage from wJnch 
its pinnacles ^e just seen to peep. Above another 
rises a tower, more than a hundred feet high, sur- 
mounted by a statue of Lord Cobham, to whom it 
was erected. On one height is an obelisk — on another 
the Queen's Summer-house' breaks upon the view. 
Here yQu have a temple containing the statues of the 
cardinal Virtues ; there an alcove filled with the 
busts of English worthies. Here a Gothic tower, 
and there the fanes of Friendship and Copcord — 
a beautiful bridge, a triumphal, arch, a lake and its 
islets, a tumbling cascade, with cattle, sheep, and 
deer, peacocks, swans, gold and silver pheasants, 
and every indication of a boundless resource of 
wealth and taste. 
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LETTER XXV. 

WIBTOH VV»SmWO«9» AH> JOVBVST T» VOTTmSAK. 

Cowper, the poet — ^Residence of Mrs Unwin— Present aspect of 
Weston — ^Tlie Throckmorton family— The wadcmcss — ^Bust of 
Homer — Monuments of the do^ Neptune snd Fop-^Leicester 
Abbey — ^FiekL of Bosworth — Chamwood forest — Ashby-de^a- 
Zottch— Ber. Mr. Tail and Mrs. Tah^Arrhral at Nottingham. 

Gttfrgi ike I\nttik*»'£mi MMngkami 
J^ VHk, 1833. 

DXAR YIRQIVIAi^ 

Our object in making choice of Newport Pagnell 
for the repose of the Sabbath, was, that we might be 
in the vicinity of Weston Underwood, so long the 
residence of Cowpen 

We were under the impression, when we arrived 
there from Buckingham, in the ed^ of the evening 
on Saturday, that OIney aild Weston, places im- 
mortalized by his genius, were within a short walk 
of it. But, after having alighted and dismissed our 
chaise, ascertained that we were still five miles dis- 
tant. It WAS, however, too late, and we too much 
fatigued, to proceed further ; and the Saracen^s Head 
continued to be our quarters. 

On the morning of the Sabbath, we attended 
worship in the Parish church ; but were disappc»nted 
in our expectation of hearing a sermon. The day 
was that of the communion, when the service only 
is read. It was announcedi too, that there would be 
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no further worship during it ; and in tlie afternoon 
we drove to Olney and Weston. These are situated 
two miles from each other, upon the waters of the 
Ouse. We made nostop in the former, which is dis- 
tinguished^ in the landscape, by the loftiness and fine 
proportions of its spire, but proceeded at once to 
Weston. 

; It was not yet church time^ when we arrived ; and 
learning that the former dv^'elHng of Mrs. Un win was 
unoccupied, we paid it a visit in the interim. 

Cowper has been a character of deep interest to 
roe from childhood — his works, more than most 
others, the subjects of favourite and frequent peru- 
sal ; and no spQt 1 have yet visited in England, has 
taken such deep hold on my feelings, as that conse- 
crated by his memory. In itself, it now presents few 
attractions. The village is decayed, mean^ and ob- 
scure; and the surrounding- stcenery less strikingly 
beautiful than I had anticipated finding it. Still it 
possesses a cbarni, to me,^ from early associations of 
fancy, of peculiarinterest. And to have gazed upon 
it, to have walked through it, and to have mused over 
its changes and its state, has been a most pleasing, 
though -a truly mehneholy gratification.. 

Everything he loved, now exhibits the desolation 
and the gloom, which clouded much of his life, and 
darkened the hour of his death. The house in which 
he long possessed so happy a retreat, is an almost 
untenable ruin; the garden he tilled is without culr 
tureor form; the hall of the Tbrockraortons razed to 
the ground ; its parks cut down, and the " Wilder- 
ness" — a wilderness indeed J Everything, in truth, in 
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U«e leHst associated with him,as a resident of Westoo. 
is literally a desoiattoD ! This, it is probable, is priDci- 
pally to be attributed to the removal, long since, fioio 
the place, of the Tlwockmortons, by tbe inheritance 
of a baronetcy, and more valuable and more attrac- 
tive domains in another county, than tbose possessed 
and previously occupied by them here. 

The church partakes of the general features of the 
place; and the audience assembled in it, was the 
most rustic and rude I recollect ever to bave seeo, 
in any section of tbe civiliaed world* 

While the horses were putting to th<^ carriage, at 
the close of the sernnon and worship, we walked in 
advance of it, under the guidance of a lad. at the 
post-bouse, to the ^^ Wilderness,^' alnnost tbe only 
vestige remaining, of the favourite and ioiaiortalized 
haunts of the poet. It might readily be believed, 
from its appearance, that it had not been trodden by 
a footstep since the last century. It is now a mass 
of neglected and entangled wood, its walks all co- 
vered with mould and moss,, its seats and alcoves 
tumbled into ruin, and its embellishments deformed 
with decay. 

Shortly after entering it, and turning into a broad 
avenue, matted with grass, we came to anaoulder- 
ing4)edestaI,surnK>unted by a bust of Homer, erected, 
no doubt,4it an early period of his friendship with the 
Throckmortons, in hoitour x>{ tbe translations made 
by him, from the Grecian bard. While standing by 
it, Captain Bolton and myself were insensibly led 
into a conversation, marked with more than ordinal)' 
feeling, upon thexliaracter, piety, and mental affile- 



tion of the poet, and were expressing, hi strong terms, 
the melanclioly satisfaction of this visit, to the scenes 
of his happiest hours, when the sentiment and pathos 
of the moment, received a rude shock, from the 
little urchin attending us. Perceiving the deep inter- 
est we were taking in the objects around, and seem- 
ingly desirous of adding to the sources* of our sympa- 
thy, he suddenfy broke tlie current of our feelings, 
and scattered the sadness on our brow, by the ear- 
nest exclamafion, "And please your honours, but 
they'se rhore old stones out here a bit!'' 

And what think you, dear V , those old stones 

were I The- monuments, with the inscriptions, by our 

favourite bard, over the graves of ** Neptune, the 

Pointer," and " Fop," Mrs. Throckmorton's lap-dog. 

The journey of a hundred miles and more, from 

Newport Pagnell to Nottingham, by Northampton, 

Leicester, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch, has been rapidly 

accomplished by us. The route, in general, is through 

a rich and beautiful country. The chafacteristicfea- 

tures.of the whole, however, are much the same. An 

object in view, at almost all times, in one direction 

or another, is ever-pleasing to my eye, and happy in* 

the association of thought connected with it — ^the 

lofty, synimetrical, and pointed spire of a parish 

church, springing from some sunny hill or tufted 

gmve, as if to direct the t,houghts and afllections of 

the traveller to heaven and taOod. In the approach 

to. Leicester, irom Northampton, not less than »x 

or eight of these are seen at the same time, piercing 

the sky in as many different directions. 

At Leicester we visited, the ruins of the Abbey, so 
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famed as the retreat of Cardinal Woolsey ; and gave 
a passing look at the house in whtcb Richard III. s 
said to have slept, the night preceding the battle oi 
fiosworth. 

The ride from Leicester to Ashby is more undu- 
lating, and moie varied, by bill and dale, than any 
section of the country, through which we have passed 
since leaving London. From an observatory, erected 
on Barton Hill, seeti from the road, the coachmao 
informed us, that twenty counties, and one buDdred 
and fifty parish churches, could be numbered on a 
dear day« Not far from this, we. had a distant sight 
of the fidd of Bosworth ; and afterwards passed over 
a part of Charnwood forest, famed as a huoliDg- 
ground of Robin Hood; 

Ashby-de la-Zoucb, is a pict-uresque and pretty 
town, having a fine ruin, a venerable old church, ia 
which the good Cbuntess of Huntington is buried; 
and a range of bath-houses, at its mineral springs, 
among the most splendid in Europe^ A principal 
object in taking Ashby in bur route, was ta call upon 
the lady of the Rev. Mr. Tait, the dissenting cleigy^ 
man of the place, whom 1 had known as Miss Adam, 
a daughter of my friends of Marshgate,. and wb^oa 1 
now had the* pleasure of meeting for ao Jioun It was 
necessary for us, however, to proceed abnost imme^ 
diately to this place, which we readied, much ia^ 
tigued, early this evening. . 
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LETTER XXVI. 

▲mBXTAL AT'irswATBAD, Awia DXBcmimoN OF *emM ABBir. 

rhie fulfilment of a promise — ^Letters from Lord Byron to CoL 
"^^ildmanf-Reception at Newstead — ^Former and >present con- 
dition of the mansion and estate — Grand entrance — Stair-ease-** 
Sanqueti ng-hall — Breakfast parlour — ^Library-^Drawipg-room 

Principal bed-rooms Haunted chamber — and Byron's 

Tower. 

Neuottead Mhey^ Ndtinghamahire^ 
July V4th, 1832. 
X>SAR VIRGINIA, 

Ere this, you mast be so weary of attempting to 
make inteltigtble the cradeskelches 1 transmit to you, 
that I fear a date even from Newstead, and fitjm 
the " haunted room** of the Abbey itself, will scarce 
excite interest sufficient to call in exercise your in- 
ventive powers in discovering what may be scribbled 
beneath it 

Seven years ago, at the Sandwich Inlands, Lord 
Byron promised me, on one occasion, when Byron 
his cousin, and the Abbey were the topics of conver- 
sation, that if I ever visited England, lie would take 
pleasure in accompanying nie to Nottinghamshire 
and showing me the estate. When first in the king- 
dom, the year following, it was under circumstances 
to interdict my leaving Lond6n for a sufficient time 
to make the journey; and, now, his Lordship^s con- 
nection with the household of the Queen, and other 
duties forbade a visit by liim to this section of (he 
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country. He was unwiUiDg, liowever, that 1 should 
travel through England wkliout seeing a mansion so 
interesting in many respects, and so universallj 
famed ; and kindly furnished Captain Boltoo and my- 
self with letters to liis fiiendrCoi. Wildman, the pre- 
sent proprietor of the Abbey, and of the estales at- 
tached to it. , 

The morning we were leaving London, Captain 
Bolton very unexpectedly fe^ived a second letter to 
Col. Wildman, from an Amj^riran gentleman of Bal- 
timore, who had' made the acquaintance and frieiKi* 
ship of himself and Mrs. Wildman, beneath, their 
own roof And we were thus doubly provided with 
an introduction* to them. 

But though assured of the generous lio^itality of 
those who are now our liosts^ we thought only, in 
leaving Nottingham on Wednesday for ihe drive of 
ten miles to the Abbey, of a nKnming calland a sur- 
vey of the mansion ; and left our luggage at the 
hotel till we should return in the afternoon to pursue 
our travel to the north. . But this arrangement, Col 
Wildman said, on being informed of it in answer to 
an inquiiy for our trunks, after having handsomely 
welcomed us, was entirely out of the question. And 
permitted us to take leave agiain^ after, a delightful 
morning in viewing i\\e mansion and grounds, only <» 
condition that we should return to'dinner the iK^low- 
ing day, prepared for a^.long a. sojourn as should he 
agreeable to ourselves. 

It is but candid to confess that the cordiality of the 
invitation, and the handsome nfianner in which it was 
proffered, was exceedingly grateful to us, and the 



temptation in eveiy point of view,- especially after 
meeting the accomplislied inmates of the Abbey, too 
great to be resisted. At an earJy hour, therefore, the 
next day, we, for a second time, alighted, '' bag and 
baggage," at its portals* 

y- CoL Wildman is an ofllicer in the Hussars; and 
tliough apparently not more than thirty-five years of 
age^ served with Wellington in the Peninsular war, 
and shared in the conflict and honours of Waterloo. 
He Was an aid-de-camp of the Marquess of An- 
glesea, in the battle, and received a slight wound 
himself where his general lost a leg. An heir to 
great wealth, he, shortly after that period,- upon bis 
marriage, fixed upon Newstead, then, offered for .dis- 
posal, for the in vesture x)f a portion of his monied 
inheritance^ 

Byron bad been a school-fellow, on an older form, 
for several years, at Harrow. And his friend, an ad- 
mirer of his genius .and his works, himself a person 
of tadte and accomplishments, chose Newstead in 
preference to ai^y other estate open to his purchase, 
though then in a most neglected and wretched con- 
dition. So much so that many of his fiiends thought 
him mad. That which had been, oiie of the noblest 
and most' venemble parks in England, had been dis- 
pcHted of its* timber till not a tree remained ; its en- 
closures were all prostrate ; scarce an apartment in 
the Abbey was inhabitable ; tlie fsirms returned no 
rent; and the whole property appeared as if just 
swept by the besom of destruction. 

Col. Wildman, however, believed' it to be recover- 
able; and with his resources it was so. And now, 
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at the eud of fourteen years of umemitted expendi- 
ture, like the Pheenix, it •!» rinng iiilo a more than pii* 
neval magnificence and splendour. The eatale is co- 
Tered with yoqpg and tluiving plantations, around 
which, more than six miles of high and substantial 
brick wall hus been buik. The farms with new 
dwellings and out-houses, are productive and valua- 
ble in their rents. And the Abbey, which the arcb- 
tect, who inspected it after the purchase, declared 
would have been one wide ruin, with every roof fallen 
in, at the end of another heavy winter, is restored io 
every part to more than primitive strength and dura* 
bility, and equals in its attractions and^magnificence, 
the most splendid residences of the kingdonk. 

No alteration has been suffer^ in^ the Walls or ori- 
ginal apartments ; but the whole has been newly 
roofed, many parts refaced, and decayed and moul- 
dering material substituted by that which is solid and 
sound. And all in such perfect keeping with the pri- 
mitive architecture, that not only the Byron ^s of the 
last three or four hundred years, but the old monks 
of the twelfth century themselves; could they rise 
from their graves, woukl find Newstead still their 
old and well known home. 

Byroads own description xif the Abbey^-^ 

*< An old, old monastery once, and now 
Still older mansion of a rich and rare 
Mixed Gothic—" 

is throughout,beautifuliy true and graphic. The situa- 
tion is low; chosen as, in the same lines the poet 
sarcastically says, by the mooHs, 
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.« a hill behind. 



. . To shield their devotion from the wind." 

In Amerk^a k would, perhaps, be called tame^ but 
rising ground, tufted with wood, swelling in the 
distance on every band, and the beauty of three 
small lakes, amidst brightly gleaming lawns, by 
whieh it is adorned, compensate, in^ a degree at 
least, for the want of a greater wildfiess of outline. 

The principal front is towards the west, with the 
largest of the sheets of water, covering thirty-six acres 
of ground, washing the edges of the la wii descending 
fi^m it. It is that most usually seen in engravings, 
having the ruins of the x)ld chapel at one end — 

'* A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile, - 
In a g^hd arch, which once sereen'd rofiny an usle." 

The only addition which has been made by Col. 
Wildman to the building, is a lofty, square^ and em- 
battled tower, at the opposite-end of the same front, 
called the Sussex tower, after the Duke of Sussex, 
to whom the Colonel is equery. His Royal High- 
ness is a personal aod intifnate friend of our hosts, 
i^nd is, for some weeks of every season, their guest at 
IS^ewstead^ The principal rooms in 4his tower^ are 
now fitting for his accommodation ; and this appro- 
priation of them gived origin to the name for the 
whole. 

. The south front is quite as beauiiful, save the 
dfect of the nii»-^and presents a naore lengthened 
fafade than the west. It opens, by a paved terrace^ 
Dpo» a lovely lawn, sloping gently to the* second lake 
— supplied by a stream and ca^eade from the first-^ 
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and communicftttrfR along its borders, with the shrub- 
bery and modern flower-garden. The northern and 
eftttem sides of Xhe buildiog overlook the oM gardois 
of the monastery. 
From this^ emimeration of fronts, you will be re- 

mindetl, dear V , that the Abbey is a quadrangle, 

encloBing a grass covered area some eighty or a hun- 
dred feet square, encircled by cloisters below, and 
overlooked by a range of windows on the second 
floor, which gives light to tlie wide and lofty corridor 
extending round three sides of the pile, and fiinning 
the communication between its difierent Bides and 
sections. These windows^ and the oorrespondtog 
openings in the cloisters beneath them, are all thickly 
draperied with ivy, admitting only 

« A dim, religious figfaV 

and allowing but an occasional peep at the crid mo- 
nastic fonntma, standing in tb^ centra— 

*• deck*d with cAPvings quaint; 
9tnmg« fiees, like to men in iliasquenide, , 

And here pNerhaps a monater, tk«re a aauif *<^^ I 



from the granite mouths of which is constantly heard, 
as it gushes into the still basin beloiv, 



<'the aound of vateTf 
Ever friend to thoughi' 



if 



The principal entrance is by ti beautififlly groined 
arch in tfie west front. It opens into a spacious hut 
low vestibule^ supported by Gothic arches, once the 
loom in ^hich the poor and the stranger vnis rfr* 
eetved by the monks, to di^)eming alms. It com- 



municates, on one side, with the grand staircase — a 
noble piece of architecture in stone, with. an exqui*- 
sitely painted wall, presenting the meeting of Jacob 
and Raebd at the well, in the ntiidst of the loveliest 
imagery of a Judean landscape^eading to the bai^- 
queting'ball above, and on tbe other, with one niore 
conifDOA, opening fiom the lancbng into the Weston 
section of the corridor within. 

The grand staircase cdnifBunicates directly on tbe 
Hf^er landing Widilhe banqaeting-halL This was 
(Mi^naUy tbe re/ectory of the monks; and is a noUe 
apartment, iQore than sixt3r feet in length, thirty feet 
wide, and as many in height. The eld Gothic roof of 
eak instill retained ; three magnificent windows opaoi 
from it to the west; and a massive orcliestra occu- 
pies the end. at the entrance. Statdy foldings lead 
firom it into -the corridor, which commtioicates with 
the breakfast parlour and library on one band, and 
the drawiiig-roora on the other. The breakfast par- 
lour is a baautiiul room, in' wain^cptting of oak, in 
simple squares, (he .panels being formed of the old 
dark Wood of the original wainscot, while the pa- 
nelling is new and light in its c<^our — the contrast 
presenting a cheerful and pretty effect. 
- The library is near this, but on the north side. It 
is a long, quiet, d'elight-ful apartment. The corridor 
does not extend along this side of the pile; and three 
windows of stained glass, on one hand, look from it 
upontbe ivy-mantled quadrangle^its dark cloisters and 
old fountain, within ; while two others, with project** 
. ing casements, open upon the ruined arch hung with 
creepers, and upon the smooth green. sward marking 
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the former nave of the diapel — the whole shot in b] 
a heavy grove of old trees, in place of its Ibrroei 
walla, from whose tops the cawing of rooks aoc 
ravens is constantly falling on the ear, mingled witi 
the soothing murmurs of an adjoining jet cfeau. 

The collection of books is not so extensive as in 
many libraries we have visiled, but is sdect and valu- 
able, comprising many of the choicest works of ge- 
nius and art, more than sufficient for all Ihe uses 
of the mind. It is ornamented with portraits aod 
trusts, and many articles of interest and quriosity. 
Over the mantel, h^ngs the portrait oi an anciem 
Byron, in the costume of the age, known in the old 
writings of the family and estate, by the designatioo 
of *' Sir John the Little, with the great beard"— an 
appendage to his physiognomy fully displayed by the 
artist. One article, comprised in the furniture of this 
apartment, will not soon k>se its interest— the table 
on which the poet wrote CHtLDi? Harold. 

The corridor leading from the eastern end of this 
room, to the entrance of the drawing-room, on tbe 
south front, opposite, cannot b^^ less than a hundred 
and fifty feet in length. It opens by a door of paintedj 
glass, OQ the north, to the area of the old chapel, and 
through it to the old gardens ; and op the south, by a 
large window, near the entrance to thedrawing-rooni 
overlooks a lovely landscape, in lawn, grove, and 
water. 

The drawing-room is one of the most magnificent, 
in its difneusions and coup d'osil^ we have yet seetiioj 
the kingdom. It is eighty feet in length, thirty-five 
or forty in width, and of a proportionate height, h 
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the days of the monastery, it was the doraiitory of the 
fathers. It is Hghted by five immense windows-— that 
in the centre, opposite the fire-place, forming in itself 
a comfortable boudoir. The floor is of polished oak ; 
and the ceiling — a flattened Gothic arch, supported 
by brackets and corbels — ^is a beautiful specimen of 
Italian art two hundred years ago, in compartments 
of stucco, exhibiting a great variety of figures and 
devices, flowers, birds, &c. &c. The walls are hung 
with full length portraits of several of the kings and 
queens of England, and of the ancestors of the fa- 
mily ; and at the head of the room, is a splendid full- 
length picture of the Duke of Sussex, in coronation 
dress, with one of Col. Wildman» on one side, and 
another of Mrs. Wildman opposite. 

The entire furniture is in admirable keeping with 
the pile, comprising a large collection of articles of 
great beauty and antique value. Richly wrought 
chairs, and sofas of old oak, with cushions of tapestry, 
cabinets, centre and sofa tables, mirrors, &c. to cor- 
respond, relieved here and there, by an article of mo- 
dern elegance and luxury, a grand piano, harp, &c. 
And now, having given you this outline of the 
Abbey, and the principal apartments on the west, 
northern, and south fronts, 1 must give you a peep at 
those opening from the corridor, on the east. These 
constitute a range of principal bed and dressing- 
rooms — not less than six of each, all spacious and 
lofly, Imd noted by some distinguishing honour or 
circumstance. Those occupied by Captain Bolton, 
-are styled by the name of " Charles II." They were 
. built by the Byron of the day, for the reception of that 

21 
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monarch, and appropriated to him during a visit witb 
which he honoured the Baron and the Abbey, after 
the restoration. It is hung with tapestry ; the furni- 
ture of the bed, the covering of the chairs and sofas, 
is of the same material ; and the walls are adorned 
with a portrait of the king and another of his queea 

The bed-room in which 1 am placed, is of still 
older distinction, being " Henry Vll.'s lodgings,''— 
and from the fact of that sovereign's having slept in 
it, during the occupation of the monks, is supposed to 
have been the apartment appropriated, as customary, 
in such foundations, for the reception of guests of rank, 
seeking the hospitality and protection of the friars in 
their travels and '^ progresses." It too, is an antiquely 
furnished and tapestried room, and has the very at- 
tractive additional interest, of being the ^* haunted 
chamber'''' of the pile. Even very recently, a gallant 
hero of Waterloo occupying it, on being Suddenly 
awakened, at the time when the lights '^ bum 
blue,'' was obliged to spring from his bed, and with 
the poker, snatched from the fire-place, to give fight, 
in " valiant combat," to the shadowy disturber of his 
slumbers. 

In selecting it, however, from two offered to my 
choice, I embraced what appeared to me, the small- 
est of evils. In the survey of the building, taken the 
first morning of our arrival, we were shown every 
part of it, from the rooms fitted up and occupied by 
the poet, at the top of a tower adjoining the old ivy- 
covered arch — when the rest of the pile was unte- 
nantable — ^to the dark cloister, in which lies the stone 
coffin, once the depository of the old prior, exhumed to 
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make room for " Boatswain,'' the Newfoundland dog, 
and w^hose skull was formed into a drinking-cup. The 
cup itself we had also seen, as now preserved, with 
its mountings of silver, and inscriptions by the bard, in 
a magnificent cabinet of the Abbey. The impres- 
sions derived, from these mementos, of tlie reckless 
spirit of the poet, was such, that notwithstanding the 
ghostly tales of the " haunted chamber," when Col. 
Wildman pleasantly asked me, on my return, which 
apartments I would choose, those of Byron or of the 
" Black Friar," — 1 at once replied, " any, but 
the rooms of the Poet." If there be a restless spirit 
within these walls, F feel persuaded it must be that 
of him, who could, in wikl sport, disinter from a 
high altar, one who had long reposed quietly in his 
grave ; and could convert the skull, which once 
might have contained a mind scarce less brilliant, 
and more pure than his own, into a goblet for mid- 
night revelry and debauch. 

Still I must confess, that the recurrence of all the 
superstition of nursery tales, as — after listening in the 
drawing-room, till the dead of night, to the ghostly 
chronicles of the Abbey — 1 closed my bed-room door 
upon walls which excluded all knowledge of a fel- 
low inhabitant, except the distant booming on the 
ear of a door shut in some remote part of the pile, 
was such that I felt half tempted, before extinguish- 
ing the light, to test, by a touch, the nature of the grim 
figures by which I was surrounded, and thus to sa- 
tisfy myself that no secret spring could give access, 
in a dreaming hour, to a disturber of the quietude of 
my repose. 
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Byron's Room — Col. and Mrs. Wildman — ^Their guests — ^Bianner 
of life — Servants — Sketch of a day — Drawing-room in the even- 
ing—Drive to Mansfield— Club of Odd Fellows — ^Hucknali 
Church and tomb of the Byrons — ^The Abbey Chapel — Worship 
of the Sabbath — Farewell to Newstead, by Captain Bolton. 

Byraa*9 Boom^ Nevostead Ahbey^ 
July 16/A, 1832. 

DEAR VIRGINIAi 

A RESIDENCE of five days in this ghost-like pile, 
has made me so much at home with its wiading corri- 
dors and dark cloisters, that 1 have ceased to cast 
suspicious glances even at the dead of night, towards 
Byron's tower. And, am in the peaceful possession 
and enjoyment of an apartment and of furniture, 
which have witnessed his inmost thoughts, and which, 
had they tongues, could disclose more of the true 
character and heart of their former master, than was 
ever known to his nearest friend. 

As 1 have before mentioned, the rooms prepared for 
his private use, in the abbey, are at the top of a tower, 
in the angle of the mansion next the gothic arch. 
They are accessible, only, by a winding staircase 
of stone : and, for this reason, are not so convenient 
as the sleeping-rooms, on the principal floor. And 
knowing that a large accession of company, with 
ladies in the number, was to arrive to-day, I insisted 
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upon resigning my apartment of state, with its spa- 
cious accommodations and dressing-rooms, as the only 
condition upon which 1 could listen to the solicita- 
tions to prolong our stay. To this, Col. Wildman 
said, with a smile, he had no objection, provided 1 
would run the risk of anything that might befall me 
in Byron's room and bed. And 1 now address you, 
literally from " the poet's corner." 

Pleasantry aside, these apartments, consisting of a 
bed-room, dressing-room, and room for a page or a 
valet,' though less spacious and lofty than those be- 
low, are scarce less agreeable and cheerful. There 
is one window in each; that of the bed-room over- 
looks the front lawn and lake on the west, while the 
page's overhangs the former nave of the chapel, and 
the rookery, and the third opens upon the leads of 
the corridor into the cloistered quadrangle within. 
The bed, surmounted by a baron's coronet, in gilding, 
and hung in drapery of blue chintz ; a sofa, covered 
with the same material; the chairs, writing table, 
pictures on the walls, principally engravings of sec- 
tions of Cambridge, &c. &c. are all as left by the 
noble bard. And thus, are invested with an interest 
surpassing that of any other section of the building. 

But, after so much of the abbey, it is time I should 
make you more particularly acquainted with its in- 
mates. Of the general character of these, you may 
judge from the fact, that, on our second arrival from 
Nottingham, we came only for a day, and, after spend- 
ing five, are now well nigh constrained to make dut 
the week. They are truly a delightful people — full of 
hospitality, and every kind quality of the heart ; and 

21* 
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the Col. and Mrs. Wildman, both, highly intelligent, 
accomplished, and elegant persons. 

The only member of their family, proper, is Miss 
Preisig, a young and lovely sister of Mrs. Wildmao. 
But the inmates of the abbey at present, as at most 
other times, form quite a circle. On our arrival, we 
found Miss Roche, a young Irish girl, on a visit of 
some weeks to her friend Miss Preisig ; Dr. Jeyes, a 
surgeon of the army; and Mr. Oakley and Mr. 
Walker, two young artists, the first engaged in taking 
the portraits of the family, and the last finishing the 
painting of the grand staircase, which is not yet com- 
pleted. The additions, since, are Gen. Need, of the 
East India Company's service, and lady; Col. Thack- 
well, a near relative of Miss Roche, and friend of 
Col. Wildman, who distinguished himself and lost 
an arm at Waterloo— the number again to be en- 
larged to-day, by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Vemoo 
and lady ; a gentleman, his wife and two daughters, 
from Derbyshire ; a young officer t>f the dragoons, 
&c. 1 am thus particular, that you may perceive in 
what numbers, at one time, our host and hostess re- 
ceive and accommodate their friends, in elegance 
and luxury. 

Each party is accompanied by its servants, valet, 
dressing-maids and postilions — ^yet such is the ex- 
tent and arrangements of the establishment, that 
there is no crowding or bustle produced in any sec- 
tion of it. And 1 am told, by a gentleman now a 
guest, that he has been here, when there were per- 
sons — gentlemen and ladies, with their servants— 
from twenty different families, for days in succession 
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The excellence and training of thp servants in this 
country, renders such a manner of life, where there 
is wealth to maintain it, not only practicable, but 
customary — and that too, without imposing any care 
or fatigue upon the master and mistress ; and with- 
out interfering, in the least, with their leisure and free- 
dom to dispose of their time, in any way most agree- 
able to themselves, and conducive to the enjoyment 
of their friends. The buder and principal waiter, 
skilled in thek duties — and none others are employ- 
ed — have charge of all those matters which in Ame- 
rica, in most cases, require the attention of the mas- 
ter ; and the house-keeper and her adjuncts, in their 
sphere, leave nothing for the thought or anxiety of 
the mistress. Everything moves in perfect order and 
system ; and each domestic service in the routine of 
the day is performed at the time and in the manner 
it should be. A delightful mode of life ; but only to 
be secured as it is here, by the excellence of the ser- 
vants — and that excellence, as a general thing, only 
to be found where the means of livelihood, from a 
crowded population are few, and highly appreciated. 

The order of every day is the same. At seven 
o'clock a bell is heard summoning the dependants in 
the household to the servant's hall for breakfast. At 
nine, a valet or footman visits the room of each gen- 
tleman not having a servant of his own— and a dress- 
ing-maid that of each lady — to render any service 
that may be desired. And bringing with him neatly 
brushed the ctothes and boots changed in dressing 
for dinner the evening before, and taking with him 
those worn at dinner. 
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At ten o^clock, or soon after, the company aie 
expected in the library, to exchange the saluta- 
tions of the morning with Mrs. Wildman, who 
usually enters about that time, and shortly after leads 
the way to the breakfast parlour. This is a very 
informal repast, and generally prolonged till between 
eleven and twelve. The servants are not in attend- 
ance during it ; but are engaged in the morning woric 
of various departments. An egg, fruit, dry toast and 
tea served at one end of the table by Mrs. Wildman, 
and coffee at the other by the Colonel or Miss Preisig, 
constitute the general refreshments — ^though a side- 
table always displays a cold ham or chicken, phea- 
sant or piece of beef, from which the gentlemen help 
themselves at pleasure, and offer their services in the 
same respect to the ladies. 

After breakfast, each one follows his own inclina- 
tion in the disposal of his time, and repairs to the 
library or drawing-room, to his own apartments or to 
the gardens and grounds, and reads, writes, talks or 
walks as pleases him. At half past two, the butler 
apprizes each one within doors that ^^ lunch^^ is on 
the table, and all generally meet again in the com- 
mon dining-room to partake of anything or not — 
a mutton-chop and potatoe, a slice of cold beef with 
mustard, a biscuit and wine, or a glass of *'*• home 
brewed." It is then that the arrangements for the 
amusements of the morning are made — carriages and 
horses are at the door, the boats in readiness on the 
lake, and parties are formed according to inclination 
for riding or driving, sailing or walking, &c. 
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At half past six the 6rst dinner bell rings, as a 
signal that it is time for the services of the toilet* 
This for a half hour is the general occupation. 
Shortly after seven the gentlemen begin to collect in 
the drawing-room, followed soon by the ladies in full 
costume, and by half past seven the butler announces 
to Mrs. Wildraan the readiness of the dinner. 

The ladies remain at table usually, till about nine. 
The gentlemen sit half an hour longer, till coffee is 
announced. 

The arrangements in the banqueting-hall, are not 
entirely completed ; and that which is properly Mrs. 
Wildman's private drawing-room, is now used for 
dinner. It forms a part of the house of the prior of 
the Abbey, when it was a monastery, and in which 
are the suite of rooms occupied by Col. and Mrs. 
Wildman. The view from a large, projecting window, 
is one of the softest and most quiet pictures in water, 
wood, and lawn, that can well be imagined. And, 
to add to its loveliness in associations to us, for seve- 
ral successive evenings, just as "the twilight dews 
were falling," and the ladies about to withdraw from 
the table, one of the sweetest songsters of the grove, 
has perched himself upon an oak of Byron's planting, 
upon the lawn beneath the windows, and charmed 
us with the most melodious serenade — ^producing 
quite an animated discussion, whether it were a 
genuine niglitingale, who had ventured, contrary to 
the habit of his tribe, to the north of the Trent, or 
whether it were only some gifted thrush, touching 
upon some of his rival's notes. 

Music in the drawing-room, is early introduced ; 
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and every night we are delighted with a succession 
of solos, duetts, trios, &c. from Mrs. Wildman, Mis: 
Preisig, and Miss Roche, sang with admirable sweet- 
ness and taste, to the accompaniment of the harp, 
piano, and guitar — ^at all of which they alternate, 
with the ease and skill of the Graces. Mrs. Wildman 
possesses the sweetest and most powerful voice of 
any amateur performer I ever heard, filling, without 
any apparent effort, the lofly roof of the immense 
apartment with notes, rivalling, at times, the floatiog 
sweetness of the iEolian harp, which 

<* The listener holds his breath to hear ;*' 

and at others, the deep-toned power of the pealing 
organ, whose vibration trembles on every nerve. 

About twelve, servants enter with a tray of re- 
freshments, jellies, biscuit, wine, &c. which, with 
another containing the bed-room lamps, is placed 
upon a table. Some tale of witchcraft and hobgpb- 
lins is not unfrequently introduced, at the same time, 
to prepare the imaginations of the superstitious for 
the distance and death-like stillness of their sleeping 
apartments ; and in the full flow of social converse 
and pleasantry, the salutations of the night are inter- 
changed. 

On Friday, the whole party went, for the morning, 
to Mansfield, the nearest town, five miles north of 
Newstead. Miss Preisig, Miss Roche, Captain 
Bolton, and myself in an open landau, and the rest 
of the company, including Mrs. Wildman and the 
Col. going on horseback. Riding is an accomplish- 
ment in which Mrs. Wildman excels. She has two 
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or three beautiful horses, one to be admired for its 
name, if on no other account, " Alice Grey" — but, 
on this occasion, she was mounted upon a charger 
who had breasted the fight at Waterloo. She has a 
fine, graceful figure, and is the first to reconcile me 
to the riding-dress of the English ladies. I never be- 
fore saw the softness and loveliness of the female in 
the guise of a round beaver, with collar and cravat. 
But in her, every look and movement, notwithstand- 
ing the dress, seemed graceful and feminine. 

The particular object, in going to Mansfield, was 
to witness a Fair, which it was thought, was holding 
in the town. But we were literally, " a day after 
the fair," it having taken place the preceding day. 
Evidences of it, however, still existed in crowds of 
people here and there amidst booths and stalls, still 
standing in the street A club of " Odd Fellows" 
were also in meeting at the principal inn, of which 
Col. Wildman is a member. He is in great popu- 
larity, in every respect, in the county. The carriage 
vi^as some distance in advance of the riding party, as 
we entered the town ; and the equipage and livery 
being known, it was supposed that he had arrived, 
and the moment the first postilion and leaders swept 
round the corner of the principal street, " Col, Wild- 
man — Col. Wildman!" echoed from hundreds of 
voices in the crowd. 

The " Odd Fellows" above caught the name, and 
returned it with an overwhelming cheer of three- 
times-three. The equipage was at the same time 
blocked up in the crowd, and we obliged to sit quietly 
and meekly beneath the honours designed for our 
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fincnd. A discovery of the mistake, and the sfigh; 
embarrassment of our position only added to the en- 
thusiasm, and cheer after cheer was continued till 
the Colonel arrived. It was then repeated in s 
manner which led to a handsome acknowledgment 
from his horse, in which he adverted to the kindness 
of his friends, as very particularly gratifying to him, 
from being thus expressed in the presence of the 
gentlemen in the carriage, who were •* from the 
United States of America, and whom he was happy 
to call his friends and guests.^' This again led to 
cheer upon cheer, and as we drove off, the foUowins 
toast, we were afterwards told, was immexliately 
drank : " The United States of America — Prosperity 
to her as a nation ; and civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world !" 

On Saturday, we visited the tomb of Byron at 
Hucknall — pilgrimages to which you have often read 
On the Sabbath, I took upon myself, at the request 
of the family and guests, the services of the Chapel 
of the Abbey, the Chaplain being at present absent 
It is one of the most interesting sections of the pile— 
the original oratory of the Monastery opening from the 
cloisters on the ground floor, with antique windows 
of painted glass, hung in clustering ivy, and shedding 
round a solemnizing light. The family and tbeir 
guests occupy a gallery at the elevation of a few feet 
above the floor, and the tenantry and servants, con- 
stituting a congregation of eighty or a hundred indi- 
viduals, are seated in the general space. After the 
worship of the Sabbath, the gardens and shrubbeiy 
are thrown open to the tenantry for the promenade 
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of an hour, in which the Colonel with his guests join 
— appearing among them as a kind patron and friend. 
The evenings of the Sabbath are spent in the library 
in place of the drawing-room. 

To-morrow we leave, and it will be with feelings 
of sincere attachment and deep regret. Not even 
Byron^s room can inspire my muse, and 1 will close 
these hasty notices of Newstead, by the copy of a 
few lines, just scribbled in the Album of Mrs. Wild- 
man, by my friend Bolton : 



tt 



A glorioos sigllt does Newstekd's pile display, 
Stamp'd with the fame of Byron's witching layi 
Our rapid chaise whirls ga»ly to the door. 
That leads through cloisters to its upper floor. 
Here wit and beauty gracefully await 
And smile a welcome to the choice retreat 
Of wealth and taste; where mental fields are till'd 
'Mid rarest works with art and genius fiU'd. 
Five days are fled! — how happy to prolong 
The ghostly tale, or list to lady's song, 
Which feather'J myriads strive in vain to drown 
By varied notes, pour'd from their leafy throne. 
But otiier friends bid •* Onward" — Stern Time reproves 

delay, 
'The more you know, the more you'll wish to stay.' 
We g^o — ^but wander wheresoe'er we can. 
We'll ne'er forget the Abbxt nor Wildxab^. 
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